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Pennsylvania State University 

Fred Lewis Pattee Library 

STATE COLLEGE, PENNSYLVANIA 

Librarian: Ralph W. McComb 

Executive Architect: Kuhn & Newcomer 

General Contractor: Baton Construction Company 
The Pennsylvania State University’s Fred Lewis 
Pattee Library is one of the distinguished Amer- 
ican libraries which have selected VMP book- 
stacks and library equipment. It is a privilege 
and honor to have played a role in the creation 
of this notable structure dedicated to the ad- 
vancement of education in America. 


YOURS ON REQUEST: Colorful VMP library 
hookstack equipment catalog. Write Dept. WLB-6 


VIRGINIA METAL PRODUCTS, INC. 
PLANT: ORANGE, VIRGINIA 


also leading manufacturers of MOBILWALL Movable 


Steel Partitions, and Steel Doors and Frames. 











LIBRARY REVIEW 


A Bookish- Library Magazine 


Something of the record of this magazine was in- 
dicated on p. 323 of the Wilson Library Bulletin for 
December last, and we cannot do better than advise 
readers of this advertisement to refer to that 
particular page in the W.L.B. 


As the Library Review is measurably a specialist 
magazine, we can make no claim to a fantastic cir- 
culation, but its range may be indicated by the fact 
that it has a circulation to libraries, universities, col- 
leges and other institutions in fifty-four countries. 


If you would like to see a copy we would be glad 

to send one to any librarian interested, in the hope 

that we might widen even more our range of sub- 

scribers. Subscriptions for 1954 are now being 

taken at the rate of two dollars for the year, or 

twelve shillings, by cheque, money order or draft, 
post free. 


LIBRARY REVIEW 


3 Dunlop Street Glasgow, Scotland 














Clear Form Table, without aprons 

L.E.C. contemporary styling and fun 
tional design offer the maximum in 
imple beauty and relaxing comfort 


complete library efficiency | means 
ALL your library needs from ONE specialized source! 


From evervday desk accessories to only spec lalists can offer Ready 
an entire integrated installation, the made or custom-made L.E.A li 
ready solution to your equipment brary furniture is a practical, fun 
problems ts here at L.E.C. If yours tional aide to smoother library 
is a “Special” problem or a spe operation Why not see for your 
cial order—L.E.C. can provide a self? Send for our new and com 
custom-made solution, swiftly, and pletely revised catalog WSK-33 
with the knowledgeable attention to-day 





Write to: 


&;, ‘© / LIBRARY EFFICIENCY CORP., 36 West 20th St., New York 11 


Over 3 decades of service to the world's libraries systems © supplies © equipment 
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Shelf Partitioners 


Pegboard Displayers 


W ‘em! 

e got em: 

Write for illustrated folders 
Dept. W4 


500 Woodlawn Ave. 
Greensboro, N.C. 














SEASONED TO TASTE 


By Harry C. Bauer 


Agree on Weapons? 


HE SPONSORS OF A BOND ISSUE for a new 

library building recently held a panel discus- 
sion in connection with their election campaign 
The speakers, both pro and con, came with all 
pertinent facts but spent too much time in the 
impeachment of each other's statistics. Public de 
bates of this nature would be less time-consuming 
and of infinitely greater value if the participants 
could only agree ahead of time upon the statistical 
weapons to be employed just as duellists decide 
whether to resort to pistols or swords and diplomats 
harmoniously agree in advance to “shoot their 
cuffs.’ 


Statistical Bonanza 

The most recent official Public Library Statistics 
cover the year 1950, and may be found in bulletin 
number 9 issued late in 1953 by the United States 
Office of Education. Librarians should not only 
concur in the adoption of these reliable data but 
should also become conversant with them 

In 1950 the population of the United States was 
150,697,361. There were 7,477 public library sys- 
tems in operation but 1,449 of them were unable 
to report and were probably of no significance. Ot 
the 6,028 libraries submitting bona fide records 
approximately 58 per cent served population groups 
of less than 5,000. The total population served by 
public libraries was 114,965,730, leaving more than 
30,000,000 Americans presumably without library 
service, 

A fraction more than 29 per cent of the libraries 
expended less than $1,000 in 1950. Only 16 per 
cent of the public libraries appear to have sufficient 
holdings (i.¢., 25,000 or more volumes) to provide 
good. service to the reading public. Only 4.16 per 
cent of the nation’s public libraries spend more than 
$60,000 annually. Authors and publishers should 
find food for thought in this revelation. In predict- 
ing the potential sales of a magnum opus, the sensi 
ble author should not count upon placing his book 
in more than 250 public libraries. ‘These libraries 
provide the only assured market for books of a 
serious nature. Few books find a market in every 
one of the 6,028 public libraries, Gone with the 
Wind being the exception and not the rule. 

On the bright side, library extension through 
bookmobile service is forging ahead. In 1950 there 
were 603 bookmobiles in operation in the United 
States. The south Atlantic region lead with 201 
bookmobiles. The mountain region, where book- 
mobiles are sorely needed, had but 11 of them. 
North Carolina appears to be the leading state with 
87 bookmobiles in operation. It was followed, but 
not closely, by Missouri with 48 and Ohio with its 
47. Maryland, where the bookwagon idea was born 
in 1898, had 8 bookmobiles. Maine, Rhode Island, 
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North and South Dakotas, Idaho, Wyoming, and 
Arizona reported no bookmobiles in 1950, The 
best indication of the growing importance of the 
bookmobile is handsomely shown in the statistics on 
home circulation of books. Bookmobiles account for 
almost 7 per cent of the annual public library cir 
culation. This amounts to 26,788,000 volumes pet 
year for the libraries on wheels 

The number of books borrowed for home use is 
the common denominator of library service. Due 
to differences in methods of reporting, circulation 
records do not, however, always give a valid picture 
ofthe service rendered by an individual library 
The nation-wide circulation of 384,605,645 volumes 
in 1950 represented a per capita circulation of 3.37, 
taking into account, of course, only the population 
served. 

Not every library requires its borrowers to reg 
ister for library service, but the total reported reg 
istration Of 25,361,000 may imply that millions of 
people do not take their public library too seriously 
A registration of but one citizen in six is not a very 
encouraging, though it may be an accurate, baro- 
meter of the impact of books on society 

According to the United States Office of Educa 
tion, ‘the idea persists in many quarters that public 
libraries are operated largely on money received 
from endowments or other private incom« Cet 
tainly, this idea does not persist among the li 
brarians. They know perfectly well that financial 
support from local appropriations or tax 
levies, 87.43 per cent to be precise. State aid ot 
grants are surprisingly small, amounting to only 
1.67 per cent 


comes 


One of the embarrassing questions asked of ad 
ministrative agencies is, “What percentage of your 
funds go to the purpose for which your institution 
was established?” In 1950 public libraries spent 
15.6 per cent of their fuads for books and peri 
odicals. Funds were generally allocated according to 
the following percentages: 59.59 for staff salaries 
6.94 for maintenance salaries, 15.6 for books and 
periodicals, 2.55 for binding and mending, and 
15.32 for all other purposes. In a large library even 
less money percentagewise can go for new books 
and periodicals. In this fact lies the clue to the 
most plausible answer to the embarrassing question 
The costs of giving book service, and the 
and maintenance of large collections eat up library 
funds. Library housekeeping is costly, but if it is 
going to be neglected, there is no good purpose to 
be achieved in allocating even 15.6 per cent of funds 
for new books and periodicals that will go untended 
In short, the funds allocated to a public library 
must be shared between the acquisition of 
material and the preservation of the nonreceding 
and undiminishing “glacier’’ of books. Thus, far 
more funds go into the purposes for which the 
library was established than the 15.6 per cent book 
allocation would appear to indicate. 
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What Price 


Bound Newspapers 


In Your Library? 


Cut; the Costa 
with 


This small box holds 800 newspaper 
pages on University Microfilm 


UNIVERSITY MICROFILM 


Did you know it costs the average library more than $25,000 to store 
and bind a 30-page daily paper for 50 years . . . but less than $13,000 


for University Microfilm copies over the same period? 


Yes, real savings—in money and storage space—are possible with 
University Microfilms’ plan of newspaper storage. Service for patrons is 
improved, too, because University Microfilm copies are easy to handle, 


easy to read, and they are permanent. 


The plan, now used by dozens of libraries and newspapers, is described 
in detail in a free pamphlet—"Microfilm As A Substitute For Binding." 
Send for your copy today. 


UNIVERSITY MICROFILMS 


AN N ARBOR, MICHIGAN 
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Aviation Subject Headings 1949 
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Second Edition 
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OFFICIAL JOURNAL 
SPECIAL LIBRARIES, 


published ten times a year 
Subscription, $7.00 Annually 
($7.50 Foreign) 
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TECHNICAL BOOK REVII 

INDEX, published ten times a y 
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($8.00 Foreign) 
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SPECIAL LIBRARIES 


ASSOCIATION 


31 East Tenth Street 


New York 3, N. Y. 

















School Library Aids 
CHILDREN’S CATALOG 


8TH ED. REV. 1951 


Authoritative 
to purchasing and_ sé 
lecting books in 
mentary school 
ries. Describes 
grades about 3400 
books. Annual supple 
ments through 1955 
Sold on the service 
basis 


STANDARD CATALOG 


FOR 
HIGH SCHOOL LIBRARIES 


6th edition 1952 


\ buying and 
loging guide for junior 
and senior high 
libraries 3610 
cataloged in 
1038 additional 
are mentioned in 
notes Annual supple 
ments through 1956 
Sold on the SETVICE 
basis 
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In Our Centennial Year... . 


SIX IMPORTANT JUVENILE BOOKS 
Thomas Nelson & Sons 


1854 - 1954 


THE WHITE ROSE OF STUART by Lillian de la Torre 
illus. by Douglas Gorseline 


More romantic than fiction, this biography of Flora Macdonald, who aided the escape of Bonnie 
Prince Charlie from the British, describes an adventure that led to the Tower of London—and 
to fame. Flora moves through the pages of history against a colorful background of flashing 
tartans, haunting ballads and skirling war pipes of 18th century Scotland, the sophistication of 
London and the wilderness of Colonial America. This brilliantly narrated story of a courageous 
girl brings an important segment of history to the attention of young readers. 

Sept. Girls 12 up $2.50 


THIRD DAUGHTER by Allie D. Hennagin 

Jacket and Decorations by Rus Anderson 
A third daughter was almost a liability to a pioneer with no sons to help: him in Oregon of the 
1860's. So when 17-year-old Sarah had a chance to help her family by taking on an unpleasant 
job to help pay her father's debts, she accepted it. Her trials and disappointments, courage 
and wisdom in the solution of her problems will be appreciated by older girls, A NELSON 
CENTENNIAL CONTEST WINNER, 
Sept. Girls 12 up $2.50 


HAWAII, U.S. A. by Lily Edelman Foreword by Margaret Scoggin 


This book will introduce young Americans on the mainland to young Americans in Hawaii—an 
important introduction since we too often forget that Hawaii is also the U. S. A. An effective 
interpretation of Hawaii's young citizens and their multiracial background; an evaluation of in- 
dustry, agriculture, recreation, schools and opportunities; and the problems of growing up and 
getting a job in Hawaii. Photographic illustrations, map, pronouncing glossary, index. 

Sept. Ages 12 up $2.50 


TENOCH by Leigh Merrell Jacket and decorations by Rus Anderson 


The exciting story of Tenoch set against the background of Cabrillo's exploration of the Cali- 
fornia coast in 1542. Through the eyes of the boy, Tenoch, the reader will see the coast of 
California, its islands, and its inhabitants as they appeared to the first white men. With Tenoch, 
he will go on a voyage of exploration that has been almost forgotten in the annals of American 
history. A NELSON CENTENNIAL CONTEST WINNER. 

Sept. Boys 12 up $2.50 


JOHN SUTTER OF CALIFORNIA by Glenn Clairmonte 
Jacket and decorations by Leonard Vosburgh 


A colorful story of the Swiss immigrant who created the fabulous settlement of New Helvetia 
(later named Fort Sutter) in the California wilderness, which became known for the discovery 
of gold. An inspiring account of how Sutter achieved his three great ambitions: to become an 
American citizen, to provide for the annexation of California by the U. S., and to have the 
territory admitted to the Union. 

Sept. Ages !2 up $2.50 


A FIRE MIST—A PLANET by Elizabeth R. Reynolds Illus. by Rus Anderson 


An account of the world’s first two billion years—from the beginning through prehistoric times. 
Developed as a result of the author's experience as a teacher, this book is designed to answer 
the questions of young people who are beginning to wonder about the origins of their world. 
"For this book | have nothing but commendation.’ Mabe! Louis Robinson, author of Writing 
for Young People. A NELSON CENTENNIAL CONTEST WINNER. 

Sept. Ages 9 up $2.50 


19 EAST 47th ST.,. NEW YORK 17, N.Y. 


See current Nelson Books at the Combined Book Ewhibit—-A.L.A. 
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Library Awards 


INNER of the 1954 William Allen White 

Children’s Book Award is Doris Gates, au 
thor of Little Vie. Approximately 50,000 Kansas 
school children in grades four through nine took 
part in this year’s reading program, Some 6,000 
children voted for this year's book than last 
Free Man by Eliza 


more 
years winner, Amos Fortune, 
beth Yates 

Woman of the Year for 1953 in Raleigh, North 
Carolina is Mollie Houston Lee, librarian of 
Raleigh's Richard B. Harrison Public Library, who 
was named to the award by the Omicron Zeta 
chapter of Zeta Phi Beta Sorority. The honor 
is based on Mrs. Lee's activities as librarian and 
in the adult education program sponsored by the 
library. She was named Woman of the Year after 
twenty-one of the largest Negro clubs in Raleigh 
were asked to vote for the woman whom they 
thought had contributed most to Raleigh during 
the year 

The literary award of the Louisiana Library As 
sociation went to R. G. McWilliams, editor and 
translator of Fleur de Lys and Calumet by Andre 
Penicaut, an early explorer and colonist 

The New Zealand Library Association has an- 
nounced the election of Mary P. Parsons to honorary 
life membership in the association. This recog: 
nition, which is the highest honor the association 
can give, is conferred for the invaluable service 
given by Miss Parsons in setting up the New Zea 
land Library School and serving as its first director 
in 1946 and 1947. Miss Parsons later served as 
director of the United States Information Library in 
Paris and is at present visiting professor of library 
science at the University of Michigan 

Love McDuthe Tolbert, a sixty-five-year-old Co 
lumbus, Georgia, librarian, mother of five 
and one of the few women ever to serve in the 
Georgia Legislature, was selected as ‘American 
Mother of the Year’ by the American Mother 
Committee of the Golden Rule Foundation, Mrs 
Tolbert serves in the Johnson School Library in 
Georgia's Muscogee County School District 


sons 


The $1,000 award for the best Lithuanian novel 
of the year, made annually by Draugas, the only 
free-world Lithuanian daily, has been given to Al 
girdas Landsbergis. Mr. Landsbergis, a former 
staff member of the Brooklyn, New York, Public 
Library, based the book on his experiences in a 
German labor camp and as a refuge 

The Iberville Parish Library in Plaquemine, 
Louisiana, won the Modisette Award given for the 
seventh time to a public library of Louisiana by the 
Louisiana Library Association. Four-fifths of the 
parish libraries of the state competed for the award 
which is based on recorded gain in the areas of 
service, financial support, building and equipment, 
personnel, administration, board, and public rela 
tions. A similar plaque was presented to Peggy 
Harper, assistant law librarian at Louisiana State 
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University, as president of the Louisiana Chapter of 
the Special Libraries Association, in recognition of 
that group's contribution to Louisiana library prog 
The Louisiana Chapter of SLA, installed in 
1946, 1s the first formal organization of special li 
braries in the South, with a membership which has 
included librarians from seven neighboring states 
The Southwest Regional Library, with head 
quarters in Bolivar, Missouri, has announced win 
ners in its third annual contest for original designs 
which the library will use as inserts in plastic book 
One thousand six hundred and five designs 
were entered in the competition, which was open 
to every school child attending classes within th 
territory served by the regional library in Cedar 
Polk, and Dallas Counties. The 
ducted in two divisions—1st to 6th and 7th to 12th 
grades, with identical first, second, and third prizes 
of $15, $10, and $5 awarded in each division. In 
the Ist to 6th grade division, first 
awarded to Lois Ann Woods, Sth grade, second 
prize to Charles Nickel, 4th grade, and third prize 
to Nancy Alford, a 6th grade student. In the 7th 
to 12th grade division, the winner was a senior 
Margaret Smith, second place winner was Harry B 
Lightfoot, also a senior, and third place went to 
Jean Pate, 4 junior 
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Literary Awards 


ULITZER PRIZE WINNER in biography is Charles 

A. Lindberg, whose autobiography, The Spirit 
of St. Louis, was the basis of the $500 award for an 
American biography “teaching patriotic and unsel 
fish services to the people The $500 prize for 
United States history was presented to Bruce Catton 
for A Stillness at Appomattox, the final volume of 
his Civil War trilogy. In drama, the Pulitzer Prize 
went to ‘The Teahouse of the August Moon,” John 
Patrick's light satire adapted from a novel by Vern 
Sneider. The $500 prize in poetry was awarded to 
Theodore Roethke’s The Waking: Poems 19 
1953. 

The Silver Jubilee Awards of the Limited Edi 
tion Clubs have been presented to those twenty-fivi 
living Americans who are judged by two appointed 
juries to have rendered the greatest services to th 
world of books in the quarter-century 1929-1954 
Writers, for “books which seem most likely to sur 
vive as classics Van Wyck Brooks, Rachel Cat 
son, Bernard DeVoto, William Faulkner, Robert 
Frost, Ernest Hemingway, H. L. Mencken, Samuel 
Eliot Morison, Carl Sandburg, John Steinbeck 
Illustrators, for “significant work in the field 
book illustration: Boris Artzybasheff, Ludwig 
Bemelmans, Thomas Maitland Cleland, Fritz Eich 
enberg, Reginald Marsh, Fyodor Rojankovsky 
Lynd Ward, Edward A. Wilson. Book designers 
for significant work in the design of books: W. A 
Dwiggins, Bruce Rogers, Carl Purington Rollins 
Printers, for significant work in the planning and 
printing of books: Elmer Adler, Pynson Printers 
of New York; Joseph Blumenthal, Spiral Press of 
New York; Edwin Grabhorn, Grabhorn Press of 
San Francisco; the Lakeside Press of Chicago 

Maxwell Anderson, the playwright, was named 
the winner of the Gold Medal for Drama of the 
National Institute of Arts and Letters. The 
was awarded the 1933 Pulitzer Prize 
‘distinguished achievement covering — the 
work of the recipient 
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(Continued on page 826) 
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AWARDS 


(Continued from page 824) 

Milton Lott, a thirty-four-year-old, Livermore, 
California, millwright, has been awarded a Hough- 
ton Mifflin Literary Fellowship for a first novel 
called “The Last Hunt.” The novel, which has 
taken three years in writing, was begun in the crea- 
tive writing course of Professor George Stewart at 
the University of California. It will be published 
by Houghton Mifflin Company early in the fall. 
The fellowship includes an award of $2,400, of 
which half is a grant and half an advance against 
royalties 

Uncertain Glory,’ a book by Arizona house- 
wife Frances C. Krautter, has been named for the 
1953 award in Dodd, Mead-Compact magazine's 
prize competition for a book for young people. 
The book, a junior novel about a young singer, is 
appearing serially in Compact this spring and will 
be published by Dodd, Mead in the fall 

Joseph Wood Krutch was the recipient of the 
John Burroughs Association medal for his book, 
The Desert Year. 

On the basis of her book, A Gradual Joy—a first 
novel, concerned with a G.I. student marriage 
Alma Routsong has received the Friends of Ameri- 
cans Writers 1953 award of $1,000 

The Mystery Writers of America have awarded 
a ceramic bust of Edgar Allan Poe to Charlotte Jay, 
Australian novelist, for Beat Not the Bones, ad 
judged the best mystery novel published in America 
during 1953. Another “Edgar,” as the Poe busts 
are called, went to Ira Levin for the best: first 
mystery novel of 1953, A Kuss Before Dying 
Roald Dahl received an ‘Edgar’ for the best short 
story, for his collection, Someone Like You. The 
award for fact crime writing went to John Bartlow 
Martin for his book, WAy Did They Kill? In the 
motion picture field, awards were given to William 
P. McGivern, author of The Big Heat, and Sydney 
Bochm, writer of the screen play 

Harold L, Cross, author of The People's Right 
to Know, received the annual research award of 
$100 of Kappa Tau Alpha, national journalistic 
scholarship society, at the fifth annual Rutgers Uni 
versity School of Journalism awards dinner 


OBITUARIES 


March 7. RuTH SHEPARD GRANNISS, librarian of 
the Grolier Club for thirty-nine years until her 
retirement in 1944; eighty-one. A former Latin 
teacher, Miss Granniss worked for libraries of 
Newport, Rhode Island; Pratt Institute, Brooklyn, 
New York; and the Association of the Bar of the 
City of New York following her graduation from 
the Pratt Institute School of Library Science in 
1902. She joined the Grolier Club library staff as 
a cataloger in 1903. The author of numerous books 
of verse and prose, Miss Granniss was a contribu- 
tor to the Dictionary of American Bibliography 
the 1939 edition of The Book im America, and to 
many bibliographical publications 


April 1. JACQUIN LEONARD (JACK) Larr, editor 
of the New York Daily Mirror and the Sunday 
Mirror; former Hearst newsman in Chicago; after 
being virtually bedridden with a circulatory ailment 
since July 1952 and following a stroke in December 
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1953; in Beverly Hills, California; seventy-one. A 
prolific writer, Mr. Lait was the author of more than 
a dozen books, most recently collaborating with 
columnist Lee Mortimer on the controversial “con 
fidential’’ books on New York, Chicago, and the 
U.S.A. His other books include Big House, Broad 
way Melody, Beast of the City, Put on the Spot 
and Gangster Girl, all novels, and a biography of 
the late humorist, Will Rogers. His best known 
play was Held Wanted. He also wrote a syndicated 
column called “All in the Family.” 


April 1, FREDERICO DE MARIA, Sicilian poet and 
romantic writer; in Palermo, Sicily; seventy-three 
Mr. de Maria won the Rome National Prize for 
literature in 1911 and the Mediterranean Grand 
Prize in Paris in 1952. 


April 2. SHAEMAS O'SHEEL, the “Irish” poet who 
was born in New York and lived all his life in 
America; of a heart attack; in New York City; sixty 
seven, The poems of Mr. O'Sheel, formerly Shields 
were published in magazines and newspapers and 
in four books of collected verse, The Blossom) 


Bough, The Light Feet of Goats, Jealousy of Dead 
Leaves, and Ballads of the British Expeditionary 
edited Seven Periods of Ivisi 


Force. In 1941, he 


History 


JOHN STOKES ADAMS, one of Pennsyl 
practicing lawyers and one of the 
country’s foremost experts on mining law; in Phila 
delphia; ninety. Mr. Adams was author of the text 
book, The Law of Mines and Mining in the United 
States, published in 1897, and edited An Autobi 
graphical Sketch by John Marshall in 1937 


April 3 


vania’s oldest 


April 3. LupwiG JEKELS, noted psychiatrist and 
pupil of the late Sigmund Freud; in his sleep; in 
New York City; eighty-seven. Dr. Jekels wrote 
several papers on the application of psychiatry to 
history and literature. Among his monographs are 
The Turning Point in the Life of Napoleon, The 
Riddle of Shakespeare’ s Mac beth, The Problem of 
the Psychology of Comedy, and the Psychology of 
Pity. 


April 3. ERNEST VAJDA, playwright and screen 
writer; of a heart attack; in Woodland Hills, Cali 
fornia; sixty-seven. Hungarian-born, Mr. Vajda 
achieved fame as a playwright in Europe before he 
came to the United States in 1924 for the Broadway 
production of Fata Morgana, perhaps his best known 
play. In 1927, Mr. Vajda went to Hollywood as a 
screen writer, where he wrote the screen versions 
of Barretts of Wimpole Street, The Guardsman, Re 
Marie Antoinette, andOueen 


union in Vienna, 


Christina. 


April 4. ELMER RUSSELL GREGOR, author of twen 
ty-eight children’s books on the romance and history 
of the American Indian; in his lodge at the Forest 
Lake Club in the Pocono Mountains; seventy-foutr 
Mr. Gregor was the author of twenty-eight chil 
dren's books on the romance and history of the 
American Indian. Among his best known works 
are Camping in the Winter Woods, The Red Arrou 
and the Jim Mason series, which was based on 
authentic incidents of the French and Indian Wars 
(Continued on page 828) 
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changeable =-3- dimensional 


LY cne's ANOTHER TIMELY DIS- 
PLAY made with Mitten's Letters and 
one of the background panels from 
MITTEN'S DISPLAY MASTER #61 LI 
BRARY SET*—especially designed for 
libraries as a complete package for 
making modern eye-stopping signs. It 
comes in a corrugated carton which you 
can easily convert into an attractive 
SHADOW BOX, with the simple in 
structions and illustrations we send you 


FREE! 


Librarians know there is MAGIC in 
Mitten's Letters! They give you distinc 
tive signs at your fingertips—quickly— 
inexpensively. They're the perfect an 
wer to all library sign making problems. 


*MITTEN'S DISPLAY MASTER #61- 
699 assorted ''Pinbak"’ letters and num 
erals 34” to 2” high; 4 background 
Display Panels. All can be used over 
and over. 


Write today for your FREE COPY of Bulletin D-101! 
"How to Make A Shadow Box Display With An Old Carton" 


"trademark 


MITTENS DISPLAY LETTERS 


Library Display Service Dept. W-6 
2 West 46th Street, New York 36, N. Y.; or Redlands 3, California 
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(Continued from page 826) 

April 4. LeiGH MitcHett Hopces of Doylestown 
Pennsylvania, author and columnist for the Phila- 
delphia Bulletin; in Wooster, Ohio; seventy-seven. 
A well known poet-journalist whose newspaper 
column, ‘The Optimist,’ is described as the oldest 
in the United States, Mr. Hodges was the author of 
The Great Optimist and Other Essays, The Life 
Worthwhile, The Worth of Service, The Great 
Encouragement, Bird Guardian, The Bard at Home, 
A Boy from Kentucky, and The People Against 
Tuberculosis. 


April 4. PRepeRICK LONSDALE, noted Britsh play- 
wright; in London; seventy-three. Among the best 
known of Mr. Lonsdale’s more than a score of suc 
cessful drawing-room comedies ate Aren't We 
All? “Spring Cleaning’ and The Last of Mrs. 
Cheney, which was produced on Broadway in 1925 
and was subsequently seen in two Hollywood ver- 
sions. His latest hit, The Way Things Go, was pro 
duced in London in 1950 


leader of the Liberal 
after illness during 
Amer- 


many 


April 4. Israew I. MATTUCK 
Jewish Movement in England; 
the last several years; in London; seventy 
ican-born, Dr. Mattuck was the author of 
books on Judaism 


April 6. Wittiam PICcKEeNs of New York, former 
field secretary of the National Association for the 
Advancement of Colored People and retired United 
States Treasury staff member; scholar, author, and 
champion of equal Negro rights; on shipboard, en 
route to New York from a Caribbean cruise; seven 
ty-three. Mr. Pickens was the author of The Heir 
of Slaves, an autobiography; The New Negro, a col 
lection of essays; The Vengeance of God; Abraham 
Lincoln, Man and Statesman, Frederick Douglas and 
the Spirit of Freedom; Fifty Years of Emancipation; 
The Ultimate Effects of Segregation and Diserimina 
tion, and Burstine Bonds 


April 6. CONSTANTINE ZAMBOUNIS of Long Beach, 
New York, and Miami, Florida, author and pub 
lisher of the Greek-language periodical, Satyros; of 
a heart ailment; in Miami, seventy-two, Mr. Zam 
bounis was the author of several books in Greek, 
including On the Wings of Thought and Melan 
choly Moments. He revisited Greece last summer 
and had been working on a book about his trip 


April 7. RicHArp H, Epwarps, a leader in the field 
of religious education; in Lisle, New York; seventy 
six. An ordained minister, Mr. Edwards was the 
author or coauthor of many books, including The 
Edwards Family in the Chenango Country, Valiant 
and Truth, Life, Letters and Diaries of David Fay 
Edwards: What Can Make Higher Education Rell 
gious; Happy Valley, an Adventure in Good Will, 
1912-1942; Cooperative Religion at Cornell Univer. 
sity; and Undergraduates, a Study of Morale in 
Twenty-three American Colleges and Universities 


April 8. JosePH PATRICK TUMULTY, secretary to 
the late President Woodrow Wilson from 1911 
through 1921; in his sleep; in Olney, Maryland; 
seventy-four. Mr. Tumulty, who had been in ill 
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health for several years, wrote two books telling of 
his experiences in the White House: Woodrow Wil- 
son as | Know Him and In the White House Look- 
ing Glass. He was himself the subject of biographi 
cal treatment in Joe Tumulty and the Wilson Era 
by John Morton Blum. 


April 10. ARNOLD DRESDEN, retired chairman of 
the department of mathematics at Swarthmore Col 
lege; in Swarthmore, Pennsylvania; seventy-two 
The author of a number of books on mathematics, 
Dr. Dresden received a Guggenheim Foundation 
fellowship in 1934. 

April 10. HAMILTON MERCER WRIGHT, writer 
former newspaperman, and president of the Hamil 
ton Wright Organization, public relations firm; in 
West Palm Beach, Florida; seventy-nine. Mr 
Wright wrote Handbook of the Philippines and 
collaborated on America Across the Seas 


April 12. HANS TiETZE, author, visiting professor 
of art history at Columbia University; after a long 
illness; in New York City; seventy-four. Dr. Tietze 
who came to the United States after twelve years as 
head of the state museums of Austria, was the au 
thor of many books related to art, including a two 
volume biography of Titian and a three-volume 
biography of Durer, on which his wife, Erica, col 
laborated. His first major work was on the methods 
of the history of art. Among his other volumes are 
biographies of the artists Tintoretto and Altdorfer 
He published several volumes of European master 
drawings in American colections and wrote on the 
history of Vienna as a cultural center 


April 13. BLAtNE BROooKs GERNON, attorney and 
author of books on Abraham Lincoln; in Elmhurst 
Illinois; fifty-eight. Mr. Gernon’s writings include 
Sones of Lincoln and Other Poems, The Lincolns 
in Chicago, and Lincoln in the Political Circus 


April 13. ALFRED HAFNER, former head of G. E 
Stechert and Company, booksellers; near Zurich 
Switzerland; ecighty-eight. The 
founder of the company, which he joined in 
after his arrival in the United States from Switzer 
land, Mr. Hafner became sole owner in 1914 and 
formed a partnership with his sons. The firm nam« 
was changed to Stechert-Hafner in 1946, with Mr 
Hafner as vice-president. 


successor to the 
1889 


April 14. O. CHESTER BRoDHAY, banker and novel 
ist; in Chicago, Illinois; seventy-nine. Mr 
who began his writing career on his retirement in 
1937 as vice-president of a bank, was the author of 
two novels, Veiled Victory and Ripened Years, and 
three volumes of verse 


Brodhay 


April 15. FRANCIS E. BENZ, priest and author 
after a short illness; in West Palm Beach, Florida 
fifty-four. Father Benz was the author of Comm 

dore Barry, Navy Hero; On to Suez', about De 
Lesseps and the canal; Pasteur, Knight of the La 
Talking Round the Earth, the 
the telephone; Red Flame of Sound 


hovator) story of 


April 15? Epwarp MAGNUS RopHe, leading figure 
in the Swedish State Lutheran Church and an emi 
nant church historian; in Stockholm; seventy-six 
Among the best known works of Dr. Rodhe 


(Continued on page 830) 
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Childcratt 


America’s Famous Now in 15 volumes, all volumes same 
size for easier handling. Separate, com- 
Child Development Plan pletely revised and expanded volumes for 
children on Science. (Science volume 
covers living things, earth we live on, sky 
above us, machines we use, how science 
and industry helps us.) Hundreds of new 
illustrations added throughout the set, 
at no many in full color. 
ata aed New, expanded Parent Guidance vol- 
umes enriched by 155 expert contribu- 
° tors, each a specialist noted for first-hand 
“increase knowledge of children. 
New, enlarged Master Index located in 
‘ . last volume, organized by Eloise Rue ac- 
/ cording to author, illustrator, title, sub- 
“thn price: ject, and first line for complete ease of 
use. All bibliographies brought up to date 
by a committee of librarians headed by 
Marion Young of Detroit. 
For more information on the new Child- 
craft edition write Mr. William F. Hayes, 
Childcraft, Dept. 3176, Box 3565, Chi- 
cago 54, Illinois 


Field Enterprises, Inc., Educational Division, Merchandise Mart Plaza, Chicago 54, Illinois 
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OBITUARIES 
(Continued from page 828) 
many writings played an important role in Swedish 
theological research, are The History of the Swedish 
Liturgy, Recent History of the Church of Sweden, 
and Swedish Religious Liberalism 


April 16. EMMA ELIZABETH WALKER, physician, 
surgeon, and author; in Montclair, New Jersey; 
ninety. Shortly before World War I, Dr. Walke: 
wrote two books, Beauty Through Hygiene and 
Pretty Girl Papers, and a series of articles for the 
Ladies Home Journal. \n addition to these popular 
writings, she was the author of several medical 
reports, 


April 16. JOHN A, Watz 
German language and literature at Harvard ¢r-! 
Radcliffe colleges; in Cambridge, Massachus- 

eighty-two. Known as a philologist and Goetin 
scholar, Dr. Walz was the author of German Injlu 
ence on American Education and Culture, published 
in 1936. On his seventieth birthday, sixteen of his 
former graduate students published a book of essays 
called Studies in Honor of John Albrecht Walz. 


professor emeritus of 


April 17. ROSAMUND PRAEGER, sculptor noted for 
studies of children; author and illustrator of chil- 
dren's books; at Craigavad, County Down, Northern 
Ireland. Among the many children’s picture books 
Miss Praeger illustrated are the “Three Bold Ba- 
bies” series, the “How They Went to School” 
series, and Wee Tony. 


April 19. Russet, WHEELER) DAVENPORT, for- 
mer managing editor of Fortune and chief editorial 
writer of Life magazine; credited with starting the 
W illkie-for-President boom in 1940; of heart dis- 
ease; in New York City; fifty-four. Recently, Mr 
Davenport had been at work on a book dealing with 
the question of human liberty, a task he had under- 
taken as director of the Institute for Creative Re- 
search. In 1951, Mr. Davenport collaborated with 
the editors of Fortune on U.S. A., The Permanent 
Revolution. He was the author of My Country, a 
long poem, and two novels, Gentleman King and 


Through-Traffic. 


April 19. Littian C, Garis, author, under various 
pen names, of five volumes of Girl Scout books; in 
Northampton, Massachusetts; eighty-one 


April 20. Henry WeNDELL ENDICOTT, patron of 
music and a noted big-game hunter and traveler; 
after an illness of several months; in Dedham 
Massachusetts; seventy-three. Mr. Endicott was the 
author of Adventures with Rod and Harpoon Along 
the Florida Keys, Adventures in Alaska and Along 
the Trail, and Saga of the Tented Cities 


April 24. C. JEROME HoRWIN, writer and pro- 
ducer; after a cerebral hemorrhage; in Hollywood, 
California; forty-nine. One of Mr. Horwin’s best 
known works was My Dear Children, a play in 
which John Barrymore starred on Broadway for two 
years. He was also coauthor of two novels, Tasker 


Martin and Rebel Island 


April 24. JouN D. Newsom of Bucks County, 
Pennsylvania, author, editor, and former national 
director of the Federal Writers Project of the old 
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Works Progress Administration; of a heart attack 
aboard ship, en route to Italy; sixty. Mr. Newsom's 
writings include numerous adventure books, a num 
ber of them about the French Foreign Legion, in 
cluding Legionnaires, Drums of the Legion, Cockney 
of the Legion, London Legionnaire, On Guard, and 
Wiped Out. In his WPA post, Mr. Newsom super 
vised some 4,000 writers whose main work was 
the compilation of the WPA state guidebook series 


April 25. STRICKLAND GILLILAN, humorist best 
known for his “Off Agin, On Agin, Gone Agin 
Finnigin” verse; in Warrenton, Virginia; eighty 
four. Gillilan, Finnigan, & Co., published in 1941 
was compiled from his writings by Homer Rods 
heaver. Mr. Gillilan was also the author of Danny 
and Fanny, the Laurel Cliff Twins 


{or/l 25. JosepH E. HERGESHEIMER, novelist, one 
0. the country’s most prolific writers; after a brief 
iliness; in Sea Isle City, New Jersey; seventy-four 
Among the best known works of the novelist, who 
began his literary career with more than twelve years 
of steady writing during which he made no sales 
are Java Head, Gold and lron, and The Bright 
Shawl. His o'her writings include The Lay An 
thony, Mountain Blood, The Three Black Penn) 

Swords and Roses, Linda Condon, San Cristobal de 
la Habana, Cytherea, Tampico, The Party Dre 

The Limestone Tree, Sheridan, Berlin, Tr 
Winter, The Foolscap Rose, and 


House 


pr al 


From an Old 


April 25. Davin MASON LITTLE, Secretary to Hat 
vard University and a member of the faculty of arts 
and sciences; in Cambridge, Massachusetts; fifty 
seven. Dr. Little, curator of Harvard's theater col 
lection, was an authority on eighteenth-century Eng 
lish literature and had published a selection of 
letters of David Garrick 

April 27. MARQUESS OF QUEENSBURY, grandson 
of the man who gave his name to the rules of box 
ing; after a long illness; in London, England; fifty 
eight. The tenth Marquess of Queensberry, FRANCIS 
ARCHIBALD KELHEAD DOUGLAS, a_ stockbroker 
sportsman, and soldier, was the author of The Sport 
ing Queenshberrys and Oscar Wilde and The Black 
Douglas. 


April 28. WittiaAM ScoTr FERGUSON, historian of 
ancient Greece and McLean Professor of Ancient 
and Modern History, emeritus, at Harvard Univer 
sity; in Cambridge, Massachusetts; seventy-eight 
Dr. Ferguson's published works on Greece include 
Hellenic Athens, Greek Imperialism, The Trea 
ures of Athens, and Athenian Tribal Cycle 


Rev. Dr. JoHN GARDNER, Congrega 
tional minister, author; in Bethesda, Maryland 
eighty-five. Dr. Gardner was the author of many 
books, notably The Religious Appeal and the Mod 
ern Mind and Evolution and Redemption 


April 28 


LAURIE, JR., veteran vaudeville, mo 
tion picture, and radio comedian; biographer of 
show business; of a heart ailment, after a long 
illness; in New York City; sixty-one. Mr. Laurie 
was author of Vaudeville: From the Honky Tonk 
to the Palace, which was brought out last year, and 
coauthor with Abel Green of Show Biz, published 
in 1951. 


April 29. Jor 
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bindings when books were few and readers scarce. 
If there are times when you are tempted to think 
they might be a good idea today — think of 
HOLLISTON’S ROXITE BUCKRAM instead. 

Here is a binding cloth that is truly de- 
pendable — tough and durable as both testing 
machines and library experience can prove with 
the PLUS factor that it is soil and stain resistant, 
for it can easily be cleaned with a damp cloth. 

HOLLISTON’S ROXITE BUCKRAM in 
its wide choice of bright and cheerful colors not 
only adds variety and ‘‘eye-appeal’’ to library 
shelves but it increases circulation because it 


makes books “want to be read”. 
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e AFRICA: THE RACIAL ISSUE 


¢ FREEDOM AND LOYALTY IN 
OUR COLLEGES 


¢ REPRESENTATIVE AMERICAN 
SPEECHES: 1953-1954 
(a summer publication) 


* THE UN TODAY (summer) 


* THE CENSORSHIP OF BOOKS 
(early fall) 


¢ DEFENSE AND NATIONAL 
SECURITY: The “New Look" 
Concept (late fall) 


All 6 of the above Books 
fon subscription) 


$7 in U.S. & Canada ($10 Foreign) 





Now Available: AID, TRADE, AND TARIFFS 
(dealing with the NUEA debate and dis- 
cussion topic for 1954-1955). $1.75 post- 
paid (Vol. 25, #6) 





The first six above titles comprise Volume 26 of the Reference Shelf, which 
every year presents a series of compilations of divergent opinion of widely 
recognized authorities on solutions to grave current problems. Comprehensive 


bibliographies are a feature. All books are mailed postpaid as published. 
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Bruce 


W THE 1954 PULITZER PRIZE for his- 
tory with his A Stillness at Appomat- 
tox was a high point in the career of Bruce Catton, 
who has turned a favorite recreation-—the study of 
the Civil War—into a vocation. The third of a tril- 
ogy on the Union Army of the Potomac (Mr. Lin 
coln's Army appeared in 1951 and Glory Road in 
1952), A Stillness at Appomattox, published ia 
1953, is a rich expression of a lifelong interest—ap 
interest shown in boyhood encounters with old Civ 
War soldiers at Fourth of July celebrations and inf 
young reporter's Memorial Day series in the Cleve 

land Plain Dealer on the dwindling number of ve 

erans in “The Fading Line of Blue Catton’s late: 

book is U. §. Grant and the American Military Tr 


NNING 


dition (1954); still in progress are a history of th 

the war for Doubleday’s “Mait 
series, a boys’ life of Sheridar§ 

and an extendes 


Northern side of 
stream of America 
a study of the origins of the war 
life of Grant 

Charles Bruce Catton was born in Petoske: 
Michigan, October 9, 1899, the son of George Roby 
ert Catton and Adella Maude (Patten) Catton. Hi‘ 
family moved to nearby Benzonia when his father, § 
Congregational minister, became principal of Bens 
zonia Academy, a small preparatory school. Bené 
zonia, he recalls with nostalgia, was “about as smal} 
a small town as there ever was, and I think about a} 
pleasant a place, in the last of the preautomobil 
age, fora child to grow up.” 

Catton attended Benzonia Academy and entere: 
Oberlin College in 1916. He left college durin;! 
World War I, spent two years in the Navy as an en* 
listed man, and then returned to Oberlin, where his; 
extracurricular activities included waiting on tabl:} 
in the village hotel for his board and helping to ge 
out the college paper. But at the end of his junio: 
year he left to become a professional newspape 
man, choosing his career “more or less automatical } 
ly.” From 1920 to 1926 he reported for the Cleve 
land News, the Boston American, and the Cleveland 
Plain Dealer, from 1926 to 1941 he was with the 
Newspaper Enterprise Association service——writing 
editorials and book reviews, running a Sunday sec { 
tion, or acting as a Washington correspondent. Hi: 
more creative attempts of the 1930's, a couple of 
novels quite worthless.” : 

In 1942 Catton became a government man, serv 
ing as director of information for the War Produc 
tion Board and holding similar posts after the wart 
with the Department of Commerce and the Depart 


° 
LA 
} 
* 
. 
‘ 


he now dismisses as ' 


ment of the Interior. It was his WPB experience 
which provided background for his 1948 book, The, 
War Lords of Washington. Thought by some re- 
viewers to be too journalistic in style, this “docu 
mented report of the civil war waged in Washing-§ 
ton by the dollar-a-year appointees” was praised by$ 
others as warm, idealistic, and thought-provoking* 
and was selected by the Book Find Club r 
Since 1952 he has devoted all his time to literary $ 
work, and although his Washington columns and 
book reviews have appeared in The Nation for sev- - 
eral years, his chief occupation has been Civil Wat 
history. Gathering material from diaries, letters, and ¢ 
soldiers’ reports, he wrote Mr. Lincoln's Army, the ; 
story of the early years. A New York Times review 
by A. F. Harlow lauded Catton’s “rare gift of doing ; 
enormous research and then presenting it in what is * 
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Catton 





almost a motion picture in color of march, camp and 
field, with brief; vivid closeups of generals.’’ When 
Catton continued with the chronicle of the bloody 
1862-1863 campaigns in Glory Road, Avery Craven 
in the Chicago Sunday Tribune, called the work 
military history . . . at its best {He} has come 
remarkably close to catching the feelings and rea 
tions of citizen soldiers He imparts 
reality to camp and battle.”’ 

The final volume was A Stillness at Appomatt 
which also won the 1954 National Book Award 
with this citation: “Mr. Catton has combined his 
torical accuracy with poetic insight to present the 
story of the Army of the Potomac in the final years 
of the Civil War. Writing from the point of view 
of the citizens who found themselves soldiers, he 
has reaffirmed the great American 


an air of 


tradition of a 


peace-loving people who, faced with necessity, can 
also produce greatness in war.’ A Stillness at At 
pomattox (a Book-of-the-Month Club selection) 


was acclaimed by critics, military men, historians 
T. Harry Williams, in the Satarday Revieu 
the impact of the main theme: the change by 
war was becoming hard, relentless, even cruc]|—in 
short, modern and total.’’ Stressed by most 
have been Catton’s special qualities as historian 
journalist: as he explained in his NBA acceptan 
speech What both the reporter and the historian 
are really looking at is people on the march 
What we see, if we look closely, is that the sum o 
many small victories won by individual human be 
ings is . a victory for all of us Out of 
sight, somewhere, something great is moving 
When the reporter or historian does his job faith 
fully, now and then we get a glimpse of it 


Bruce Catton and his wife, the former 
Cherry, live in Bethesda, Maryland, near Washing 
ton. Their only child, William Bruce Catton, is 
now at work on his Ph.D. in history at Northwest 
ern University. A Presbyterian in religion, a Demo 
crat in politics, Catton is a member of the National 
Press Club and current president of the Civil War 
Round Table of Washington RutH ULMAN 


ritic 


Hazel 
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TWO BOOKS OF LITERARY AND 
RELIGIOUS SIGNIFICANCE 


THE GOLDEN ANGEL 


PAPERS ON PROUST 
by ELLIOTT COLEMAN 


On July 6th we will publish The Golden Angel: Papers on Proust, by Elliott 
Coleman, a study of the religious symbolism in the work of the great French 
novelist. 


Those who, in the past, have considered Proust a decadent novelist, celebrating 
the sins of fashionable Parisians, will now have to reconsider their ground. In many 
respects this is one of the most important books yet written about Proust's life and 
work. Proust as Christian—and Catholic—artist takes on a more significant stature; 
Proust’s sense of tragedy and irony is seen to be more profound in conception and 
delineation, with the whole great work becoming more important in its philosophical 
and metaphysical dimensions. 


Elliott Coleman is Director of The Writing Seminars at Johns Hopkins, and is 
the author of several books of poetry, the most recent being 27 Night Sonnets (New 
Directions, 1949) and A Glass Darkly (Contemporary Poetry, 1953). He also or- 
ganized the critical symposium published as No. XVI in the Bollingen Series by 
Pantheon Books in 1949 as The Johns Hopkins University Lectures in Criticism. 


July 6: $3.50 


THE BOOK of OUR LADY of GUADALUPE 


Edited by DoNALD Demarest, author of Fabulous Ancestor 


In Mexico the great Christian shrine (visited by some 400,000 U.S. tourists 
every year) is the Basilica of Our Lady of Guadalupe, built on the site specified 
by the Virgin Mary in Her Appearances in December, 1531, to Juan Diego, an 
Indian convert, indentifying Herself with the protection of the Indians. 


The Book of Our Lady of Guadalupe is a selective anthology of documentary 
writings about Her Appearances, the Sacred Image, miracles wrought through Her, 
and the history of the Sanctuary of Guadalupe from 1531 to the present. Almost 
none of this authentic material has ever appeared in English. It is one of the most 
beautiful and moving books in the entire field of spiritual literature and history, a 
record of absorbing mystical experience, miracle and devotion, and it is of particular 
interest in this Marian Year. 

Iilustrated: August 12: $3.50 


COLEY TAYLOR, Ine. 143 East 63rd St. New York 21, N.Y. 
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Doris Miles Disney 


i. HEK PLEASANT, MODERN HOME on Maide 
Lane in Plainville, Connecticut, Doris Mile 
Disney recently completed Trick or Treat, her sev 


enteenth mystery mailed it to Doubleday 
who have always published her books, and starte 
a new one. (Mrs. Disney, who should not be con 
fused with Dorothy Cameron Disney, another writ 
but often has been-——1s not relate 
by marriage to Walt Disney, either.) Anthon 
Boucher has praised her books not only for work 
manlike plotting, but for their ‘acid etching of the 
everyday Such novels as That Wohic/ Crookes 
(1948) and Do Unte Others (1953) beet 
called Curious and absorbing combinations of case 


story; 


er of mysteries 


have 


history and novel 
One of the four 
farmer, and the late 
Miles, and herself the 
named Elizabeth, Mrs 
keenest 


daughters of Edward L. Miles 
Elizabeth Anne (Malone) 
mother of a ten-year-old alse 
Disney finds some of het 
own family circle. Her 
niece, nephews, and daughter “are particularly con 
cerned that in my next book I kill a man. I hadn't 
realized until they called it to my attention that I 


critics inside her 


have been slaughtering an undue percentage of 
women 

Born December 22, 1907, in the small town of 
Glastonbury, Connecticut (where the s ts silent) 


where 
spent 


Doris Miles attended the local high school 
she “inevitably” edited the school paper. She 


Massachusetts, and 


some years in Springtield 
worked in an insurance office in Hartford—hence 
her sure knowledge of the intricacies of life insur 


Skeleton. On June 19 
late George J 


ance as shown in Family 
1936, Doris Miles was married to th 
Disney; during the war, when Mr. Disney was in 
the Navy, she stayed with his family in Philadel 
phia. Asked to account for her daily life since, Mrs 
Disney has quoted from a tale told her by het 
daughter, “full of witches and giants and magi 
and a heroine who had a tough time Fifteen years 
went by,”’ said Elizabeth 

“Something must have happened to the girl all 
that time,” objected her mother 

“No,” said Elizabeth 
every morning and took in the milk and supported 
herself but nothing much happened to het 


Of course she got up 


When not housekeeping, gardening, or working 
with the local Woman's Club and P.T.A., Mrs. Dis 
ney puts in three hours a day writing. She finds it 
easiest to concentrate on plots when washing 
dishes, a job she dislikes 

Mrs. Disney sold her first book in 1943, “the 
sale coinciding with the arrival of Elizabeth."” Com 
pound for Death was praised by the Saturday, Re 
of Literature tor its 


viet pleasant, relaxing style.”’ 
Murder on a Tangent (1945) was followed by 
Dark Road (1946), which the New Republi 


thought “grim and highly interesting’; Isaac An 
derson in the Times called it “an unusually fine ex 
ample of the detective story in reverse Virginia 
Kirkus called Who Rides a Tiger (1946) “a ro 
mantic mystery with art and substance’; and James 


Sandoe thought Appointment at Nine (1947) “a 
very satisfactory tale,’ though he and other critics 
objected that a key piece of evidence had been 
withheld from the reader. Enduring Old Charms 


(1947) considered the familiar case of a young 
j 


fortune-hunter married to an aging woman,:and the 
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Doris Mires Disney 


Saturday Review of Literature called it “‘grim—but 
Testimony by Silence (1948) was a treat 
a famous British 


good 
ment in an American setting of 
cause célébre, the Bravo Case (also the basis of 
Joseph Shearing’s So Evil My Love). That Which 
is Crooked, a penetrating study of a warped mind 
from childhood through adolescence’ (New York 
Times) was followed by Count the Ways (1949) 
This murder novel, with its title from Mrs. Brown 
ing, szemed “routine” to the New Y« whose 
critic, however, praised its well-behaved 
prose 

Family Skeleton (1949), 
critical acclaim, publication in a pocket edition 
and a sale to Hollywood, which retitled it ‘Stella 
and starred Ann Sheridan in the resultant film. It 
concerned an obstreperous uncle in a Ring Lardnet 
ish family who was accidentally killed at a picnic 
The family buries him, and hopefully tries to col 
lect insurance. O'Neill, Mrs. Disney's pleasant 


rker 


quiet 


hit the jackpot, with 


young detective, is the sleuth in Fire at Will 
(1950). Drexel Drake called this a ‘‘well-set-up 
and deeply snarled puzzle,’ and Straw Man 
(1951), a Mystery Guild selection, ‘‘a shrewdly 
woven fabric of circumstantial evidence Some 
reviewers objected to the murderer's being identi 
fied half-way in the latter book. Look Back on 
Murder (1951) was also a book club selection 
(Unicorn). The New Yorker thought Heavy 
Heavy Hangs (1952) “a somewhat conventional 


item, but pleasantly and lucidly written.” Preserip 
tion for Murder (1953), with its young woman 
doctor, was a study in infatuation 

Blue-eyed and brown haired, of medium height 
and weight, Mrs. Disney manages a full, busy life 
with easy competence and knowledge of the ways 
of the world. Her young daughter and a large 
complacent tomcat, Mickey, insure that she has few 
dull moments. She gardens, swims, and plays bridge 
in season, and reads a little of everything 
ally mystery stories EARLE F. WALBRIDG! 
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Nonfiction 


e THE ART OF HOMEMAKING—Georgine Ritland Harris 

Guidance for young parents who wish to create a happy, secure home and to build 
character in their children, Sensible treatment of family relationships. June $3.00 
e LET'S LEGALIZE OFF-TRACK GAMBLING —Edwin C. McKetney 

A careful weighing of the arguments pro and con, with a plea for the dual advantages 
of legalizing off-track gambling: reduced crime and increased tax revenues. June $1.00 
© THOUGHTS FROM MANY MINDS—/J. A. Parden 

A rich treasury of anecdotes, poems and philosphic comments—some serious, some 
humorous—and all worth knowing and enjoying. July $4.00 
e STONE AGE ECONOMi*7S IN THE ATOMIC AGE—Olaf Nelson 

Traces the evolution of human interdependence from barter methods to today’s complex 
structures; shows why economic acts have remained on a trial-and-error basis; and 
proposes corrective measures. July $3.00 
¢ Q R D? SNOHOMISH—Conrad Burns 

Sea story of a remarkable towing operation between Seattle and Buenos Aires, retold 
by the wireless operator of the Snohomish. July Illus. $2.50 





Fiction 
¢ MARTIN LARWIN—Tomas Spence and Eric Heath 

This novel about a world-wide adventurer who started life as a waterboy during the 
Panama Canal’s construction promises intense reading pleasure. Dynamic, well-written, 
with authentic plot and locale July $3.00 
¢ THE TRAPPERS AND SHAWNEES ON THE WAR PATH—Arnold H. Schroeder 
An exciting story of the Imhoff family in frontier days ofiers a full canvas of well-drawn 
characters and highly readable history June $3.00 
e GIRL OF THE HILLS—Frances Jackson-Thames 

The urge to amount to something keynotes the character of a Mississippi hill-country 
girl who overcomes heartbreaking disappointments. June $3.00 
© TODAY, WE'RE FREE—Rossie C. Allen 

Fate is kind and re-unites a father, daughter, and mother whose lives were disrupted 
by the harsh regime of a World War II concentration camp August $2.50 





Poetry 
e NIGHT'S MUSIC —Jon Hargreave 

Lyric poems—Peace, Consideration, Highway in the Sky, A Beauty Troth, and others 
reflecting perception and kindness. August $2.00 
e AND AUTUMN CAME—Rod McKuen 


Poems tracing the search for love, the findings, and the loss—tinged with sadness in 


a diary keyed to the seasons August $2.90 


And ... a story for youngsters: 
CRUSTACE, THE CRABBED CRAB—Jean Chandler 


Little Kathy visits the homes of mermaids and other undersea creatures and shows the 
Crabbed Crab how he can join the orchestra of Princess Triteena. July Illus. $2.00 


LIBRARY DISCOUNT: 20%, * with vacation leisure to browse and read 


PAGEANT PRESS Inc., 130 West 42nd St., New York 36, N.Y. 





Homer to Hemingway 


3000 Books of 3000 Years 
1050 B.C. to 1950 A.D. 


Selected on the Basis of a Consensus 
of Expert Opinion 


by Asa Don Dickinson 484p. 1953 $6.00 


For long and active years Mr. Dickinson, as the librarian 
of leading institutions, inveighed against the blind devo- 
tion to current best sellers and “handsomely packaged 
sets of culture.” He was engaged in collecting hundreds 
of recommended lists prepared over the years by as many 
critics, librarians, and other members of the literary and 
educational world. 


His new book is definitely a “Consensus of Expert Opin- 
ion.” All authors included are dated and briefly identi- 
fied. Their selected titles are then succinctly and often 
pungently described. In addition to the main author list 
there are lists arranged by date, by nationality, and by 
subject or literary form, plus a title index. 


. there scarcely could be more up-to-daie evaluation 
of '3,000 books of 3,000 years, 1050 B.C. to 1950 A.D.’ ... 
Unlike most books whose destiny is on a reference shelf, 
this one is a sort of unofficial vade mecum for the reader 
who either wants to know what time has labeled best 
among the classics, or who, not knowing too much about 
what to read, would like a little help in choosing books.” 

Chicago Tribune 


THE H. W. WILSON COMPANY 
950-972 University Avenue New York 52, N.Y. 
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FUN 


AND GAMES 
WILL SPUR 


Ke Games? 


YOUR SALES | © Nations 


ABINGDON 


PARTY PARADE 

27 Party Plans for Teen-agers 
By Bernice Hogan * 27 party plans—each 
built around a clever, original theme. 
Complete with suggestions for invitations, 
decorations, games, stunts, songs, favors, 
and food. Profusely illustrated. 

June 28th, $1.95 


THE FUN ENCYCLOPEDIA 

By E. O. Harbin * 2,400 wholesome enter- 
tainment plans for outdoors and indoors, 
all occasions, all ages. 21 feature sections. 
Illustrated. $3.95 


GAY PARTIES FOR 

ALL OCCASIONS 

By E. O. Harbin * 72 easy-to-give group 
and seasonal parties, plus nearly 200 
games, riddles, stunts. Illustrated. $2.95 


THE COKESBURY DINNER 
AND BANQUET BOOK 

By Clyde Merrill Maguire * 23 tested 
plans for food, fun, and fellowship — 
complete, detailed and adaptable to any 
age or group. $1.95 


THE COKESBURY GAME BOOK 
By A. M. Depew * 600 well-chosen active 
and quiet games. Index. Iilustrated. $1.95 


THE COKESBURY 

SHOWER BOOK 

By Katherine Fite and Garland C. Paine 

* 41 complete plans for every kind of 

shower — wedding, bon voyage, stork, 

anniversary or seasonal. Index. Iilustrated. 
$1.50 


FUN FOR ONE — OR TWO 
200 Activities for Boys and Girls 
By Bernice Wells Carlson * Perfect for 
rainy days, traveling, colds and minor 
illnesses, nothing-to-do restlessness. 
Illustrated. Ages 7 up. 

Cloth, $2; Paper, $1.35 


£ O HARBIN 


GAMES OF 
MANY NATIONS 
149 Games from 
all over the World 


By E. O. Harbin, author of The Fun Ency- 
clopedia * A world of fun from all over 
the world. Collected from 27 countries, 
these active and quiet games for every 
occasion and any number of players are 
clearly and fully explained with directions 
and diagrams. June 28th, $1.95 


PHUNOLOGY 

By E. O. Harbin * 1,000 year-round enter- 
tainment plans. Includes plays, operettas, 
stunts, games. Index. $1.95 


GAMES FOR BOYS AND GIRLS 
By E. O. Harbin * 262 games for all 
size groups . . . definitely recommended.” 

— Library Journal 
IMustrated. Cloth, $2; paper, $1.35* 


THE COKESBURY STUNT BOOK 
Revised Edition 

By A. M. Depew * More than 500 original 
stunts for luncheons, parties, club meet- 
ings, etc. Index. Illustrated, $2.95 


THE JUNIOR PARTY BOOK 


By Bernice Wells Carlson * 24 gay parties 
which children can plan and give them- 
selves. Invitations, decorations, games, re- 
freshments. Amusingly illustrated. 

Ages 7-12. $2 


THE COKESBURY PARTY BOOK 


By A. M. Depew * 52 completely planned 

parties for holidays, special occasions. In- 

cludes costumes, games, stunts. Index. 
$1.95 


ABINGDON PRESS 


Nashville 2, Tennessee 


AN A 
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SPEECH 
JOURNALS 


QUARTERLY JOURNAL 


OF SPEECH 
Published in February, April, Oc- 
tober, December $3.50 


THE SPEECH TEACHER 
Published in January, March, Sep- 
tember, November $3.50 


SPEECH MONOGRAPHS 
Published in March, June, August, 
November $6.00 


Speech Association of America 
12 East Bloomington St. 
lowa City, lowa 











kiibrary Casseve 


KEEP PAMPHLETS, BOOKLETS, MAGAZINES, 
LOOSE MATERIALS, IN GOOD CONDITION 
Save Binding Costs 


Full range of 5 sizes ranging from 10"x7"x 
4" to 164%)"x11%y"x3". Heavy cardboard 
construction, with reinforced corners, green 
vellum fronts, leather pull, and labeled for 
contents indication. Standard equipment 
for any library! 
Card Index trays (heavy cardboard) in 
four sizes, as well as wood end vertical file 
xes, are also a part of the Apex 
line of library equipment. Write 
today for complete pm riptivefolder. 


@X paper Box CORPORATION 
311 W. Superior St., Chicago 10, Il. 

















What 
Our 
Readers 
Think 


{Eprror's Nore: The correspondence columr 
Wilson Library Bulletin are open to all our reade 
debate and comment The Editor is not respor 
opinions expressed in these columns. } 


Appreciation of Esther Mullin 


With the establishment of a continuing fund to 
buy children’s books for the Cleveland Public Li 
brary, former students, friends and associates of 
the late Esther Mullin expressed their appreciation 
of her unique contributions to their community 
Originator and director of the popular Fairy Tale 
Theater radio program which dramatizes children's 
stories, Miss Mullin had been active in radio and 
dramatic circles in the city for many years before 
her death early in 1953. 

By April 6 of this year $700 had been collected 
through voluntary contributions. This sum repre 
sented the largest single gift, aside from special 
endowments, that had ever been given to the 
Cleveland Public Library, showing in what esteem 
Miss Mullin has been held 

The memorial assumes two-fold significance 
since Miss Mullin had initiated a similar fund 
after the death of Aldarilla Shipley Beistle, script 
writer for Fairy Tale Theater who died in 1949 
Since that time, several hundred books have been 
added to the Lewis Carroll Room in the Main 
Library with moncy collected for that purpose 
Each one of them bears a special bookplate de 
signed by Mrs. Beistle’s daughter, Mary Alice 
Rothko. The bookplate has now been redesigned 
to include Esther Mullin’s name and will be used 
in all future books bought with these funds 

The additional money which is the result of a 
large number of smal] voluntary contributions, in 
cluding many from children, makes. possible the 
extension of the original memorial which benefited 
only the Lewis Carroll Room in the Main Library 
Four neighborhood branches in different areas of 
the city will each set aside several shelves in their 
children’s rooms for books in this collection. Spe 
cial marks on the backs of the books will mak« 
them recognizable at a glance and each will have 
the distinctive bookplate 


Book Quiz 
To the Editor 
We were very pleased to see in print our arti le 
about our first series of radio book quiz programs 
which you used in your March 1954 issue, page 
606 [Books Are Fun Quiz} The article should 
have read, “Children of different grades partici 
pating every Sunday afternoon from 2 to 2:30 P.M. 
Every afternoon might seem a dismaying prospect! 
We have just concluded our second series of pro 
grams, and we feel it was most successful and are 
looking forward to yet another next yeat 
VirGINiA Hatcu, Childrens Librarian 
Russell Library 
Middlet wn, Connecticut 
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“Seasoned to Taste” 


To the Editor 

We at King County Public Library were pleased 
with Mr. Bauer's “Seasoned to Taste” page in the 
February issue in which the annual Writer's Fair 
of the Burien Library Guild was featured. Burien 
is the largest of 39 branch libraries in our King 
County system. The Burien Library Guild is the 
local sponsoring group which is endeavoring to 
promote community interest in a new library to re- 
place outgrown quarters. In Washington the county 
library provides all books and other materials and 
employs and pays all library personnel, while the 
sponsoring groups in each community furnish li- 
brary quarters, heat, light and janitor service 
RUTH HALE GERSHEVSKY, Supervisor of Branches 

King County Public Library 

Seattle, Washington 


Mr. Bauer has been at his best in the last two 
issues of “Seasoned to Taste.” 
Guy R. LYLE, Director of Libraric 
Louisiana State University 
Baton Rouge 


Miriam Downing Tompkins 


When all the tribute due to Miriam Tompkins 
as a librarian and a teacher has been paid, we still 
search for the means of rebuilding her spiritual 
image. For her achievements, which have placed 
her in the rank of pioneers of our profession, do 
not seem to account fully for the spell felt in con 
tact with her. 

As she taught the new methods of public library 
work and adult education which she had helped to 
develop, the substance of her teaching served often 
as the vehicle for a deeper sphere of her creative- 
ness, which consisted of ideals, beliefs, and high 
principles. These she defended against the constant 
opposition presented by everyday reality. Her 
candor in stating her convictions, coupled with the 
delicacy of her personal restraint, was perhaps the 
secret of the inspiration to which many of her col- 
leagues and students responded, sometimes far be 
yond the range of the problems put before them 
Even when those who loved and admired Miriam 
Tompkins did not always agree with her on a given 
question, they took from her example the courage 
to be loyal to those values which they, as individu 
als, cherished most—be it as librarians, educators, 
citizens, or sifnply as human beings 

One idea particularly close to her heart was the 
guidance of readers based upon an enlightened 
evaluation and balanced presentation of books 
This idea led to the formation of the Subcommittee 
on Book Appraisal of the ALA Adult Education 
Board, of which she was chairman. As we, who 
were devoted to her first as students and later as 
co-workers, will try to continue in her spirit, so will 
countless others for whom she has enhanced the 
concept of librarianship as a continuous challenge 


THE SUBCOMMITTEE ON BOOK APPRAISAL 
OF THE ALA ADULT EDUCATION BoarD 

Lois AFFLERBACH 
I-tse Bry 
James C, Dance 
MARGA FRANCK 
SytviA G. MECHANIC 
MARGARET M. KINNEY 


(Continued on page 842) 
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AVALON BOOKS 


With Plasti-Kleer* Library Jackets 
MARRY ON MONDAY 


by Laura Saunders 
HEAD IN THE CLOUDS 
by Joan Sargent 


APACHE KILL 
by William Hopson 


July 


WINDS OF HEAVEN 
by Alice Lent Covert 


TAKE MY PLACE 


by Frances Sarah Moore $2.50 


TALES OF THE OZARKS B&C 
by William Byron Mowery .. $2.75 


$2.50 





At All Dealers 


AVALON BOOKS 
22 East 60th Street New York 22, N. Y. 


Canadian Representatives: 
THE RYERSON PRESS, TORONTO 
* Registered Trade-Mark, Library Service, Inc. 





aaPublic Relations Planner 
Gets Results... 


for a Library Serving a 

Population of 3,000: 
7 follow your Suggestions closely, 
and appreciate the wealth of ideas 
you give e 

for a Library Serving 25,000: 
“Your posters and booklets are most 
helpful. Your service comes with a 
real inspiration each month.” 

for a Library Serving 120,000: 
“Each issue of the Planner is abso 
lutely full of excellent suggestions.” 


Why not let the Planner get results for 
YOUR Library? Write for information 
and free samples to 


PUBLIC RELATIONS 
PLANNER 


Box 171! 
Tuckahoe 7, New York 

















Bruce Books 


to be published during 
June, July, August 


THE HISTORY OF ISRAEL 


By Giuseppe Ricciotti 


The monumental, two-volume history of the Jewish 
people from Abraham to the final revolt in 130 A.D. 
by the author of Life of Christ and Paul the Apostle. 


JERUSALEM THE GOLDEN 
By Denis O'Shea 
Here is the historical background, the little stories, the 
accounts of customs and people of the Holy Land that 
make up the scenes for the first 14 mysteries of the 
Rosary. 


THE APRIL TIME 
By Celine Meller 


A nostalgic and lyrical novel about a typical 
teen, Betsy Cramer, and her senior year at a 
girl's school, tracing her social woes, her ro- 
mances, her academic troubles and triumphs. 
For younger teens. $2.95 


PIERRE OF THE ISLAND 
By Nicolete Meredith Stack 
The story of Pierre, a 9 year old French Ca- 
nadian boy, and how he adjusts to the city of 
Quebec after his family moves from their farm 
on the Isle de Orleans. For boys and girls 
7 to Il. $2.00 


CHRISTMAS STORYBOOK 


By Agnes Ireland Theen 


Children of 8 to 11 will delight in reading these 
20 short stories about Christmas that are based 
either on the Gospel account or legend fantasy. 


FURNITURE ANTIQUES 
FOUND IN VIRGINIA 


By E. Carlyle Lynch 


32 pieces of original and authentic antiques from Vir- 
ginia for the home craftsmen. $3.50 


CRAFTWORK IN METAL, 
WOOD, LEATHER, PLASTICS 


By Franklin H. Gottshall 


Every craftsman will want to make many of these 39 
distinctive projects that cleverly utilize two or more 
materials in single project. $4.00 


THE BRUCE PUBLISHING CO. 
1106 Bruce Building 
Milwaukee 1, Wisconsin 





(Continued from page 841) 
Practical Memorial Book Program 


The Memorial Book Foundation originated in 
the Fowler-Benton County Library, Fowler, Indi 
ana, in 1953. It was organized and formed to meet 
a need that confronts most libraries at one time or 
another, that of handling memorial gifts and dona- 
tions. When only an occasioanl volume or gift ts 
presented, the librarian can usually handle the cat 
aloging and acknowledgements without too much 
difhculty. But when memorial gifts in large num 
bers or amounts are presented, it often becomes a 
problem for the all too many understaffed libraries 

The Fowler-Benton County Library, in an effort 
to minimize the correspondence and paper work, 
and at the same time encourage public interest in 
supporting the library through memorial gifts, set 
up a definite program encompassed under the Me 
morial Book Foundation. A patron of the library 
wishing to present a memorial may: (1) specify a 
definite volume, ¢.g., one having a personal asso 
ciation with the deceased; or (2) give a monetary 
gift with the stipulation that the family of the 
deceased govern the choice of its use; or (3) proffer 
a monetary gift with the librarian given the juris 
diction over its expenditure. The above is accom 
plished by the patrons filling out a form card either 
at the library or at the funeral home where these 
memorial cards are available. Cooperation with the 
funeral directors enables the promotion of such 
memorial gifts. Often the families of the deceased 
make the request that gifts to the Memorial Book 
Foundation are preferred in lieu of floral offerings 
when the death notices are inserted in the news 
papers. Periodic news releases in local papers ex 
plaining the above procedure likewise 
growth and interest in the foundation 


promote 


All Memorial Book Foundation volumes carry a 
specially designed book plate which carries the 
name of the individual in whose memory the vol 
ume was presented as well as that of the donor 
As soon as the volumes are cataloged and ready to 
be placed in circulation, a form note card bearing 
a duplicate of this book plate along with an ack 
nowledgement from the librarian is mailed to the 
donor. A similar card also carrying a duplicate 
book plate is mailed to the family of the deceased 
Thus, with a minimum of paper work these volumes 
are acknowledged by the library in a personal man 
ner that further promotes the growth of the foun 
dation. A periodic publication of the list of volumes 
given under the Memorial Book Foundation also 
keeps public interest alive. 


The Fowler-Benton County Library, Fowler, In 
diana, will be glad to send any interested library a 
sample packet of these forms used by the founda 
tion. Please send 25¢ to cover printing and mailing 
costs 


Masculinity in Folklore 
To the Editor: 

Some readers of my article in your November is 
sue have asked why American folklore materials 
should appeal more strongly to young readers and 
listeners than do other standard inclusions in the 
books for the lower grades 

American folk hero tales furnish some of the 


masculinity that is so largely lacking in the teach 
ing staff of the elementary school. This is not said 
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in criticism, but is intended constructively as sug- 
gesting a means whereby we can partly compensate 
for conditions that we cannot very well alter more 
directly. 

The physical prowess of the folk heroes is well 
calculated to appeal to the more active type of mas- 
culine reader in your classroom or library group 
The same may be said for the good-humored non- 
chalance of the mastermen before problems insol- 
uble for ordinary weaklings or womenfolks. This 
same appeal applies to the strong-arm, direct action 
response of the folk heroes to the menacing forces 
that would overwhelm anything but these symbols 
of everlasting youth and unlimited physical vigor 
and valor 

This thirst for masculinity in the elementary 
school or library is not confined to the boys. The 
girls may not derive their satisfaction in the same 
way as the boys by self-substitution for the hero 
But in every folklore there are also superwomen, 
heroines, with whom they cari identify themselves 
Of course, many of the supermen have their mates 

and many times mates of somewhat similar 
prowess and self-possession. Hero worship has 
never been limited to any particular gender. 
ELIZABETH PILANT, Executive Secretary 
National Conference American Folk- 
lore for Youth 
Ball State Teachers College 
Muncie, Indiana 


To the Editor 


An organization to be called The League of 
Lithographed Librarians is now forming. Member- 
ship is open to any, or all, tattooed librarians, male 
and female. There will be no dues, nor any formal 
meetings. The purpose of this exclusive organiza- 
tion is for the exchange of information for com- 
batting snide remarks directed at our artistic 
anatomies 

The first ten applicants will become Charter 
Members, and may assist in writing a constitution 

To qualify for membership a candidate must 
(1) be employed as a professional librarian; (2) 
be embossed with an epidermis etching; (3) sub- 
mit proof of the above listed items 

Inerested persons write: Frank J. Anderson, 
Founder, The League of Lithographed Librarians, 
Kansas Wesleyan University, Salina, Kansas. 


DESSERT 


A honey of a book came from the presses a few 
years ago. It was Bees, Their Vision, Chemical 
Senses, and Language by Karl von Frisch. The book 
is allegedly the first one to impart the ‘method by 
which bees, coming into the hive, perform a ballet 
to communicate the direction and distance of the 
food flowers that they have found profitable to 
work.” There have been many other noteworthy 
books about bees. Can you recall a mediocre book 
on the subject? Every book on bees seems to be a 
honey. Whether bees attract good writers or inspire 
indifferent writers is hard to decide 

Among bee anecdotes, one by Henry John 
Stephen Smith is worth repeating. Someone once 
remarked, “What a wonderful man Ruskin is, but 
he has a bee in his bonnet,” to which came the 
reply, “Yes, a whole hive of them; but how 
pleasant it is to hear the humming!" 


HARRY C. BAUER 
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WRITE FOR 
FOLDER 


A COMPLETE, MONEY-SAVING 
SIGN SHOP IN ONE BOX! 


Save the cost of professional sign painting 
with Demco’s new, improved Gummed 
Letters. They stick where you apply them 
— won't come loose or brash off — make 
eye-catching, attractive signs in minutes. 
Complete fonts supplied in nested ‘‘easy-to- 
pick” trays which form a portable kit. 
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Use the handy Demco Ruled Card Stock or 
Heavy Mounting paper as a background for 
Gummed Letters. Refills of single letters 
and numerals available at small cost. 
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Early Candlelight 


by Maud Hart Lovelace 


This ever popular historical 
romance has been reprinted 
once again to meet the con- 
stant demand from devoted 
readers, both youthful and 
adult, of Mrs. Lovelace’s sto- 
ries. Set in the pioneer days of 
Minnesota, the story recounts 
the colorful adventures of 
French Canadian voyageurs, 
Indians, and fur traders 
around old Fort Snelling. The 
Hartford Courant calls the 
book “unique in that it is a 
‘wholesome historical novel’ 

and that without being maud- 
lin!” $3.00 


Wanda Gag 


THE STORY OF AN 
ARTIST 


by Alma Scott 


A biography of the creator of 
Millions of Cats, Snippy and 
Snappy, and other books. “A 
revealing record of a woman 
of great independence of spirit, 
originality and integrity, which 
is of interest to all aspiring 
young people, but especially to 
artists.” New York Times. 


49 illustrations. $3.00 


LLL 





The UNIVERSITY of 
MINNESOTA PRESS 


MINNEAPOLIS 14 





Write For 
These 


The ACRL Monograph on Proceedings of the 
1953 ACRL Buildings Plans Institute may be or 
dered, at $2.25 a copy, from ACRL Monographs, 
c/o American Library Association, 50 East Huron 
Street, Chicago 11, Illinois. The issue on the build 
ings institute, where librarians and architects 
worked together in presenting plans for proposed 
library buildings, contains a bibliography of peri 
odical articles on college and university library 
buildings, bringing up-to-date the outstanding peri 
odical contributions in the field. 


To help promote summer reading and library 
facilities, Random House and Enrichment Records 
(based on Landmark books) have given permission 
for libraries to broadcast, locally, the copyrighted 
material, without royalty payment. A series of pro 
fessionally prepared scripts for an announcer to us¢ 
when introducing the records is aimed at making 
young people want to visit the library to find—in 
books—more of the thrill and drama portrayed on 
these authentic recordings. Announcer’s scripts 
one for each of the twelve titles now available—are 
free upon request to Martha riuddleston, Director 
Enrichment Records, 246 Fifth Avenue, New 
York 1. 


Plans for Young Canada’s Book Week, to be 
celebrated from November 15-22, include a poster 
which can be used by both French and English 
speaking groups, booklists in both languages, and 
a few new bookmarks. For information, address 
the Canadian Library Association, Room 40, 46 
Elgin St., Ottawa, Ontario. Attention: Mrs. Joyce 
Sowby,. 


To the County Line, a 91-page manual on the 
extension of library service to counties in Indiana 
may be requested at $1 a copy from the Indiana 
State Library (Indianapolis), which published it 
jointly with the Indiana Library Association. The 
publication describes steps in organizing a county 
library by extension from an established public 
library. 


Seven Joys of Reading, the literary essay by Mary 
Wright Plummer, who served successively as libra 
rian and director at the Pratt Institute Library 
School between 1890 and 1911, has been reprinted 
in an attractive 11-page pamphlet. It is available 
at 15 cents a copy from Dean Wayne Shirley, Li 
wt ay Cchool, Pratt Institute, Brooklyn 5, New York 
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“Music to Remember,’ an annotated record li 
brary of eighty 10-inch, 78-mm discs which cover 
and expand the repertory of Lillian Baldwin's book 
of the same name, has been released by the Sound 
Book Press Society. The recordings are by the 
Philharmonic Orchestra of Hamburg with Hans 
Jurgen Walther as conductor. For information 
address the Sound Book Press Society, Inc., Post 
Office Box 222, Scarsdale, New York 


The John Crerar Library has begun publication 
of a small bulletin, Crerar Current, issuing news 
and notes of the world’s largest free public library 
devoted exclusively to science and technology. 
Copies are gratis to libraries with research collec- 
tions in any of the sciences, on request to the John 
Crerar Library, 86 East Randolph Street, Chicago 
1, Illinois. 


“What to Read about Work with Older People 

a 9-page mimeographed bibliography compiled 
with the help of welfare workers in cooperation 
with the St. Paul, Minnesota, Public Library, may 
be obtained from the Greater St. Paul Leisure Time 
Activities Council, which issued it. Address Dr 
A. Z. Mann, Leisure Time Activities Council, St 
Paul Community Chest and Council, Wilder Build 
ing, St. Paul 2, Minnesota. 


Longmans, Green has prepared a 62-page an 
notated and indexed booklist, “Young America’s 
Heritage Books.” The list, which includes indica 
tion of grade levels and symbols indicating recom- 
mendation of books by library or education groups, 
is available from Longmans, Green and Company, 
Inc., 55 Fifth Avenue, New York 3 


The Office of Education's Public Library Statis 
tics, Bulletin 1953, number 9, presents a statistical 
picture of the public library situation in the United 
States at the midpoint of the century. In addition 
to comprehensive data on the holdings, use, person 
nel, and finances, the publication indicates some 
trends by com parative percentages for the key years 
1939, 1945, and 1950. Among 'the new features 
included are statistics and interpretations on the 
size of geographical areas served, bookmobile serv 
ice, library systems grouped by unit of support, and 
state library extension agencies, (€ opies are avail- 
able from the Superintendent of Documents, Wash 
ington 25, D.C., at 25 cents each 

Bulletin 1953 is supplemented by Sratistics of 
Public Libraries in Cities with Populations of 
100,000 or More; Fiscal 1953, by Mary M. Will 
hoite. In response to requests, a new item has 
been added to the compilation: number of books 
added during the year by purchase and by other 
means. The report is issued by the Service to Li- 
braries Section of the Office of Education, Depart- 
ment of Health, Education, and Welfare, Washing 
ton 25, D.C., from which copies of the present 
publication are available free. 


(Continued on page 846) 
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SCOTCH BRAND PERMANENT 


MENDING 


‘ 


FOR QUICK AND EASY 

PAGE MENDING 
This new instant-sticking invisible 
cellulose acetate tape mends pages 
magically fast! It stays crystal clear 
and shrink-proof — never yellows or 
leaves a gummy residue like ordinary 
cellophane tape. It can be stored for 
years without deterioration. 


sizes for every use 


Demco supplies the widths and sizes 
needed on every desk in the library and 
school. Write for details and prices. 


Look first in the Demco Catalog for the latest 


in library tools and techniques. 


DEMCO LIBRARY SUPPLIES 
Madison 1, Wis. New Haven 2, Conn. 
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* Books of 
Lasting Value ! 


“A Commoner's Judge" 
The Life and Times of 
Charles P. Daly By Har- 
old Earl Hammond, Ph.D. $5.00 


“Hijalmar Schacht” 
For and Against Hitler 
By Edward Norman 
Peterson, Ph.D. 


“Mental Health Through 
Will-Training” 
By Abraham A. Low, M.D 
Fourth Edition Now Avail- 
able 


$5.00 


$5.00 


“Forgotten Founding Fathers” 
By Wm. T. Hanzsche, D.D. $3.00 


Bookstore 


From Your 


THE CHRISTOPHER PUBLISHING HOUSE 


Boston 20. 














ARCADIA HOUSE 


Dependable light fiction for public 
Cloth bound—and with PLASTI-KLEER* jackets 
June titles, ready late May, $2.50 each: 


libraries. 


LETTER FROM ANNETTE by Jeanne Bowman 
An unusual romance about a boy and a girl, 
half a continent apart and each unknown to 
the other, who decide to help destiny along. 


A MAN TO MARRY by William Neubauer 
A moving tale of young love in the city by 
the Golden Gate. 


NINA by Warren Howard 
In this story of a Korean veteran, ard a girl 
recently a member of the armed forces in 
Germany, Warren Howard once more returns 
to the Eastern Shore which he knows so well. 


TEXAS MEDICO by Len Turner 
A horse doctor in the West Texas brush coun- 
try learns that trouble usually walks on two 
legs, not on four. 


PRAIRIE VENGENCE by Wayne C. Lee 
A hard-hitting yarn of the Nebraska plains in 


the days when the word “homesteader” sent 
ranchers’ hands to their gunbelts. 


MINUS ONE CORPSE by John Cleveland 
Murder divides friends and separates families 
in a gay summer resort town. 

ARCADIA HOUSE, 419 4th Avenue, New York 16 


*Registered Trade Mark, Library Service, Ine. 
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(Continued from page 845) 

The January 1954 issue (number 37) of the 
University of Illinois Library School's Occassonal 
Papers, entitled “Library Internships: History, Pus 
pose, and a Proposal,’ by Esther L. Stallmann, 
discusses internship in the development of library 
education and as a form of education used by othe: 
professions, and gives a specific proposal for a li 
brary internship program. A copy of this paper will 
be sent to any individual or institution without 
charge on request to the editor 


An objective test to determine aptitude for work 
as a cataloger and classifier of library materials has 
been developed by Dr. Thelma Eaton, Associate 
Professor, University of Illinois Library School 
Urbana, Illinois. Single copies of the test, which 
was designed as an aid in counseling undergraduate 
students who may be interested in library work and 
in counseling beginning library school students in 
choosing an area of specialization in library work 
are priced at 35c¢ each and may be obtained from 
the Illini Union Bookstore, University of Illinois 
Urbana, Illinois. Packets of ten copies are available 


at $1.25. 
os 8B 


The Yale University Press Film Service has an 
nounced that the first twelve units are ready 
in its new series of documentary filmstrips, Th 
Pageant of America Filmstrips. Reflecting the co 
operative work of specialists in the fields of history 
and education, this series reveals the story of the 
United States through five centuries of growth and 
development. The completed series will total thirty 
units. For information, address: Yale University 
Press Film Service, New Haven, Connecticut 


The Automotive History Collection, an 8-page 
booklet describing the Detroit, Michigan, Public 
Library's special collection, is available free to li 
brarians on request to the library, 5201 Woodward 
Avenue, Detroit 2. 


now 


The Viking Press, 18 East 48th Street, New York 
17, announces that copies of the end papers for 
Minutes of the Last Meeting by Gene Fowler are 
available for free distribution to libraries as long as 
the supply lasts. 


One Hundred Books, « descriptive list of famous 
books tabulated by the New York Public Library 
from compilations rating books as ‘‘great,”’ “favor 
ite,” “significant,” or ““worth-while,”” was especially 
compiled for listeners to WNYC’s second annual 
Book Festival, a week of March radio programs 
devoted to books and authors. Eight thousand of 
the new book lists were requested by mail during 
the one-week Festival. The same pamphlet may be 
requested by mail at 10 cents a copy from the Pub 
lic Relations Office, New York Public Library 
Fifth Avenue and 42nd Street, New York 18 
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The “Handbook"’ of the Student Library Assist- 
ants of Kentucky, an 11-page mimeographed paper, 
is described in its foreword as “‘an outgrowth of 
an attempt to make libraries meaningful in the 
school life of the pupils of the common schools of 
Kentucky.” It includes a creed, constitution, by- 
laws, handbook for training, sample schedule, rating 
chart, and bibliography of suggested readings 
Price is 40 cents to cover cost of duplication and 
mailing. Address orders to Kentucky State College, 
Frankfort 


The Illinois Library Association has published 
the Illinois Library Association Conference Manual, 
which, though originally prepared for the use of 
ILA, meets problems in planning a convention in 
all organizations. The 44-page manual answers 
such questions as: how can you be certain that the 
hotel space for which you have arranged will actu 
ally be available when your conference begins? 
What provision can you make to insure that all of 
your members will be acceptable to and admitted 
by the convention hotel? What will you do if you 
estimate a probable attendance at a banquet of 250 
persons and find that only 130 tickets are sold, and 
that the hotel is requiring payment for 120 tickets 
at $5 each? The Manaal, which gives complete 
and specific suggestions for exact procedures for 
each committee, is available at $1.25 prepaid from 
the Gregg-Moore Company, 322 West Washington 
Boulevard, Chicago, Illinois 


A loan exhibit collection of one hundred repro- 
ductions of paintings from five centuries, available 
to librarians and others, has been assembled by 
Oestreicher's, print and reproduction suppliers. Any 
ten of these uniformly framed reproductions will 
be loaned for exhibit purposes for a period of one 
week. For further details of the service, which is 
free of charge, write to Edward M. Oéestreicher, 
Director, 1208 Sixth Avenue, New York 36. 


The March issue of the University of Illinois Li- 
brary School's Occasional Papers (mumber 38) is 
entitled “Counselor Librarianship: A New Depar- 
ture’ by David K. Maxfield, librarian and associate 
professor at the Chicago Undergraduate Division 
of the University of Illinois. A new counselor li 
brarian program is described and evaluated, with 
special emphasis on implications for other types of 
libraries. 

Counselor librarianship is described as an effec 
tive means of providing the right book to a reader 
at the time he needs it most. The program grew 
out of close collaboration between members of the 
library staff and the clinical psychologists in the 
Chicago branch of the University of Illinois Student 
Counseling Bureau. A copy of this paper will be 
sent without charge on request to the editor, Uni 
versity of Illinois Library School, Urbana, Illinois 


To give its readers an idea of the varied and 
exciting materials awaiting them in their reference 
library, Dance magazine assigned a dance historian 
and a photographer to explore the dance collection 
of the New York Public Library. The result is a 
seven-page article called “Library of Treasures 
Copies of the June issue are 50 cents each. Write 
to Dance magazine, 231 West 58 Street, New York 
19. Also available without charge are a limitted 
number of reprints of Dance magazine's Selected 
Booklist for Young Dancers 
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SEE US AT BOOTHS F-7 & F-8 
ALA CONVENTION — MINNEAPOLIS 


The Perfect Answer 
For Book Protection 


PLASTI-KLEER 


REGULAR 
BOOK JACKET COVERS 


Here is the perfect cover to PROTECT 
and BRIGHTEN books with publishers’ 


wrappers 


ers are crystal clear 
clusive patented fold-over construction for 
extra protecton and longer wear. These 
covers are popular in libraries the world 
because librarians know that 


over 


PLASTI-KLEER 


Plasti-Kleer Book Jacket Cov 


They have an ex 


PROTECTION 


Prolongs life of a book 
Drastically reduces binding costs 
Increases circulation 

Enhances appearance of library 
shelves 


See our new cat- 
alog for complete 
information and 
prices. 


ip @ bro-dart 
INDUSTRIES 


LIBRARY SERVICE DIVISION 


ALPINE STREET 


65S EAST 


. 


NEWARK 5, NEW JERSEY 





COMPLETELY 
DIFFERENT 


MAKES COPIES ON NON-SENS‘TIZED PAPERS 


The sensational Kodak Verifax Printer— 
distributed nationally by Recordak —lets 
you make 3 copies of a letter in 1 minute 
for less than 4¢ each. 
You copy your office records on non-sensitized 
paper; and you get 3 or more copies from 
each sheet of Verifax matrix paper. Also, you 
expose the document to be copied only once! 

Anyone can operate the Verifax printer 
after a few minutes’ instruction. And under 
your present room lighting. 

Your savings in retyping costs alone will 
soon exceed the surprisingly low price—$240. 


GEEZ copying saves 
wherever there’s paper work 


see for yourself without the slightest obliga- 
tion. Prompt service from any one of Recordak’s 
29 offices. = 


—-—— MAIL COUPON TODAY. — —. —... 


Recordak Corporation 
(Subsidiary of Eastman Kodak Co.) 
444 Madison Ave., New York 22, N.Y. 


Gentlemen: Please send me free Verifax folder 
and address of nearest Recordak office - 


 SRECORDPK 


Price quoted is subject to change without notice, 





Meetings 


Courses 


Wo rkshops 


The 1954 summer session of Western Michigan 
College of Education’s department of librarianship 
will be held June 21-July 30. For further informa 
tion, address Alice Louise Le Fevre, Director, De 
partment of Librarianship, Western Michigan Col 
lege of Education, Kalamazoo, Michigan 


The New School for Social Research announces 
eight courses and workshops in publicity and public 
relations, and in communications for the summer 
term beginning Monday, June 21 and ending Au 
gust 5. For information, address the school at 66 
West 12th Street, New York 11 


This summer the University of Denver's School 
of Librarianship will offer a new course in County 
and Regional Library Service. The nine-week sum 
mer session covers the period June 21-August 20 
For information, write: The Director, School of 
Librarianship, University of Denver, 211 Fifteenth 
Street, Denver 2, Colorado. 


An Institute for Practicing Librarians will be 
held at the University of Oregon July 6-10, under 
the direction of Gretchen Knief Schenk, on ‘Trends 
in Modern Librarianship.” Information can_ be 
secured from Carl W. Hintz, Librarian, University 


of Oregon, Eugene 


A number of Arkansas colleges are offering sum 
mer courses in library science this summer For in 
formation, address the Arkansas Library Commis 
sion, 5061/4 Center Street, Little Rock Arkansas 


Syracuse University will hold its annual Educa 
tors Day on July 15, with a program that will in 
clude meetings for various subject fields, exhibits 
a New York Library Association School Library 
Section program, and the annual Street lecture 
given this year by Vergil Rogers, Dean of the 
School of Education 


The 15th annual meeting of the Pacific North 
west Conference of the Catholic Library Associa 
tion will be held at St. Martin's College, Olympia, 
Washington, on July 17. 


Louisiana Library Association officers for 1955 


PresipeNtT—Elizabeth Cammack, Iberia Parish Librar 


ist Vicke-PresipeNT AND PRESIDENT-ELecr—Ruth Clark 
Reedy, Lake Charles High School 

p Vice-PresipeNt—tTillie Schenker, East Baton R 
Parish Library 


SrcretTary—Lou Venia Jones, Morehouse Parish Libr: 


Treasurer-—Jane Ellen Carstens, Southwestern Louis 
Institute 

PARLIAMENTARIAN— Mary 
College 


Frances Smith, Centenar 








Recordak Junior Microfilmer charges out books photographically for a fraction of a cent apiece 


Ends the druc gery 


in library work 


, 
Your two pet peeves manual record keep- 


ing and slipping—disappear when you start 


Recordak Photographic Book Charging. 


You'll charge out books up to 3 times faster. 
Just place the book card, the borrower's card 
and a pre-dated transaction card in the 
Recordak Junior Microfilmer and press a button. 
No pencil wielding . . . or rubber-stamping. 


So much easier! 


No slipping operation, either, because the 
book card “travels” with the book. Thus, books 
can be returned to the shelves immediately 
after sorting. Think of the hours this will save 

° and how much happier your borrowers 
will be. 


There are many other conveniences, too 
like checking on overdue books in a Recordak 
Film Reader, which gives you complete details 
in a wink, 


The biggest surprise of all, however, will be 


the dollars saved—-up to 2¢ per book handled. 


That’s because you can rent a Recordak Junior 
Microfilmer for as little as $17.50 per month; 
purchase one for as little as $450. And you 
can charge out 1,000 books on 60¢ worth of 
Recordak Microfilm, processing included. 


Better write for complete facts now. 
Recordak Corporation (Subsidiary of Eastman 
Kodak Company) , 444 Madison Avenue, New 
York 22, N. Y. 


Prices quoted are subject to change without notice. 


=RECORDPK — 


(Subsidiary of Eastman Kodak Company) 


originator of modern microfilming 
and its library application 


*"Recordak”’ is a trade-mark 





om plon 


BOUT twelve years ago I 
was visiting with Miss X, 
the librarian in a suburban 
high school, who had just bought 
her first set of Compton's. She 
was interested in many of the 
articles but a bit impatient when 
I called Fact-Index. 
About a year later I saw her a second time. 
Again she told me how much she and her 
students enjoyed the articles in the ency- 


her attention to the 


clopedia. Again she was completely dis- 
interested in the index. I didn’t argue, of 
course, but laughingly remarked as I left, 
“I will never mention Fact-Index to you 
again, but some time you are going to say: 
‘The Compton Fact-Index is the most use- 
ful reference tool in my library.’ ” 


It was several years before I saw Miss X 
again, and I had completely forgotten the 
incident. As I was wandering around in 
the exhibit area at an A.L.A. Conference, 
my passage along an aisle was suddenly 
blocked by an attractive young woman who 
chanted, “Leora Lewis, the Compton Fact- 
Index is the most useful reference tool in 
my library.” It Miss X. 


was, of course, 


I recalled this incident a few weeks ago 
when Nancy Hoyle and I were working 
on a project to show some of the plus 
values added to the encyclopedia by the 
Fact-Index. This project proved to be so 
that 1 am you 
Boys and girls would probably 
enjoy it as much as we did. 


interesting 
about it 


going to tell 


Making a selection at random, we -de- 
cided to see where Christopher Columbus 
would 


lead us. It’s a good biography 


not the longest in the encyclopedia but 


omment 


After 


we turned to the 


interesting and adequate 
we had read it, 
index section on Columbus, and 
that was 
began. 


where the fun really 
Before we got through we had 
read the article on Jsabella of 
Castile (1-255), compared the routes of 
Columbus with those of other carly explor- 
ers on a fascinating map (A-189), admired 
the Columbus flag in full color (F-128), 
found interesting pictures and bits of Co 
lumbus lore in articles on the several West 
Indian Islands discovered by Columbus, 
read from our Cattle article (C-14la)} 
which told of the European cattle brought 
to the New World by Columbus, dipped 
into our article on Indians 
(1-89), and followed Columbus to South 
America 
The point of this story is not merely 


American 


that we learned more about Columbus by 
reading beyond the biography itself. The 
important thing is that some time during 
our index-directed journey with Columbus 
from Spain to the Western World, he vir- 
tually came alive before our very eyes as 
through our reading we related him to 
places and things that interested us 

Nancy got so fascinated with Christo 
pher Columbus that she set off on a similar 
project with Benjamin Franklin. That ver 
satile gentleman was evidently leading her 
on a merry chase, for when I left the office 
yesterday she was completely surrounded 
by open volumes of the encyclopedia 

Actually the benefits that the Compton 
act-Index adds to its articles are like the 
values added by a dividend to a block of 
stock. These days no one turns his nose up 
at dividends. 


2% 


COMPTON’S PICTURED ENCYCLOPEDIA 


r. & 


COMPTON BUILDING, 1000 NORTH 


850 


COMPTON & COMPANY 
DEARBORN STREET, 


CHICAGO 10, ILLINOIS 
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Enduring Rights’ 


By David H. Clift 


HEN ONE CONSIDERS THE TIMES—and 

the occasion that brings together this 
assemblage of persons—it would be hard to 
conceive a more appropriate and timely sub- 
ject than the one around which this new li- 
brary has planned its opening—‘'Man’s Right 
to Knowledge and the Free Use Thereof.”’ 
For these two great rights are enduring rights, 
embracing as they do both the political and 
the social. : 

These are rights that existed before the 
advent of libraries as we know them today. 
And they will exist beyond the life of present 
physical structures, however well planned and 
lastingly built. But they will not exist beyond 
the idea of a library. 

For while libraries serve the immediate 
needs of the day as one of their most im- 
portant functions their existence rests upon 
man’s insistance that there be dissemination of 
knowledge. Libraries must, indeed, shoulder 
the belief of Socrates that there is ‘one only 
good, namely knowledge; and one only evil, 
namely ignorance.” 

Lately we have witnessed a number of 
instances in this country in which man’s right 
to knowledge has been chailenged. 
efforts have been aimed at schools and at 
libraries. The freedom to read has been under 
attack. Private groups and public authorities 
in various parts of the country have tried to 


These 


* Remarks at the opening of the New Haven, Connec 
ticut, State Teachers College Library, February 21, 1954 

David H. Clift is Executive Secretary of the American 
Library Association, Chicago, [linois 
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remove books from sale; they have sought to 
censor textbooks; they have tried to label 
“controversial” books; they have distributed 
lists of books and authors objectionable to 
them. And they have tried to control libraries, 


We must be deeply concerned over these 
efforts. It is contrary to the democratic tradi- 
tion to allow individuals or groups to deter- 
mine what is good and what is bad for their 
fellow citizens. The ordinary citizen has, for 
a long time, done a pretty good job in accept- 
ing the good and rejecting the bad; I think 
that my faith is in him and in his slow but 
wise judgment rather than in the self-ap 
pointed arbiter who thinks he must act for us 
by taking unnecessary action through means 
which are an affront in order to provide a 
protection which is not needed. 

It is not strange that books and the ideas to 
be found in them come under attack in thes 
uneasy times. So many of our apprehensions 
are directed against an ideology. The expres- 
sion of a dissident idea becomes then a thing 
feared, in itself, and there is a tendency to 
react against it as against a hostile deed. 


But suppression of ideas serve us no better 
than the ostrich is served by the sand into 
which he sticks his head. President Eisen- 
hower went straight to the heart of the matter 
in his Dartmouth speech when he asked: 

How will we defeat communism unless we know 
what itis? What it teaches—-why does it have such 
an appeal for men? Why are so many people swear 


ing allegiance to it? It's almost a religion, albeit 
one of the nether regions 
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In a later and memorable statement to the 
American Library Association, the President 
said further: 

any who act as if freedom's defenses are to be 
found in suppression and suspicion and fear con- 
fess a doctrine that is alien to America 

The solution is not by the suppression of 
dissident ideas but by the very widest expo- 
sure, accompanied by thoughtful analysis. 
And for this to become wholly true, libraries 
have a clear and unalterable responsibility; a 
responsibility for the dissemination of knowl- 
edge —a responsibility above and beyond that 
which the library owes, as an agency of service 
to its particular community of users. 

The political and moral censors have not, of 
late, felt this way about libraries. The list of 
attempts against the freedom to read is lengthy 
and not restricted to any particular section of 
the country. 

There have been many attempts by local 
authorities to exert pressure through extra- 
legal efforts to restrict the sale and circulation 
of materials deemed objectionable. Citizens 
committees have been set up in communities 
as far apart as Texas and Washington. Lodge 
members, pharmacists, the American Legion, 
textbook boards of review-—all have felt it 
incumbent upon themselves to institute com- 
munity action against books considered by 
them to be objectionable and unfit either to 
be disseminated or read. 

The roll call of incidents has not been 
without instances that have brought amused 
smiles to the faces of many—and headlines in 
the foreign press. Witness that state where a 
member of the textbook commission argued 
for the removal of all references to Robin 
Hood and the Quaker religion because each 
tended to support communism. The member 
insisted that when Robin Hood robbed the 
rich and gave to the poor he was advancing 
the communist line; and as for Quakers, they 
do not believe in fighting wars. 

In another state, a mother set off a chain 
reaction. She complained to the sheriff about 
the immorality of a library book brought home 
by her daughter. The sheriff wrote to the 
governor. The governor asked the secretary 
of state, who is also state librarian, to look 
into the matter. The secretary of state issued 
a directive to the library staff forbidding the 
circulation of all books of a salacious, vulgar, 
or obscene character, The library staff was 
also notified not to purchase books of this 
nature in the future. The library staff went to 
work and culled about eight thousand volumes 
representing four to five hundred titles from 
the shelves. 
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The final effect of such a blanket order, if 
it operated to meet the complaint for which 
it was issued, would be to restrict adults to 
reading deemed suitable for adolescents 

Public opinion was immediate and forceful 
The books are now back but the decision of 
the secretary of state to “tighten up super 
vision’’ of adult books has resulted in som« 
strange happenings. 


One other instance—recently a story by 


Sherwood Anderson, appearing in a collection 
of stories, was objected to for use in the public 
schools because of a feeling that it helped 
children learn to play hooky. Of this, the 
Louisville, Kentucky, Times opined: 


It comes down to this. . .. Kids who read books 
even Sherwood Anderson's, are usually too busy 
with their literary pursuits to find time to play 
hooky. The truants, on the other hand, are too busy 
with their truancy to read books. 


It is interesting to study the history of 
banned books. Last December, the University 
of North Carolina offered such a study to its 
readers. It put on an exhibit of banned books 
which, before or after censorship, “became 
milestones in man’s struggle for freedom of 
thought and of the press.” 

What, among other things, did the exhibit 
demonstrate? It showed that one of the ‘‘most 
censored” and “most frequently banned 
books” has been the Bible, in all its various 
translations and editions. American authors 
in the display included Nathaniel Haw- 
thorne’s Scarlet Letter, banned by Nicholas I 
of Russia; Walt Whitman's Leaves ef Grass, 
which so shocked some people that Whitman 
lost his job in the Department of the Interior ; 
Mark Twain's The Adventures of Tom Saw- 
yer, which was excluded temporarily from the 
shelves of several public libraries; and Theo 
dore Dreiser's An American Tragedy, which 
enjoys the somewhat dubious distinction of 
having been banned in Boston. 

A great deal of recent censorship activity 
has been in the area of alleged obscenity. And 
here we come into a field of especial sensitiv: 
ty, for individual tastes are involved, as well 
as reading to which children are exposed 

It is true that much of modern literature is 
shocking to some. It is also true that much of 
life is shocking. Should we, because it is 
shocking, prevent serious writers from dealing 
with the stuff of life ? 

Librarians would be the first to admit that 
responsibility must go along with opportunity 
in providing reading materials for the young 
No parent and no teacher would, however, 
accept the idea that the total responsibility 
rests within the library. 
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In the words of the recent thoughtful an- 
alysis, the Freedom to Read Statement: 
Parents and teachers have a responsibility to prepare 
the young to meet the diversity of experience to 
which they will be exposed in life, as they have a 
responsibility to help them learn to think critically 
for themselves. These are affirmative responsibilities 
not to be discharged simply by preventing them from 
reading works for which they are not yet prepared. 

“We (all) deplore catering to the imma- 
ture (and) the retarded or maladjusted taste.” 
But if violations exist here, these must be 
dealt with according to due process of law. 
There are Federal statutes dealing with the 
dissemination of obscene and pornographic 
materials. Such statutes exist in every state in 
the Union except one and even the Congres- 
sional committee which investigated the sub- 
ject feels that the statutes are adequate. 

Most persons would find themselves in 
agreement with the view expressed in the 
Freedom to Read Statement issued jointly by 
the American Library Association and the 
American Book Publishers Council and since 
endorsed widely by national and state groups. 
Among other propositions, this statement 
affirmed that: 

The present laws dealing with obscenity should be 
vigorously enforced. Beyond that there is no place 
in our society for extra-legal efforts to coerce the 
taste of others, to confine adults to the reading 
matter deemed suitable for adolescents, or to inhibit 
the efforts of writers to achieve artistic expression. 

Why then, if there be — laws, is 
there this continuing sound and fury ? Dealing 
with both aspects of the oe turmoil, 
Congressman Emanuel Cellar offered this 
view: 

This is not the first nor will it be in history, the 
last attempt to prescribe a mold into which to pour 
the human mind. Along with every battle for free- 
dom has been fought the battle against censorship. 
There will always be people who must play God 
But when people stop being fighting mad at those 
who would put them in a mental straitjacket, fight- 
ing mad at those who would reduce the life of 
imagination, the vigor and multiplicity of creative- 
ness, to two-by-nothing dimensions, then they have 
lost their souls-to the dead weight of tyranny 

The American citizen, thank goodness, is 
pretty touchy about his rights. He is particu- 
larly unwilling to be told what he can do and 
what he cannot do. Lately, he has been more 
quick to see that what happens to books and 
to the library happens also to him in a very 
important and critical kind of way. Conse- 
quently, in recent attacks we have witnessed a 
quick and firm defense of the job of the li- 
brary. In fact, it is not spoken of as the job 
of the library, but the right of the people 
which is what the library has said all along. 

I — too, that the average citizen is 
pretty fond of his library. More fond, per- 
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haps, than his limited acquaintance renders 
proper. The library is just as much a part of 
the American scene and the American heritage 
as is the little red schoolhouse. And if the 
little red schoolhouse is more and more only a 
figure of speech, so is the old fashioned 
library. 

There are many healthy and encouraging 
signs that local and self-appointed pressure 
groups are coming to be recognized for what 
they are—the expression of a willful opinion 
without regard for the rights of others; the 
imposition of a self-created authority; ex- 
ponents of submission through intimidation. 

It is happily clear that the score for 1953 is 
very ts in favor of those who believe in 


America’s traditional freedom to speak and 
read as it wishes. Speaking of events of the 
past year, the Chicago Sun-Times commented: 


In almost every incident, public opinion forced pub- 
lic officials to back away from book burning [con- 
ducted} under the excuse of protecting public 
morals. 


But Man's Right to Knowledge and the 
Freedom to Read are more than political 
rights, they are social needs. The freedom to 
read will continue to exist, safe in the long 
run, from the snipings of the censor. But this 
freedom to read assumes that there are books 
and other materials available to be read. 

The political right of access to books on 
all subjects is better met today than is the 
provision of books to meet the social need. 
There can be no freedom to read, save in the 
abstract and only the right to knowledge with- 
out the free use thereof for those 30,000,000 
Americans who are without libraries to which 
they can turn for education, for practical in- 
formation, for recreation. 

While I, for one, can think of no better 
name for it than the American free public 
library, I do wish the connotation of “free” 
were better understood. As in a college or 
university, the services and the books are 
freely available to all who constitute the body 
of legal users. But libraries cost money and 
so they do not come free and without charge 
to the taxpayers’ pocketbook—-whether it be 
a public library or the New Haven State 
Teachers College Library, And I wish that 
fact could become more a matter of exact 
knowledge to all users of libraries. I wish that 
the borrower's library card might show the 
portion of his tax dollar that goes to keep 
the doors open to all. Librarians would then, 
I think, welcome the indignant, “I'm a tax- 
payer!” when a book cannot be supplied. 
And the greater awareness that the community 
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is spending, for each individual 10c or 65c or 
75c or $1 or more per year, might reconcile the 
reader to library conditions through remind- 
ing him of the extent of his investment ; better 
still, it might cause him to wish to increase his 
support. 

A very recent survey of present conditions 
in the libraries of the country, sponsored by 
the New York State Library, reached the con- 
clusion that “the American public library ts 
facing a major crisis.’’ The study revealed in- 
sufficient reading materials and inadequate 
staffs in most of the 7,500 public library sys- 
tems of the country. Nearly 53,000,000 per- 
sons do not have easy access to books and, 
while estimates vary, it is safe to place the 
number of persons with no library service of 
any kind at about 30,000,000, There are about 
3,000 counties in the United States; 464 of 
these counties-—or one out of every six-—have 
no public library service. 

It seems clear that communities and states 
are not meeting, for one reason or another, the 
obligation to provide acceptable and needed 
library service. The inadequate amounts of 
money appropriated for this purpose fail more 
and more to do the job as inflation combines 
with an increasing population to be served. 

If you will allow me to mention just a few 
figures, the implications of the situation be 
come more clear. Recently compiled figures 
set the 1950-1951 expenditures, excluding 
capital outlay, for public library systems in 
cities with a population of 100,000 or more 
at $58,000,000. The same figure for 1944 
1945 was $32,000,000, so the favorable per- 
cent change is about eighty per cent. If, how- 
ever, you convert the 1944-1945 dollars to 
dollars with 1950-1951 purchasing power, 
you find exactly the same thing you discover 
when you relate the purchasing power of 
your own personal income for 1950-1951 to 
the income you had in 1944-1945. For the 
increase in purchasing power of these libraries 
to which I have referred is not eighty per 
cent; it is only thirty per cent with which to 
meet increased costs of all sorts and serve a 
growing population. 

One other statistic: In 1952, the 106 cities 
in this country with a population of 100,000 
or more spent just over $8,000,000 for books 
and periodicals for the people of those cities, 
This is an impressive figure until you relate it 
to the population of those cities. You might 
expect, with Publishers’ Weekly, 
that the cities’ annual per capital expenditure for 
public library reading matter should be at least as 


much as retail cost of a 25¢ book. It isn't, though 
it's not quite L&c. 
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If the free public library is to remain an 
important factor in citizenship training and 
education for all the people of the country, 
this can only come about through increased 
local support and interest and recognition and 
the states must have the equalizing interest 
and support of the Federal Government. The 
worth of the investment is clear, for the libra- 
ry is a firm bulwark against ignorance and 
prejudice; it is no summer soldier in the battle 
for truth and for the freedom of ideas 

Almost seventy years ago, James Russell 
Lowell in speaking at the opening of the Free 
Public Library in Chelsea, Massachusetts, sor- 
rowed with his audience that there was so 
much to read about. The speech of the scholar 
of old, he said, 
was noble because they lunched with Plutarch and 
supped with Plato. . . . Instead of communing with 
the choice thoughts of choice spirits . we dili 
gently inform ourselves, and cover the continent 
with a cobweb of telegraph wires to inform us, of 
such inspiring facts as that a horse belonging to 
Mr. Smith ran away on Wednesday, seriously damag- 
ing a valuable carryall; that a son of Mr. Brown 
swallowed a hickory nut on Thursday; and that a 
gravel bank caved in and burried Mr. Robinson 
alive on Friday. Alas it is we ourselves that are 
being buried alive under this avalanche of earthy 
impertinen 2 
If the telegraph wires constitute an earthy im- 
pertinence, one wonders with what language 
Mr. Lowel! would describe today’s twin bear 
ers of news—the radio and TV. 

Mr. Lowell would, I think, be pleased with 
some of our progressive libraries of today, that 
have done so much in the field of adult educa- 
tion. He would, I'm certain, appreciate the 
advances in information techniques and advi- 
sory assistance by which the reader is helped 
through the bewildering output of today’s 
welter of printed and audio-visual materials 

Mr. Lowell's remarks and his fears remind 
us that there was a time when the library's 
role, in man’s search for knowledge and in- 
formation, was a passive one, a time when 
librarians and communities as well felt that 
of libraries it was sufficient to allow that “they 
also serve who only stand and wait.’ Milton 
said that of the blind, and Peter B. Kyne said 
it of horses. It is no longer sufficient for li- 
braries; libraries no longer are content to 
stand and wait. They are rapidly losing the 
passive character that marked them a genera- 
tion or more ago. The times are complex and 
the needs of our society for information and 
knowledge reflect that complexity. Libraries 
have moved to meet the need. 

If I have seemed to talk overmuch about 
public libraries and too little about the type 
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Fiction Titles on 


Anti-Communism 


A SELECTED LIST OF THE PAST FIFTEEN YEARS 


Compiled by Antoinette Ciolli 


Cy OF THE MANY CHALLENGING RE- 
QUESTS received by the reference division 
of the Brooklyn College Library in the past 
year or so has more than local interest. A pro- 
fessor of English asked for a list of novels of 
the past fifteen years containing situations in 
which Communists became disillusioned and 
turned against their convictions, beliefs, or the 
Communist Party. When a search revealed no 
ready-made compilation, this list of selected 
titles was prepared. Because of the timeliness 
of the subject, it is offered to other librarians. 
BoRDEN, Mary {Lady Spears). Catspaw (English 
title: For the Record). Longmans, 1950. 
Purports to be the confession of a disillusioned com 
munist spy, who had served as secretary to the popular 


prince of a small European state, which was eventually 


taken over by the communists. The unsuspecting prince 
was used as a catspaw by the communists 
became evident that he had been 


mitted suicide. Book Review Dige 


and when it 


taken in, he com 


Dortort, Davin. Post of Honor. McGraw, 1949. 
We are 1934 
agitation-propaganda_ dircctor of the Brownsville 
branch, Young Communist League of America. Max 
Gerard believed passionately in the Communist ideal, 
brotherhood as an end. But he have his 
about Communist means when he saw Young 
Communist leader Barney Price deliberately provoke a 
police attack on a peaceful picket line From that 
first split we follow Max through the stages of his dis 
illusionment—job in Harlem, Spanish civil war, United 
States Army after Pearl Harbor—to the point where he 
casts aside all and himself “‘on the 
other side of whatever that power is. On the 
people's side.”’ Book Review Digest. 


introduced to young Max Gerard in 


began to 
doubts 


ideologies 
power 


arrays 


Dos Passos, JOHN. Adventures of a Young Man. 
Harcourt, 1939. 

This is a novel written out of a mood of disillusion 
ment 
istic youngster, conditioned to championship of the un 
derdog by a vaguely liberal father who lost his profes 

umbia because of his opposition to our 
entry into the World War. He was seduced by Das 
Kapital at a tender age, and soon after college enrolled 
as a member of the Communist party. His story is one 
of progressive disillusion and frustration in the revolu 
tionary movement, to which, in its objectives, he re 
mains faithful to his death. Book Review Digest. 


Glenn Spotswood is a very earnest, ideal 


sorship at ( 


FISCHER, BeERTHA MARK (Mrs. Louis Fischer) 
The Nazarovs. Harper, 1948 

Story of fifty 

Russian textile 


the Nazarovs, a 
from the end of 
middle of World 
some of the became loyal 
former background pre 
vented them from keeping high positions in the Soviet 
Union Since the history of a betrayed idea is its 
real subject and since the fates of most of her characters 
are predictable long in advance, the aliveness of Mrs 


years in the lives of 
manutacturing family, 
the reign of Alexander III to the 

War II. Although 


Communists, their 


family 


bourgeois 
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Mrs. Fischer 
in this militantly anti-Stalinist story, 
one that ts deadly sharp. Book Review Digest 


Gisss, WILLA. Tender Men. 
Dakota farm boy « 
paperman. When he 
munist organizer | 
analyzed, 
comes a 
follow directions 


Fischer's story is a real achievement 
grinds a heavy axe 
but it is 


Farrar, Straus, 1948. 
ties to become a news 
down to his last dollar a Com 
cks him as usable material 
and 


its home 


Psycho 
his trade, he be 
fails to 
Exposé of 
individual equality 
but complete subjection of national and personal rights 


Book Review Dig 


schooled in Marxism 


valuable asset. Under severe stress he 


ind is sentenced to death 


Communist methods and strategy, 


HAzuittT, HENRY The Great Idea. 


1951. 


Stalenin’s son 


Appleton, 
Peter, sheltered from babyhood on a 
remote Bermudian isle, returns to Moscow, capitol of 
Wonworld, to face a 
Stalenin’s death places 
Number 1 


his search for 


regimented life 

Peter in power, but opposed by 
Deputy Bolshekov, and aided in 
a restoration of humanitarian government 
by Number 2, the American, Adams. Peter and Adams 
engage in endless economic discussion, but do take time 
out to activate reforms by restoring Free Enterprise. For 
this, they are forced to flee westward, where they form 


America. Kirkus quoted in Book Revieu 


rigorously 


ambitious 


Freeworld in 
Digest. 


KOESTLER, ARTHUR 
1951. 

Set in Paris, the story 

followings 


announcing the last 


Age of Longing. Macmillan, 


opens on Bastille Day 195 
February, 


and 


closes the 


with the air raid sirens 
another 
{It} assembles a group of characters 
and whose talk 


Book Revieu 


Judgement—or maybe just 
air raid exercise 
who exemplify a 


ariety of viewpoints 


and conduct dramatize the author's ideas 
Digest. 
The sees through Communism”’ 
hankers for the Utopia he has intellectually 
Book Review Digest. 


and 
rejected 


young writer 


Koestler, ARTHUR. Darkness at Noon, Ma 


millan, 1941. 
A novel of the Moscow trials 
Brilliant as this book is as 
prison literature, it 1s probably most 
Moscow by some one 
of totalitarian methods, Fic 
Supplement. 


a novel, and a piece of 
valuable as an in 
of the 


terpretation “contessions 


with an inner knowledge 


tion Catalog, 19 


1946 
iise of an allegory 
farm rise, overthrow their 
ver the running of the farm 
intelligent, are the 
and du 
better than it was 


OrWELL, GeorGe. Animal Farm, Harcourt 
A political satire 
The animals on a 
drunken master, an 
themselves The 
Gradually the 


tatorship seeps in; the 


written in the ¢ 

certain 
d take o 
being more 


leaders utopian stage passes 
Situation Is no 
before 

It has the double 
lucidity of Swift 


analogy to 


and the 
ty if one ap 
»k Review Digest. 


Har- 


the *harp edge 


meaning 
t also has a clever host) 


plies the Soviet Russia. B 


OrweELL, Georce. Nineteen Eighty-Four. 
court, 1949. 

A satirical novel about 
riving in a collecti 
Police into thinking 


is peace 


a future time when people 
ist society are persuaded by Thought 
is strength and wat 
man, Win 
Truth con 


that ignorance 
The chief character ts an average 
in the Ministry of 


ston Smith, whose work 
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sists of falsifying records when state policy changes 
‘The novel depicts his heroic search for an underground 
movement in revolt against the State. It also tells of 
the sad course of his attempt to escape the frustrated 
conception of sex and to carry on a love affair that 
bears some resemblance to romance, some relation to 
physical joy Saturday Review of Literature quoted 
in Book Review Digest. 
SinGeR, Iskagt JosHua. East of Eden (Originally 
published as Chaver Nachman). Knopf, 1939. 
A story of Jewish life in Poland and Russia from 
just before the World War thru the Bolshevik revolu- 
tion. The story centers around poor and _ idealistic 
Nachman, a socialist who longed to go to Russia, that 
land east of Eden, and was bitterly disillusioned with 
what he found there. Fiction Catalog, 1941. 


SOTHERN, MarGaret. Death Solves 
Sheed, 1938. 

Sophia, the heroine, is a German-Polish woman of 
aristocratic birth, reduced to direct poverty by the Nazi 
régime. In France she meets a Russian communist spy, 
with whom she falls in love. After a period of happi 
ness, bitterness and doubt again assail Sophia, and the 
book ends with her violent death. Book Review Digest. 


SPERBER, MANES. Burned Bramble. Doubleday, 
1951. 
Novel about the Communist party 
1940's 
The book centers around the figure of Soennecke, an 
old-time colleague of Rosa Luxembourg, the leader of 
the German Communist party, and his two chief lieu 
tenants, Vasso and Doino, young central Euro 
pean Communists, as pure in intent as Soennecke, but 
already incipient deviationists, beset with desperate 
doubts about the Soviet leaders and the naked expedi 


Nothing. 


in Europe in the 


ency of the party line. These three make the nucleus 
and it is through their activities that you come to know 
the many other figures whom Mr. Sperber weaves into 
the labyrinth of the underground Communist network 
New York Herald Tribune Book Review quoted in 
Book Review Digest 
SPERBER, MANES. The Abyss. Doubleday, 1952 
Second in a trilogy of novels dealing w 
munists and ex-Communists in Europe during the ‘40s 
and ‘40s. The chief character 
Doino Faber, a Yugoslav who escapes the fate of his 
friends and finds refuge for a time in France. Book 
Review Digest. 
TRILLING, LIONEL. 
king, 1947 
A novel of ideas, the scene of which is a Connecticut 
farming district in the late 1930's. The chief protagor 
ist is John Laskell who goes there to recover from an 
almost fatal 


with Com 


in this installment is 


Middle of the Journey. Vi- 


and to be near his friends, the 
Crooms, who are summer residents. Although he is not 
a devout Communist, Laskell is instrumental in saving 
an ex-Communist friend from possible violence. That 
fact and the pitiful death of the young daughter of one 
of the natives provides the little action of the novel 
Book Review Digest. 
Vytie, IpA ALexA Ross. 
Little, 1936 
Fired by youthful zeal and faith in the pring 
communism, Tor Wyatt went to Russia 
ried a loyal Soviet worker 
when he saw 


illness, 


Furious Young Man 


iples of 
where he mar 
Disillusionment followed 
communism in hoped-for 
Utopia was brutal and autocratic, his Russian wife de 
serted him, and he returned to conservative England 
and an English sweetheart. Melodramatic and tinged 
with propaganda. Booklist quoted in Fiction Catal 
1941. 


action-—his 





ENDURING RIGHTS 


(Continued from page 854) 

of libraries exemplified by the facilities in 
this splendid new building, it is certainly from 
no lack of respect for the important responsi- 
bilities accepted and discharged by the college 
and university library. Rather, it is to suggest 
that Man's Right to Knowledge and the Free 
Use Thereof faces practical and immediate 
difficulties in the arena of public life and pub- 
lic opinion. Here, within these walls and 
the walls of all colleges and universities—a 
large part of the eventual decision is being 
rel | 


I used to be a practicing librarian, and at 
one time had the opportunity to read many 


books —- an opportunity which, strangely 
enough too many librarians are denied by 
other duties incident to serving their public. 
Consequently, when I today say I wish there 
were a book on this or that, I more often than 
not find that it does exist and I have simply 
not known of it. Let me say it in a different 
way this time: Sometime I would like to read 
a collection of inscriptions over libraries. 
Some are given in Mr. Van Doren’s brochure 
on Columbia's celebration. Not given is one 
that I have cherished for over twenty years for 
its rolling phrase and its proud faith. It is 
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over the entrance to Low Memorial Library 
at Columbia University and it reads: 

KING'S COLLEGE FOUNDED IN THE PROVINCE OI 
NEW YORK BY ROYAL CHARTER IN THE REIGN OI 
GEORGE If PERPETUATED AS COLUMBIA COLLEGE BY 
THE PEOPLE OF THE STATE OF NEW YORK WHEN 
THEY BECAME FREE AND INDEPENDENT—MAIN 
TAINED AND CHERISHED FROM GENERATION TO 
GENERATION FOR THE ADVANCEMENT OF THE PUB 
LIC GOOD AND THE GLORY OF ALMIGHTY GOD 
Yale's Sterling Memorial Library proclaims 
over its High Street entrance that a library is 
the heart of the university. 

The use to which a library is put, as Plut- 
arch observed, is more magnificent than its 
collection or its facilities. President Eisen- 
hower’s words of last summer to the librarians 
of the country provide an inscription for some 
future library that is eloquently expressive of 
that idea. Compounded of the fears and the 
faiths of our times, looking into the past and 
future alike with calmness and certainty, he 
stated an enduring charter for libraries for 
these times, and for all times, when he said: 
The libraries of America are and must ever remain 
the homes of free, inquiring minds. To them, our 
citizens—of all ages and races, of all creeds and 
political persuasions—must ever be able to turn 
with clear confidence that there they can freely seek 
the whole truth, unwarped by fashion and uncom- 
promised by expediency. 
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“We Must Make Our Reservations at Once” 
By Sarah L. Wallace 


Public Library 
Deweyton, New York 
May 15 

EAR LETTIE: 

The ALA Bulletin has only this minute 
come to my hand with the rates for the June 
conference in Minnesota and, just think, 
Lettie dear! We can get a room for the two 
of us for $2.50 ($3 if we want it with bath). 
That's at the beautiful Tonka Bay Hotel. It 
says, too, that there are several suites of rooms 
with bath which will accommodate four, and 
six, and sometimes eight. Would it not be 
fun to engage one of these with you and me, 
Fannie, Flora Mae, Maude, and Jennie? I 
don’t think we would want Hattie, do you? 
She is nice but gets so terribly professional 
at a conference. 

Even better, I see that the next paragraph 
describes some cottages under the hotel man- 
agement with rates of $2.50 a day. It says 
here that some of these are nearer the pavilion 
than the hotel and have the advantage of 
being more quiet, a recommendation which 
might well be withdrawn after we get there, 
I can imagine. 

Even if we were in a cottage we could still 
get our meals at the hotel—about 50c for 
breakfast and lunch, and 75c for dinner. 
High, but who cares—this will be a holiday. 
There are some cheaper hotels in Excelsior 
and I understand that there will be boats as 
well as the trolley to take visitors back and 
forth to the meetings. 

One thing, we do not want to stay in 
Minneapolis. They do say it is possible to do 
it, if you have friends there, but it takes about 
40 minutes to get out to Tonka Bay from the 
city. My Aunt Minnie lives in Minneapolis 
and I would much rather be out at the lake 
as you can well believe. You remember Aunt 
Minnie, I am sure—the one in the purple hat 
and the pince-nez, at our graduation. 

Do you think we could manage one of the 
postconference trips and if so, which one? 
Of the three, I am fascinated by the one to 
Duluth, Leech Lake, and the wilds of Minne- 
sota. This would take us to Glengarry Club 
house which is near an Indian reservation. 
We could stay at the club house or on a house- 
boat which will make a nine-day cruise of 

Sarah Wallace is Administrative Assistant of the Minne 


apolis, Minnesota, Public Library, and is local publicity 
chairman for the ALA conference this year 
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Leech Lake, tying up at a different point every 
night. The clubhouse would cost us $32; the 
houseboat, $37. We would have to add $3 
for staying two nights in Duluth. Mr. H. W. 
Wilson, chairman of local transportation in 
Minneapolis, will supply us with full particu- 
lars if we write. 

The second trip is to Yellowstone Park; 
and the third to Duluth, the Copper Country, 
and Great Lakes. Knowing you as I do, I am 
sure that your fancy will also incline to the 
first as does mine. 

I am so glad that Miss Countryman per- 
suaded dear Mr. Dewey to have the confer- 
ence at Lake Minnetonka. Lake Placid is all 
right, but I cannot wait to see the wilds of 
the west. 

Do write at once and say you are planning 
to come. 

Your loving friend, 
Louella Belle 


Public Library 
Deweyton, New York 
May 20 

Dear Lettie: 

Perhaps you did not get my previous letter 
about the conference, so I am sending this. 
We really must make our reservations. I am 
so excited that I can scarcely hold my pen in 
hand. 

Miss Gratia Countryman is assigning all 
rooms for the conference and I understand 
that reservations should be made soon, The 
rate from New York is $28 plus $7 for a 
sleeper berth. The Eastern party may travel 
together so I would meet you and we could 
come together. Party tickets are a saving but 
we must get our reservations in to Frederick 
W. Faxon before June 10. We have to send 
him our Pullman berth fare. 

Please do answer soon. What do you plan 
to wear? 

Affectionately and breathlessly, 
Louella Belle 


Public Library 
Deweyton, New York 
May 25 
Dear Lettie: 
I am crushed as I know you must be! How 
perfectly beastly of Miss Crumford to go to 
the Minnetonka conference and leave you to 
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keep the library open! Just for that I will not 
zo to the mecting where she reads her paper. 
I'll write you every thing! 
Desolately, 
Loue la Belle 


Lake Minnetonka 
Tuesday, June 23 
Dear Lettie: 

Fannie, Flora Mae, Maude, Jennie, and I 
are safely settled in a cottage. There are 664 
people at the conference. Some are at Hotel 
Del Otero on the upper lake which I under- 
stand is also elegant but very quiet. Express 
boats touch there every half hour and they 
send a free boat night and morning to convey 
ALA members back and forth from the meet- 
ings at the Tonka Bay Hotel headquarters. 

One of our dignitaries—-propriety bids we 
keep his name a secret-—fell into the water 
when disembarking and was more than a 
little damp for the meeting last night. He 
was on his way to the first general session 
President Arthur Bostwick called it to order 
in the Tonka Bay pavilion at 8:30 in the 
evening: 

I am sure that some of you, on this stormy night, 
have thought that journey from the Tonka Bay 
Hotel to this auditorium longer than the whole trip 
from New York or San Francisco, or perhaps from 
Florida or Alabama. This is one of the discomforts, 
however, that is always attendant upon a meeting 
place that is somewhat distant from the head- 
quarters hotel, and we will trust that we shall be 
sufficiently quiet here in our seclusion by the shores 
of the lake to make up for any discomfort that you 
may in walking through the rain from the 
hotel 


have 


Yes, rain! During the night we were awak- 
ened in our snug (!) little cottage by rain 
coming through the roof. We moved our 
clothes, becoming drenched in the closets, as 
much out of the water as we could, and then 
raised our umbrellas and sat down on the bed 
to await the end of the downpour. Flora Mae 
settled back a little too far and let out a 
screech because a pool of water had formed 
in her mattress which is not too new. It took 
us some time to dry out today, even though 
the sun did shine. 

But to get back to last night's session. 
President Bostwick gave the opening address 
on “The Librarian as a Censor.” He gave a 
splendid presentation of our duty as far as 
literature goes and closed with this statement: 

Books that distinctly commend what is wrong, 
that teach how to sin and tell how pleasant sir 
sometimes with and sometimes without the adaed 
sauce of impropriety, are increasingly popular, 
tempting the author to imitate them, the publishers 
to produce, the bookseller to exploit. Thank heaven 
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they do not tempt the librarian. Here at last is a 
purveyor of books who has no interest in distribut- 
ing what is not clean, honest, and true. The librar- 
ian may, if he will—and he does will, say to this 
menacing tide, “thus far shalt thou go and no 
farther.” 

This was followed by the reports of the 
secretary, treasurer, publishing board, and 
auditor, none of which I could give you, 
Lettie dear, even should you want to read 
them. After this came a paper on “Canadian 
Libraries of Long Ago’ by Mr. L. C. Burpee 
of Ottawa, Canada. Then a Mr. Herbert 
Baillie, librarian of Wellington, New Zeal- 
and, told how libraries are managed there. I 
thought that you would be interested to know 
that the reference and news rooms are open 
every Sunday from 2 to 5 P.M. and from 6:30 
to 9 P.M. Assistants’ hours average 44 a week. 
The salary of a lady assistant is about $485 a 
year, although Mr. Baillie said that might be 
raised to secure a good one. They have three 
holidays a year. 

We're looking forward to a reception and 
dance to be given by the boards of the Minne- 
apolis Athenaeum at the Lafayette Club, a 
simply elegant establishment, and need only 
you and your two-step to make it perfec t. 

Aff ec tionately, 
Loue lla Be lle 


Lake Minnetonka 
Wednesday, June 24 
Dear Lettie: 

Before I go off for the day I do want at 
least to begin a note to you. This morning 
we were up early to go swimming before 
breakfast. I had on my new bathing suit, and 
in spite of its elbow-length sleeves and my 
long stockings I almost froze, the water was 
so cold. I tried lacing my canvas shoes around 
the ankle and I do think it gave my ensemble 
quite an air. I am enclosing a picture. I must 
tell you—-Maude’s suit was a little small and 
the bloomers would not stay below the knees 
until she found some rubber bands and fas- 
tened them down. Fortunately, she had some 
good stout ones holding her conference notes 
together. 

We ate breakfast on the screened porch at 
the main cottage and it was chilly so early in 
the day. Nevertheless, it warms up quickly 
and the days are heavenly. 

Later 


How I wish you were here! We went for 
a long ride today on one of the streetcar boats. 
I took a picture and I do hope it comes out. 
Lake Minnetonka is beautiful, like a huge 
gem nestling in Nature’s loveliest setting. 
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The lovely homes, rising from the green 
lawns, which sweep down to the waves, rival 
anything I have ever seen in the East. Some 
of these villas, as they call them, are magnifi- 
cent. I understand there is to be a reception 
at one of these — Ferndale — given by the 
Woman's Club Mr. Mrs. E. J. 
Phelps. ; 

As you can gather perhaps, the outdoor 
attractions have bid fair to outrival the pro- 
. fessional exchanges scheduled under the roof. 
All of us are quite red with chigger bites 
which we picked up strolling through the 
timber and sitting on the grass. We have 
managed to keep our complexions untouched 
by wearing hats and sitting under our para- 
sols. Nevertheless, yesterday Fannie insisted 
that we all go to the children’s librarians’ 
meeting which we did. 

Miss Annie Carroll 


and and 


Moore was the first 


speaker and I was quite amazed when she 
opened her talk by saying that: 


Fifteen years ago the Minneapolis Public Library 
opened a children’s room from which books were 
circulated. Previous to 1893 a reading room for 
children was opened in the Brookline, Massachu 
setts, Public Library but the Minneapolis Public 
Library was the first to recognize the importance of 
work with children by setting aside a room for 
their use with open shelf privileges and with a 
special assistant in charge of it. 


Still later 
Really, this is a labor of love for I am 
going to give you a detailed account of the 


second general session which was held this 
morning. The first part of the meeting was 


Tonka Bay Hotel at Lake Minnetonka 
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taken up with constitutional revision, and 
you know I have never bothered my head 
with those things so I shall let you read about 
it in the proceedings. There was a long ses- 
sion on books, which we must all agree are of 
the greatest interest to us who have chosen 
to spend our lives surrounded by them 

Mr. Henry Legler gave a delightful talk 
on "The Dear and Dumpy Twelves; or The 
Librarian's Shelf of Books.’’ He does believe 
that librarians should read in three fields: 
they should steep themselves in creative lit 
erature, saturate themselves in the tradition 
of their calling, and finally, keep up on the 
vast output of current literature. 

Miss Jessie Hopkins read Miss Sarah B 
Askew’s inspiring and moving paper on ‘The 
Place, the Man and the Book.’’ How I wish 
you could have heard it, dear Lettie, with 
your fine appreciation of libraries. Perhaps 
you will have the opportunity to read it since 
the audience was so impressed they ordered 
1000 copies to be printed for distribution 
and for sale 

This was followed by Mr. Edmund L., Pear- 
son's paper, “An Amateur’s Notions of Boys’ 
Books” and Mrs. Percival Sneed’s ‘Portraits 
of Places.” Dr. Reuben Gold Thwaites pre- 
sented his ideas on ‘How to Get Parkman 
Read.” His answer was quite simple: Librar 
ians themselves must read Parkman. After 
Miss Isabel Ely Lord had talked on booklists, 
the president announce ed that he would limit 
the talks to two minutes, stopping the speak- 
ers short when they reached that length. In 
that fashion we heard Mr. Bowker review 
Winston Churchill's Mr. Crewe's Career; 
Miss Josephine Rathbone, Thomas Hardy's 
Dynasts; Miss Hewins, John Ruskin’s Ele 
ments of Drawing ; William Warner Bishop, 
Demosthenes’ Oration on the Crown; John 
son Brigham, Thomas Carlyle’s Heroes and 
Hero Worship; W. P. Cutter, Rudyard Kip 
ling’s Kim; Miss Tessa L. Kelso, The Awk- 
ward Age by Henry James; Miss Hazeltine, 
Alice Freeman Palmer's life; and finally, 
President Bostwick himself on The Neu 
Knowledge. It was most inspiring to hear 
such outstanding people in the profession 
speak on such significant titles. 

Did I tell you about the birds? Some of 
the sessions, you will remember, are held in 
the pavilion at the Tonka Bay Hotel. The 
rafters are not enclosed and make a wonder 
ful perch for birds. The place was full of 
pigeons and before long their cooing and 
calling and the loud flapping of their wings 
drowned out the speakers. The noise was 
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quite 2 eam s Fannie declares they 
were bats, but you know as well as I that she 


never was the least gifted in natural history 
and I certainly can still tell a bat from a 
pigeon. This morning there were no birds in 
the pavilion and some of the young men look 
remarkably sly about it. I do think that they 
had a little shooting party before breakfast. 


I saw Miss Crumford and she did not even 
have the grace to look guilty when I asked 
about you. 

Indignantly, 
Louella Belle 


Lake Minnetonka 
Saturday, June 27 
Dearest Lettie: 

Please forgive your poor, tired correspond- 
ent for failing to write before: The last few 
days have been a whirl of events and now, 
preparing to embark on the postconference 
tour to Duluth, Leech Lake, and the wilds of 
Minnesota, I must describe to you what has 
happened to the fearless five in the West 
Cottage. 

Thursday morning all of the delegates 
waved goodbye to Lake Minnetonka, off for 
a day of sightseeing. The morning was beau- 
tiful—clear and shining with those gentle 
breezes which ruffle your hair just enough to 
make bewitching curls. It tempted several of 
the more literary men to quote various poets 
on the raptures of a June day. 


There were two sections of chartered cars 
All of us but Maude went off in section one 
at 9. She went in section two which left 15 
minutes later. This train took us to Lake 
Harriet, a lovely small shining lake in a beau 
tiful woodland setting, where we boarded 
automobiles provided by the local committee 
We were then driven around other lakes—I 
can remember a few of the names like Cal- 
houn and Lake of the Isles—then into Ken 
wood, down Mount Curve and Clifton 
Avenues where we saw numerous large and 
stately homes. More thrilling was to see 
Minnehaha Falls, steeped in the associations 
with which Longfellow has surrounded it. 
(Of course, Jennie would put on airs by com- 
mencing to recite Hiawatha, but we halted 
her by gentle force before she had gone too 
far.) The University of Minnesota is an im 
posing seat of learning on the banks of the 
Mississippi, a modern institution in sharp 
contrast to the old round tower at Fort Snell- 
ing which we also saw on our way to Saint 
Paul. In the sister city, we drove down Sum 
mit Avenue, lined with brownstone mansions, 
creating quite a stir as our calvacade rolled 
along at a good rate, causing astonishment to 
those on the street. In Saint Paul, the library 
board of that city entertained all 286 of us 
at a sumptuous dinner before we returned to 
Lake Harriet and thence to Lake Minnetonka 
by chartered cars. Maude, in section two, took 
the same trip in reverse, with a luncheon as 
the guest of the St. Paul Library Board 


The Boat Rides Were Popular 
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Friday found us back at the third general 
session which was presided over by Vice- 
President Gould. Miss Plummer gave a fine 
talk on the evolution of the library school 
curriculum and there was a great deal of dis- 
cussion on the whole subject, including re- 
ports from various library schools. 

The fourth session on Saturday, was like 
most final sessions, devoted to reports of com- 
mittees for the first part. Then followed a 
stimulating discussion on closed versus open 
shelves. Miss Isabel Ely Lord from the Pratt 
Institute Free Library in Brooklyn, and a sup- 
porter of the open shelf system, had some 
most interesting statistics on the losses of 
books; she was followed by Mr. E. S. Will- 
cox, the librarian of the public library in 
Peoria, Mr. Cutter, Mr. Bowerman, and Mr. 
Andrews, all of whom had some remarks to 
add to the discussion. 

Another ‘foreign’ librarian was Miss Sy- 
rena McKee who gave us a delightful talk 
on the American circulating library in Manila. 
I did so admire her, especially when I learned 
that she had prepared it entirely in the last 
two or three days, not having expected to be 
on the program when she came. 

The new officers were elected. Mr. Gould, 
of course, is president, and Mr. N. D. C. 
Hodges of Cincinnati, is first vice-president. 

Oh, and finally, I must tell you for I am 
sure you will appreciate it. Mr. J. L. Gillis 
of the State Library of Sacramento, Califor- 
nia, caused quite a stir in his speech Friday 
afternoon by saying the library boards should 
all be fired. He declares that they are just like 
five or six men trying to run another man’s 
business. He thinks the library should be put 
under the city council. 

Lettie, dear, I have not given you a very 
good account of the meetings of the separate 
associations and smaller groups. To tell the 
truth, Minnesota's beautiful landscapes have 


tempted me at times beyond my professional 
endurance and my faithful attendance at the 
actual meetings has suffered. Nevertheless, I 
have met such stimulating people I feel I have 
gained immeasurably. 

That clever and inventive Mr. Wilson has 
put out a small paper during the convention, 
called the Daily Cumulative. 

If I can so arrange my transportation and 
my time I will do all I can to return by way 
of New Jersey and then we can have a won 
derful time — although too brief — on the 
hammock on your porch, going over every 
issue with comments by your 

Devoted 
Louella Belle 


Nore: This correspondence Jrom the con 
ference of the American Library Association 
held in Minnesota June 22 to 27, 1908 was 
uncovered by the local committee for the 

1954 conference. Many striking contrasts 

and parallels can be found in the two meet 

Ings: 

664 delegates attended the 1908 meeting; 
3500 are expected at the 1954, 

The 1908 correspondent describes the post 
conference tours; the 1954 visitors are in 
vited to follow the meeting with a trip to 
the North Shore in the ‘wilds of Minne- 
sota.”’ 

Tours of the Twin Cities are planned for 
1954 visitors and they also will have an 
opportunity to see the University, the State 
Capitol, old Fort Snelling, Minnehaha 
Falls, and Minneapolis’ beautiful lakes as 
well as Lake Minnetonka and some of the 
“magnificent villas’’ which surround it. 


Forty-six years ago ALA visitors received a 
hearty welcome from their Minneapolis 
hosts ; 1954 visitors will find that the pres- 
ent local residents are trying to outdo their 
predecessors in cordiality and hospitality 


The Daly Cumulative 


age issuES of The Daily Cumulative, “Free 
to the elect,’ were published in June 1908, 
with ample evidence of H. W. Wilson's personal 
touch, opening with a typical plan 

In order to 
fashion, items 
under 


erences 


furnish information in true library 
will be alphabetically 
headings f 


arranged 


with ample cross rej 


subject 


Amid the listings from American association of 
law libraries (yes, omitting capitals in traditional 
library style!) Wisconsin library school, there 
are Amusements; Baggage; Bureau of information 


to 
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See Trolley cars; Garden party; Gen 
eral Minnetonka, Lake (with all the 
chamber-of-commerce data); and Waiison, The 
H. W., Company (completely emancipated in the 
matter of capitals!), giving address and directions 
for reaching the building, and inviting librarians 
(even in 1908 as in 1954!) 
to inipect the methods of editorial work and spe 
cial devices in the manufacturing department 
Those interested in plans for cooperative catalog 
ing ave especially invited 

There was a pink sheet—Sporting Extra 
poems, jokes, comments, “Future Events 


Electric cars 
cessions 


with 
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in M: NNHEs 


ind Mr. 
The 


imilarity race between Mr. Br 
will he held this yea 
gentlemen will stand side by 

lobby. while thei friends after 

try to decide which looks most like the 


The 
Hadle) 


in the early 1900's 


Bound in the old volume with the 
The Daily Cumulative and the title 
later, are some letters with thanks for the publica 
with a signatures 


ip lt 
copies 


page mssuc d 


tion, score of tamous 


More Tributes to Mr. Wilson 


The following are additional excerpts from some of the messages received by the 


directors and staff of The Wilson Company after Mr. Wilson's death. 


Resoivep: That CNLA recognizes the loss suf 
fered by the library profession in the death of 
Halsey W. Wilson, who singlehanded brought to 
successtul development a prompt, a 
inclusive and cumulative bibliography and 


system of 
curate 
indexing 


COUNCIL OF ASSOCIATIONS 


LIBRARY 
1954 


NATIONAI 
April 24 
LEARNED WORLD 


March 1 at Croton 
year, the 


ENTREPRENEUR TO THI 


When he died this past 
Heights, New York, in his cighty-ffth 
H, W. Wilson Firm, child of his industry 
business instinct, and fertile mind was publishing 
some indexing and bibliographical services 
without which scholarly work know it on 
this North American continent not go on 

Halsey Wilson was a quiet, pleasant man who 
looked more like a banker than a printer-bibliog 
rapher-publisher. He indeed a giant whose 
enterprises grew quietly and natur 
ally to the completely indispensable state. As his 
publications increased and cumulated, esteem and 
honors for ther founder also cumulated into grow 
appreciation for his very 


sure 


as Wwe 


Id 
could 


was 
unobtrusively 


ing recognition of and 
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His life was one that 
to count. Through the 
brought into being 


great services to scholarship 
counted and will continue 
research tools and services he 
tools essential now and for generations yet unborn, 
he achieved the kind of immortality which is the 
Bibliographer’s Valhalla 
We. H. CarLSon, Director of Libraries in 
Booklist Number 4, April 1954 
Oregon State Library, Corvalli 
need to be told 


modem 


Readers of this magazine do not 
of Mr. Wilson's great contribution to 
scholarship and modern librarianship, for 
day passes that we do not use at least one of his 
tools. He lis aed to our requests and considered 
our problems, and our budgets, and every publica 
tion of his company was the outgrowth of a definite 
need in libraries. Because of the service basis each 
of us can afford the Wilson tools we need. His 
contributions were summed up best by John Law 
ler in The H. W. Wilson Company: Half a Cen 
tury of Bibliographic Publishing. “By imposing 
order on the chaos of information, Wilson indexes 
have been a factor in accelerating the progress of 
science, which relies heavily on the swift exchange 
of ideas. By opening a fabulously rich lode of 


not a 
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contemporary material, they have been instrumen 
tal in promoting a whole new approach to the 
writing of modern history. By making research 
possible, even under the pressure of deadline, they 
have aided in the improvement of all types of 
journalism. By extending the horizons of knowl 
edge, they have provoked new experiments in edu 
cation and agriculture, in art and industry, in law 
and government 
Nassau COUNTY 
NCLA Odds and Bo 
Spring 1954 


LIBRARY ASSOCIATION 
k Ends 


We as catalogers have always felt a very close 
bond with Mr. Wilson. His contributions to our 
work and to our organizations are stupendous, In 
many of his methods, he borrowed from the cata 
loger; in many more, he taught and led us 

And it's almost impossible to imagine what our 
work (library work in general and cataloging in 
particular) would be like if we were suddenly de 
prived of the Wilson publications which were his 
inspiration. He has changed the whole face of bib 
liography 

He was a familiar figure at our division meetings 
shall 


miss him gravely, but we feel proud that a man of 


and encouraged his staff to participate. We 


such stature has been among us 
Journ id of Cataloging & Classification 
April 1954 


The writer has vivid memory of the cheery old 
gentleman, with a bald head and a fringe of whit 
hair, seated at his crowded rolltop desk just oppo 
site the stairway on the fourth floor. With a 
twinkle in his eye he explained that they dumped 
him there temporarily many years ago when the 
firm moved into the new building, intending to fit 
him out with an office when they got straight, but 
somehow the staff had all been so busy ever since 
that ‘they'd never got around to it And there 
the aged founder still sat, with beaming smile 


Mr. Wilson at His Rolltop Desk 
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amid the bustle of his great business; a business 
unique in the annals of publishing, to which schol 
ars, librarians and booksellers the world over owe 
an incalculable debt 
A.D.M. in ‘People’ 
Publishers’ iveular é Booksellers’ Rec rd, 


March 27, 1954 


One thing about Mr. Wilson that stands out in 
my mind is the fact that while others were talking 
about doing things, Mr. Wilson seemed to be the 
one who went ahead and did them 

Guy R. Lyte, Director of Libraries 
Loutsiana State University Library 


Baton Rouge 


An early day campus figure who became an in 
ternationally known publisher, Halsey W. Wilson 
1890-1892, died March 1 at his home in Croton 
New York, aged 85. He was founder, board chair 
man, and former president of The H. W. Wilson 
Company, the world’s lareest. publisher of readers 
guides and book indexes. The firm was an out 
growth of a Minnesota campus bookstore operated 
by Wilson. He started it when he became annoyed 
at the necessity of searching publishers’ catalogs 
for information on books requested by students 
and compiled the first Cumulative Book Index 

Wilson founded and endowed the H. W. Wilson 
Scholarship Fund, to which he contributed som« 
$10.000 for assistance of students in the Library 
School. He was awarded the University's Out 
standing Achievement Award in 1948 

Minnesota 
April 1954 


Alumni 


Mr. WILSON Is DEAD 


Mr. Durocher and his team undoubtedly 
known to more people than the man who owned 
the building with the lighthouse on top just across 
the Harlem River from the Polo Grounds, but it 
seems a reasonably safe prediction that that master 
of the spoken word will pass from men’s minds 
long before H. W. Wilson, the greatest bibliog 
rapher of this, or any age 


were 


might forget the contribution 
of Mudge or but there can’t be a tyro 
librarian the world over who could not rattle off 
half a dozen Wilson publications without even 
thinking. The list is so long and the individual 
works of such magnitude that it taxes one's belief 
to read that fifty-six years ago there was only one 
Wilson publication, the Cumulative Book Index 
and that only sixteen pages long 
The Catholic Library Association shares the debt 
of all librarians to Halsey W. Wilson, but it is 
particularly beholden to him more than some other 
groups might be, For, when the 
templated publishing the highly specialized Cath 
olic Periodical Index and found that it was lack 
ing in both capital and experience, it was Mr 
Wilson who and backed the project 
until it finally got on its feet. In addition to the 
CPI another special service to Catholic libraries by 
The Wilson Company has been the Catholic Sup 
plement the High School Catalog, which, like 
the other Wilson publications, is an indispensable 
tool for the libraries for which it is intended 
V.T.M., “From the Editor's Desk 
Catholic Library World 
April 1954 


Library students 
I Oeassa 


association con 


encouraged 





Remedial Reading and the Public Library 


By Alberta Massingill 


6 Denes HAVE BEEN BOTH CHILDREN AND 

ADULTS who have attended or are attend- 
ing school regularly without acquiring the 
ability to read. This disability exists in vary- 
ing degrees but all could have profited from 
remedial reading instruction. Remedial read- 
ing is, in a broad sense, a program to remedy 
retardation in reading through individual 
help. In such instances growth in both read- 
ing interest and ability is attained only when 
materials are tailored to individual need. 
When methods of teaching, parental guid- 
ance, or even an individual recognizes a re- 
medial reading problem, then real progress 
results, 


To the casual observer or even to the public 
librarian, the subject of remedial reading may 
seem to be the problem of the teacher and the 
school librarian, having no connection with 
the public library. To many people, this prob- 
lem does not exist—because they do not want 
to recognize it. The parent does not want to 
recognize it because it makes his child differ- 
ent--even branded as mentally retarded or 
dumb—because he cannot read as well as his 
brothers and sisters or others in his class at 
school. Teachers may not want to recogniz« 
the problem because they feel it reflects on 
their teaching ability. Librarians ignore the 
problem by saying it is up to the teacher to 
work out a solution. The simple truth is that 
few parents, teachers, and librarians 
know the basic facts about remedial reading. 
While these other conditions are just as diff 
cult to surmount, lack of knowledge is really 
the greatest hurdle. 


too 


If parents could only understand it is no 
disgrace for their child to be unable to read 
It is a disgrace not to recognize a remedial 
reading problem and to do nothing about 
helping overcome such difficulties. If the 
reacher could only realize that by spotting 
poor readers and seeing that they have special 
work in the early grades, she is increasing her 
value as a teacher. If the public librarian 
could set up a program to assist the parent, 
the teacher, and the individual child in over- 
coming a reading problem, a service of real 
intrinsic worth could be rendered to the entire 


Alberta Massingill is Personnel Director of the Grand 
Rapids, Michigan, Public Library. 
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community. If these “Ifs” really came to pass, 
and all of us were willing to face the facts 
honestly and sincerely, then the remedial 
reading problem would soon be a minor one 
which could be handled with a great deal 
more success than it is today. 


I shall try to explain in simple, nontechni 
cal language a remedial reading program 
which originated and is working successfully 
in Grand Rapids, Michigan. This is a non 
technical approach because I was not trained 
as a teacher and do not pretend to know 
teaching methods. My professional training 
is in the field of library science. I have worked 
with this problem for nine years and have ac- 
quired a great deal of practical information 
from actual experience with children and 
adults having remedial reading problems 
With this as your introduction to the prob- 
lem, you may also want to read technical stud- 
ies on the subject, listed in the selected bib 
liography at the end of this study. 


Definitions 


Because certain terms and expressions play 
an important part in any discussion of re 
medial reading and will be used again and 
again in this paper, I have included the fol 
lowing list of definitions for the sake of 
greater clarity: 

Reading level grade—the level at which the child 
can read and comprehend based on reading tests 
indicating school grades 

Interest level—the level at which the child under 
stands even though he cannot read 

Mentally retarded 

Partial disability—a disability due to obvious causes 
such as poor vision or hearing, illness, emotional 
instability, or lack of adequate schooling 


little capacity for learning 


Complete or extreme disability—inability to read 
or recognize symbols, Failure to develop normal 
reading skills in spite of regular classroom meth 
ods and in spite of the absence of physical or 
mental abnormalities or deficiencies which would 
seem to explain the disability 

Word blind—complete inability to associate symbo] 
with meaning 

Span of interest—the length of time a child can 
concentrate on any given activity 

Free reading—material which can be read and com 
prehended without difficulty. Recognition wjth 
out help of all but one or two words out of one 
hundred. 
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Instructional reading—more difficult material which 
can be given to satisfy learning needs and to 
challenge the reader. Recognition, without help, 
of all but ive or six words out of one hundred. 

Frustration reading—material which cannot be read 
and comprehended. Failure to recognize more 
than seven words out of one hundred. 


The Public Library Program 


It was in 1944 that the Grand Rapids Pub- 
lic Library first became interested in the prob- 
lem of remedial reading when Dr. Roy F. 
Street, child psychologist, asked for assist- 
ance. In brief his story was this: In his diag- 
nosis of children with emotional problems, 
he was appalled at the number who were ex- 
tremely poor in reading, a ratio of four out of 
ten children. These children were not men- 
tally retarded but had normal or superior in- 
telligence. However they could not read ade- 
quately to hold their place in their own 
grade. Many were brought to him because 
they evidenced maladjustment at home as 
well as in school. There seemed to be a high 
correlation between emotional problems and 
reading difficulties. 

Dr. Street believed that if the reading dif- 
ficulty could be corrected, the emotional 
problem would also be improved. As a re- 
sult, he started a summer school for remedial 
readers. That first summer session was suc- 
cessful but it brought the realization that the 
greatest handicap was lack of reading mate- 
rials. This suggested a theory with which not 
all teachers of remedial reading will agree 
that the child should be literally surrounded 
with books on all subjects and levels of read- 
ing. Why? Because the child must overcome 
his fear of a book, a fear that has been grow- 
ing since his first realization of reading difh- 
culties. By such an association with books, it 
was believed that fear could be dispelled and 
eventually replaced by a genuine interest in 
reading. In coming to the library, Dr. Street 
asked what we could do to help provide the 
needed material. This was the beginning of 
the remedial collection. 

Although not a children’s librarian,’ I was 
consulted as to whether I had an interest or 
could develop enough interest in remedial 
reading to take over the project. Because the 
problem confronts adults and teen agers also, 
I was interested even though I knew very lit- 
tle about the subject. We determined that a 
better consultant service could be provided, 
with less embarrassment to the individual 
concerned, in a private office rather than in 
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any public room. As a result, the collection 
is housed in my office. 


My job was to be threefold. First, I was to 
develop a collection of books with high in- 
terest level and low reading level which could 
be used to satisfy individual needs through 
out the year as well as those already evi- 
denced in working with a remedial reading 
class in a special summer session. Secondly, 
I was to stimulate interest in reading during 
summer school. This was to be done by us- 
ing the library vacation reading club idea 
with the rules relaxed enough to give incen 
tive to remedial students. Thirdly, I was to 
assist individual children in finding the books 
they were interested in reading and were able 
to read. In addition to the special collection 
mentioned above, the satisfaction of the read 
er requires continual searching of the collec- 
tion at the main library for just the right 
book. A good example of this was a fourteen- 
year-old seventh grader whose main interest 
was turbines and motors yet he could only 
read on a grade 2.4 level. Because of the 
technical nature of the subject, it was very 
difficult to find material for him. 

The summer school is conducted for a pe 
riod of six weeks, with the children meeting 
daily for one and a half hours. This is a co 
operative venture and the number of students 
enrolled depends on the number of teachers 
with remedial reading experience who want 
to participate. The groups are small, each 
teacher having no more than six children at 
any one time. There is a fee for each child 

The purpose of the school has been given 
by Dr. Street as follows: 

Many children do not learn to read easily. There 
is nearly always a very good reason for the difficulty 
encountered. A thorough analysis of what the child 
sees and how he learns is necessary in order to 
understand his individual problem, As the result 
of this careful analysis it is frequently found that 
the child requires individual and expert help if he 
is to overcome certain obsta les which make learn- 
ing difficult. The purpose of the summer reading 
school is to provide this expert help 


An analysis of what the child is capable of 
doing and why he is having trouble learning 
is necessary in order to determine how much 
extra help he needs. This is made through a 
battery of tests given by Dr. Street. Through 
this analysis those children are eliminated 
from summer school who have very little ca 
pacity for learning or who are not serious 
enough cases to warrant special work. An ex 
amination by an eye specialist is also neces 
sary before enrollment to determine whether 
the reading difficulty can be corrected by a 
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program of visual improvement. Based on 
the results of the tests, on the school record 
and the family background gained through 
interview with parents, a case history of each 
child enrolled in summer school is written. 
This information provides the teacher with 
the means to understand better the child and 
his problem and to implement the learning 
process. 

In helping the child to select interesting 
material he can read, the librarian also finds 
the case studies helpful. From these she can 
determine the reading ability of the child. 
She also finds such information as the degree 
of difficulty experienced. Recommendations 
are made as to type of reading, i.e., much 
easy reading, must build confidence, reading 
difficult, growth slow, needs encouragement, 
poor attention, needs strong reading pro- 
gram, faulty comprehension, impulsive tend- 
ency to hurry. 

In general, those enrolled have average or 
superior intelligence and can, with this indi- 
vidual help, either jearn to read or greatly 
improve their reading level. The teachers 
have had experience with these problems and 
they know that the first thing they must do is 
to treat the child as an individual, recogniz- 
ing his problem but not overemphasizing it 


by permitting him to continue to feel inade- 
quate and by showing him that he can learn. 
The child must experience the feeling of ac- 


complishment. Those first few weeks of 
school can’t help but make missionaries out 
of the teachers—secing the joy of a child 
who for the first time learns to read a word 
and write that same word; the child who 
reads his first book without much help sud- 
denly finds enjoyment in reading and finds 
it rewarding. 

In encouraging the child to read, a sum- 
mer school reading plan is adapted from the 
public library reading club. The child has a 
folder in which to keep the list of books he 
has read during the six weeks. If his teacher 
and the librarian agree that he has read to 
the best of his ability he is given a special 
reading certificate from the public library and 
summer school. This means that reading cer- 
tificates may be given to one child who has 
read only two or three books because of his 
extreme reading difficulties and to another 
who has read twenty or thirty books because 
he needed much easy reading to build con- 
fidence. In each case they have read to the 
best of their ability and both are entitled to 
the same recognition. 
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The librarian also keeps a record of what 
each child reads. She notes the pertinent facts 
about each child from the case studies, as 
reading and vocabulary score as indicated 
through the various tests. This information 
can be used in determining the useability of a 
book. I will discuss this in detail later. 

In a group such as this the children soon 
realize that no one is forcing them to do 
something they aren’t capable of doing. All 
seem to be facing the same problems. No 
one is different because he can’t read. The 
child doesn’t have to create a disturbance to 
get attention or cover up the fact that he 
can't do the work required. Suddenly the 
pressure is off and he is working hard, hav 
ing fun, and learning to read and spell. He 
is happy because someone has time enough 
to help him as an individual and teach him 
how to read—something he thought was im- 
possible. Through this accomplishment he 
acquires self-confidence which is the first step 
toward a solution of his emotional problems 

All remedial problems will not be solved 
readily and quickly with proper guidance 
alone. How quickly they can be corrected de 
pends on many factors besides the intelli 
gence level of the individual and the special 
guidance methods employed. A first vital 
consideration is the length of time in which 
the chiid has built up a defense against being 
different. A second is how much understand- 
ing he receives from his family and how he 
has been treated at home. A third is how 
far he has gotten in school and how far be- 
hind his classmates he is in accomplishment 
A fourth is the nature of his disability. A 
partial reading disability can be corrected 
more easily with individual work and correc- 
tion of faulty conditions than a total reading 
disability. It may take months of unsuccess- 
ful attempts to oversome barriers, of finding 
the right method of teaching for a particular 
case, of creating a desire and need to read. 


The Remedial Child 


These children all have certain ¢character- 
istics even though each is a different problem 
and must be handled individually. 

They have normal or superior intelligence. They 
are capable of learning but it may take a great deal 
of time and experimentation to find the process 
which can be used successfully. 

Usually their interest level is high—much higher 
than their reading level which is the greatest prob 
lem in selecting material. You can't insult a 6th 
grader with 2nd grade reading ability by giving him 
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a pre-primer which reads, ‘I see a dog, Jane sees a 
dog, The dog sees Jane.” 

They have a very short span of interest. They 
can concentrate only a short time on any one activ 
ity, therefore a variety of activities are planned for 
summer school to keep them interested 

A sense of frustration is evidenced by all because 
people have been expecting the impossible of them 

Reading problems are more prevalent with boys 
than girls 


The Book Collection 


The remedial reading collection at the 
Grand Rapids Public Library contains ap- 
proximately 700 titles. The purpose of the 
collection is to provide a group of selected 
books for the individual having reading dif- 
ficulties, which will be of particular interest 
to him. In the selection of titles purchased it 
is much more satisfactory if the books can be 
examined first. When possible a selection is 
made from the books in the children’s de- 
partment. Books are purchased directly from 
companies whose salesmen carry samples. 
Recommended lists of books for poor read- 
ers are used. Gradually certain reliable com- 
panies have become interested in the subject 
and are now publishing books with this mar- 
ket in mind. Books are frequently purchased 
without examination if the author has done 
other titles which have been satisfactory or if 
the book contains subject matter which is in 
demand. 

Whatever the method of selection, these 
books must have certain basic qualifications: 

The interest level should be high. 

The vocabulary level should be low. 

The print should be very legible and clear—lots 
of white space to make reading easier. 

The structure of the material should be simple. 
Sentences should be fairly short, not involved and 
complicated, not have too many prepositional 
phrases or sentences starting with prepositions, 
adjectives, etc. Vocabulary will be secondary. 

Illustrations should be good, numerous and stim- 
ulating and yet not tell the complete story or be too 
distracting. 

The books should be for free reading and should 
include in the main titles which would not be in a 
classroom library. This is not always possible for 
certain readers and texts are good material and 
often the only readable material on certain levels. 
This is especially true in the primer and preprimer 
levels. 

The story should be presented in a natural style 
with familiar, clear expression 


If the child sees too many of the same titles 
with which to associate his failures in the 
classroom, he may again have a defeatist atti- 
tude. It seems best to start him out on a new 
adventure with new material. Later when he 
has experienced accomplishment with the 
new books, then he may want to go back 
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and read those he was unable to master pre- 
viously. 

Even with careful selection, it frequently 
happens that the book is not useable. The 
story may lack appeal to the child having 
reading difficulties. It may be slow moving 
or the construction of the material may be 
confusing to him. In the case of an easy 
book, it may have been designed to be read 
to children. The vocabulary will be too difh- 
cult for the very poor reader and the format 
will look too easy for the child who can mas- 
ter the vocabulary. As a result it will have 
no appeal for either group and should not be 
in the collection. 


If the book has been in the collection and 
has not proven to be of interest to those 
using the collection, the title is removed. 
Each book must prove itself useable if it is 
to remain a part of the collection and each 
new title must pass this test. 


The Child and the 
Public Library 


When a child comes to the library for 
remedial reading material the following pro- 
cedure is used: 


Obtain petsonal data from the child as to where 
he goes to school, what grade he is in, and who 
sent him to the library. 

Try to determine the level of reading ability. If 
the child has been tested the psychologist will send 
that information with the child. If not, you may 
have to depend entirely on a method suggested 
be low 

Determine what interest the child has in reading. 

Find interests of the child—does he have pets, 
does he build things, has he lived on a farm, what 
does he want to be, ete. 

Select several books in his interest field on ap- 
proximate reading level if that is known. If not 
known, use a grade or so below his grade in school, 

Suggest to the child that he employ the following 
simple test to determine whether he can read the 
books and would find them interesting: Read the 
first page or two aloud, If he fails to recognize over 
one or two words out of one hundred then the book 
is too hard for him to use for free reading. Books 
for free reading must be read for enjoyment and for 
encouragement and not require great effort. They 
must be on a subject of interest to the individual 
and on a reading level he can handle. In applying 
this simple rule of thumb, you usually receive full 
cooperation. If you imply a book is too hard, you 
only recall past failures. By following this proce- 
dure with children you stimulate their participation 
in the selection of books, which is of vital impor- 
tance to them. The child is encouraged to look at 
the books in the collection and frequently finds 
books which he wants but which he cannot read 
How much better it is to let the child find out for 
himself that he can’t read the book than to be told, 
That's too hard for you, you don't want that one.” 
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A child must experience fun in reading 
and not have to work at it. If he can read 
the first hundred words without having any 
trouble, he will have fun with the book. 
After attempting to read a book which is 
much too hard for him, he will usually reject 
it himself. If he doesn’t, suggest that his 
parents help him read it as it may be in his 
special interest field, and by stimulating that 
interest, a desire to read can be created. Par- 
ents may use the simple technique of “You 
read a page and I'll read a page’ to get 
through a long or difficult book and not lose 
the child's interest. 

I remember quite vividly one boy who has 
used our collection several times and knew 
the procedure. His father came with him on 
one occasion and when Billy started pulling 
books off the shelf his father tried to stop 
him saying, “You can't pick out your books, 
the librarian must do it for you.” Billy 
looked at his father with great disgust and 
said, “Here I can pick out my own books. 
I know how!” And he did, with some limi- 
tations. He selected several and I selected 
several. Then he took them, and following 
the simple rule and his own interests, he 
made the final choice—which was very im- 
portant to him. 

So often the children have never had an 
opportunity to make a decision. They have 
been told all too frequently what they can or 
cannot do. Remember they are highly intel- 
ligent and they resent such treatment. What 
they need most is encouragement, guidance, 
and no one pushing them against a brick 
wall which they have never been able to 
surmount. 

The parents are often the child’s greatest 
problem. There is the only child of two very 
intelligent people, and the child can’t read. 
They are -mortified and don’t hide the fact 
from the child. Then there is a child out of 
a family of several children and the only one 
having reading difficulty. The parents don’t 
understand why he isn't able to read as well 
as the others and never let him forget it. 

If parents could only realize that they may 
be ruining their child’s entire future by creat- 
ing such conflicts and complexes when what 
they should be doing is giving the child all 
the understanding possible and providing 
proper guidance to help overcome his handi- 
cap. Parents may be harming the child un- 
consciously because of their own lack of 
knowledge on the subject of reading difh- 
culties. Many will be very grateful for any 
suggestion or help that will be given them. 
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Very often the librarian may be the one to 
suggest something that could be done. 

Many times the anxiety of the parent is 
transmitted to the child. This can be re 
flected in the child in many ways such as 
doing good work with teachers and class- 
mates, but being nervous and confused when 
his parents appear. The anxiety of the parent 
may also hinder the free selection of reading 
material by the child. Free selection is en 
couraged by the librarian and parents may 
become a problem when they insist on super 
vising and making the final selection 

Librarians must have a deep understand- 
ing of this problem unconsciously caused by 
the parent whose only concern is to help his 
or her child. Tact must be used with the 
parent in giving the child this opportunity 
for self-expression which is essential in over 
coming his difficulties. 


Evaluation of the Book 
Collection 


We have conducted our remedial reading 
program on the theory that children with 
reading problems should have available for 
their use a wide range of reading material 
from the standpoint of difficulty and variety 
of subjects. The more easy reading they do, 
the more familiar they become with the thou 
sands of words which are most frequently 
used. This will build the confidence neces 
sary to attack more difficult material. 

It is natural to assume that the child will 
be able to read more difficult material in his 
special interest field. The vocabulary will be 
a familiar one. However, he must be encour 
aged to read in other fields to broaden his 
interest and his vocabulary. 

Because of the wide range of interests and 
abilities of the children and because of the 
need for a wide range of reading difficulty, 
the books in the collection are arranged by 
subject. Each subject section includes books 
of reading difficulty from the first to the 
sixth grade and above. 

It has been agreed among those interested 
in remedial reading that it is better not to 
stigmatize the individual books with a spe 
cific grade level. However, to make the col 
lection more useful to those teachers, tutors, 
and parents not familiar with the books, we 
have used broad classifications of difficulty 
to assist in the selection. Before giving the 
details of this plan, I would like to explain 
how we arrived at this step. 
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In the beginning it was determined that 
the individual books should be evaluated for 
reading difficulty by means of a formula de- 
veloped by Dr. Irving Lorge, Teachers Col- 
lege, Columbia University. This is a statis- 
tical device for grading material prepared 
for grades three through nine. This formula 
was applied to many books to determine 
readability index. 

As we worked with the children and the 
collection, we became more aware of the 
necessity of having many books with a wide 
range of reading difficulty from which the 
child makes his selection. As a result, a rec- 
ord was kept of the books read by each child 
in summer school. With the information 
concerning his reading ability and disability, 
taken from the case studies, it is possible to 
determine the useability of certain Pooks with 
certain types of problems. Also the general 
difficulty of a book can be determined by 
recording the number of difficult words as 
the child reads aloud. This is especially help- 
ful if the book is new to the collection and 
needs to be tested. 

The interest range of books can also be 
ascertained from these records. If a book is 
read by several boys whose reading ability 
ranges from 2.8 to 4.5, you can credit the 
book with having a wide range of interest 
with a fairly easy vocabulary. It was found 
that the average interest level arrived at by 
this method correlated closely with the read- 
ing level obtained from using the Lorge 
formula. 

Other interesting statistical data concern- 
ing the over-all picture of summer school can 
be obtained from this record. For example, 
during the 1952 summer school with 63 
children enrolled, 1,475 books were read. 
The average number of books read per child 
was 231). The range was from 2 to 65 books. 
The reading ability ranged from ‘‘no measur- 
able skill” to 5.7 in oral reading and to 5.0 
in vocabulary. 

After using the interest index obtained 
from the use made of the individual books 
by the children and the readability index 
from the Lorge formula, the following broad 
classifications of reading difficulty were de- 
veloped: simplified (S), median (M), ad- 
vanced (A). Both the interest level and the 
vocabulary difficulty are considered when as- 
signing classifications. Books in each cate- 
gory will have similar characteristics as listed 
here: 

Simplified: very simple vocabulary, minimum 
amount of reading on the page, wide margins and 
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lots of white space, many good illustrations, sim 
ple clear sentence construction, 


Median: a slightly more difficult vocabulary than 
the simplified, less illustrations, more printing on 
a page 

Advanced: a difficult vocabulary, much more read 
ing per page, very few illustrations 


To make the collection more flexible, 
there is an overlapping of the classifications. 
In some instances, plus and minus marks 
(S-, St, M-, M*, etc.) will be used to pin 
point the use of the books a step further. 
For example an advanced minus will be ap- 
proximately the same level of reading diffi- 
culty as a median plus and a simplified plus 
will be very close to a median minus. 

When selecting books for a particular 
child, have him apply the simple test sug 
gested before to find his own reading level. 
If it is found that he reads with ease the 
books marked median plus, it can be assumed 
that he will soon be able to graduate to the 
books marked advanced minus, as they will 
generally fall within his reading ability. 


Use of the Book Collection 


The child having reading difficulties may 
come to the public library and make his selec 
tion of books to read from this collection. 
Although the same titles are found in the 
regular book collection in the boys and girls 
room, the child who is afraid of reading or 
has no interest in books will be at a com- 
plete loss without special help. He will be 
prone to select too difficult reading to “keep 
face’ with other children who may be in the 
room. If it is his first visit, he will not want 
to read aloud in a public room because it will 
draw unnec essary attention to him. 

After his confidence has been built up 
sufficiently by using this special collection, 
he will tackle the boys and girls room with 
out noticeable signs of fear. By providing a 
special entry to the library through the reme 
dial reading collection, many children are 
given the necessary incentive and find lasting 
pleasure in reading, each to the extent of his 
or her ability. 

The teacher of remedial reading may use 
the collection as a guide for selection of 
books for individual problems as well as for 
class use. She may borrow these books to 
supplement her own collection, to furnish 
new and interesting titles to tempt the child 
who tired of seeing the same books over and 
over again, to give greater variety of material 
both in interest and reading levels from 
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which the child may make his selection. She 
may use this collection as a guide for pur- 
chasing books for her own classroom library 

Parents use the collection to obtain suit- 
able material for their child having reading 
difficulties. In most instances, the selection 


is made by the librarian. 

Librarians find the collection useful when 
they are confronted with the problem of 
selecting books for a child with reading 
problems and need suggestions of suitable 


material. They may also use the collection 
as a guide for the purchase of selected titles 
useable for the child needing high interest- 
low reading level books. 

Adults who have not learned to read ade- 
quately and the foreign born who are learn- 
ing to read English find this collection useful 
for free reading. They too need material 
with a simple vocabulary and high interest 
level. Both groups have found it useful also 
as a source of tools for learning to read better 
(See section entitled Tools for Learning). 

The collection is used by all persons inter- 
ested in remedial techniques in reading as a 
demonstration collection of high-interest- 
low-reading-level material which may be 
used with many types of reading problems. 

Because of the individual differences in 
needs, interests, and abilities which must be 
considered, it is impossible to provide a col- 
lection of books which will answer al! prob- 
lems. No single book or group of books will 
prove entirely satisfactory for all cases. The 
collection must be used with flexibility. It 
contains books which have been used success- 
fully with certain children having reading 
problems but will not necessarily be success- 
ful with every case. The titles are only sug- 
gestions and it is up to the librarian, the 
teacher, or the parent to select the titles 
which are best adapted to the needs and 
abilities of the child. 


GRAND RAPIDS 


REMEDIAL 
Key t ymb l 
S simplified M 


Keyt 


iMbreviall 


Lip Lippincott 
M-H 
Macm 
Mor 
Rand 
Platt 
Put 
Row 


Abingdon Cokesbury 
Beckley-Cardy 
Children’s Press 
Crowell 
Doubleday 
Grosset & Dunlap 

Harcourt Brace 

Houghton 


AC 
Beck 
Chil 
Crow 
Doub 
G&D 
HB 
Hough 


Morrow 


Rand 


Putnam 


Row 
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PUBLIC 
READING 


McGraw-Hill 
Macmillan 


McNally 
Platt & Munk 


Peterson 


Whenever possible, new material is added 
to replace out-of-date titles, either with new 
editions of the same titles or with new titles 
on the same subject. This collection has been 
developed over a period of years and a few 
titles are now out of print. Because of their 
useability in the collection, they are included 
in the reproduction of the complete list of 
books i the collection. Although these books 
are not available for purchase, they may still 
be found in many school and public library 
collections. 

A successful remedial reading collection 
must keep growing to fill the ever-changing 
needs of the children, keeping abreast with 
their current interest. It must never become 
static if it is to remain useful. 


Conclusion 


The first book offered to the child with 
reading problems is the most important one. 
With this first book, it is possible to spark 
an interest in reading which will make a 
reader out of a nonreader. If the first book 
is one he is able to read and finds interesting, 
this will be an important step in building 
confidence when it is most needed. It is not 
an easy task to light that first spark of interest 
but success with one child is worth all the 
time and effort extended. A child will grow 
in interest and ability in reading if the selec- 
tion of books can be adjusted to his needs, 
his ability, his interests and most important, 
to his own individual problem. 

The role of the librarian is to provide the 
suitable material and bring the child and the 
books together through careful and sympa- 
thetic guidance in selection. In so doing, she 
will make a greater contribution to society in 
stimulating and developing the interest of 
one who experiences difficulties in reading 
than will be accounted for by many to whom 
reading is a natural skill. 


LIBRARY 
COLLECTION 


of reading difficulty 
median A 


advanced 


nso} publishers 


Simon & Schuster 
Silver Burdett 
Scribner 

Viking 
Wilcox & 
Ww heeler 

Albert Whitman 

Winston 


S&S 
SB 

x rib 
Vik 
WA&F 
Wheel 
Whit 
Win 


Follett 
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(M) 
(M) 
(M+) 
(M) 
(M) 
(A) 
(M) 
(M-) 
(M-—) 
(M-) 


(M) 


JUNE 


Animal Stories 


ANDERSON, CLARENCE W. Billy and 
Blaze, Macm. 
. Blaze Finds the Trail, Macm. 
. Blaze and the Forest Fire, Macm 
. Blaze and the Gypsies, Macm 
. A Pony for Linda, Macm 


Animals of Farmer Jones, S & § 
ARIANE. The Lively Little Rabbit, 8 & S 


BaILey, CAROLYN S. Little Rabbit Whe 
Wanted Red Wings, Platt 

Barr, JENE. Little Circus Dog, Whit 

. Litle Prairie Dog, Whit. 

BARRETT, LAWRENCE. Tuvzéle, 
Baby Colt, Knopf 

BetM, JERROLD. Danny 
Doctor, Mor 

Brice, Tony . Little Hippo 
Bu ycle, Rand 

Brown, Daisy. 
Lyons 

BryAN, Dorornuy 
Tammie!, Dodd 

BurRGESS, THORNTON W. 
B bby Coon, Little 

BURGHEIM, FANNY L 


T he 


and the Dog 


and His Red 
Tubby, Tiny, and Top, 


and M, T here Was 


Adventure 


First Circus, Platt 


CAVANAH, FRANCES. Happy Giraffe, 
W & F 
& Weir, R. 
Home, Whit. 
. Private Pepper of Dogs 
fense, Whit. 
CuHurcu, Exsie. Farm Babies, John Mar 
tins 
. Gidappy, John Martin's 
Coe, Lioyp. Charcoal, Crow 
CONGER, Marion. Rosie the 
AC. 
CRANE, Donn. 
Scamps, Whit 
Curry, JANE. Miss Sniff, Whit 
. Woofus, the Woolly Dog, Whit 


Private Pepper Comes 


for De- 


Rhino 


Adventures of Five Little 


DAUGHERTY, JAMES. Andy and the Lion, 
Hale 
DeMers, Joe. Smokey and the Red Fire 
Eneine, Rodd 
Sugarfoot, Rodd 
Taffy and the R 
Rodd 
DENNIS, 
Vik. 
DENNIS, WesLEY. Flip, Vik. 
. Flip and the Cows, Vik 
Flip and the Morning, Vik 
. Holiday, Vik 
DisNEY, WALT, pro. Dumbo, § & § 
. Peter and the Wolf, S&S 
. Uncle Remus, S&S 
Bambi, S&S 
Bongo, S&S 
Magnificent Mr. Toad, G & D 
. The Runaway Lamb, G & D 
DONALDSON, Lots In the Mouse's 
House, Whit 
Duptarx, Liry. The White 
His Magic Nose, S & S 


sé Coli red Gla és, 


MorGan. The Pup Himself, 


Bunny and 


1954 


(S) 


(M-) 


(A-) 
(A-) 


(A-) 
(S 


(M 


(M+ 


(A) 
(S) 
(M 
(M) 


(A) 


) 


) 


) 


) 
) 
r) 
) 


) 


r) 


) 
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Evans, KATHARINE. The Ladybug Who 
Couldn't Fly Home, W & F 
Evers, HELEN and ALF. Cheeky Chip- 
munk, Rand 
Copy-Kitten, Rand 
Crybaby Calf, Rand 
Frankie, Rand 
Moonymouse, Rand 
More About Copy-Kitten, Rand 
Plump Pig, Rand 
P key Be if, Rand 
Sioppy Joe, Rand 


Angus Lost, Doub 
Macm 

Goat Afloat, Whit. 
Carrier Kitten, 


MAR JORIE, 
Ask Mr. Bear, 
FRISKEY, MARGARET 

Scuttliebuit and the 

W & I 

Scuttlebutt Goes 

FURMAN, AL L., ed 
Ho Stories, Lantern 

Gates, ArtTHUR I. Animals 

W & I 
The Animal Parade, Macm 
Animals W ork, Too, Macm 
El ste Rl phant, Macm 
Mr. Joey and the Pig, Macm 
The Open Window, Macm, 
Three Little Elephants, Macm 
Tip, Macm 
Toby, Macm 
Tuffy and Boots, Macm 


FLACK 


to War, W & F 
Young Readers 
Are 


Fun, 


and C. W. Firecracker, the 
W hit. 


the 


GAUSS M 
Wild Bronco, 
Kickapoo, 
W hit 
Smasher and Kickup, Whit 
GeiseL, T. S. Horton Hatches the Egg, 
Random 
) GLICK CARI Mickey, 
Volunteered, Whittle 
) Guys, Atec. Randolph, 


Fighting Bronco, 


the Horse that 


Murray 


HALL, NoRMAN H. Gray Kitten and Her 
Friends, Hall & McCreary 

Harprer, WILHELMINA, comp, Dog Show, 
Hough 

HARTWELI 
Watts 

Hay! 
Platt 

HEAI 
Whit 

HENRY 
Had 

HILDRETH 
Win 

HOGAN INEZ About 
Elephant, Dutton 

Nappy Chooses A Pet, Dutton 

1 Party for Poodles, Dutton 

Read to Me About Charlie, Dutton 
Hreten. The Fuzzy Puppy, Mess- 


Maryoriz. Into the Ark, 


GIL MORI Flappy the Circus Seal, 


Epirn. Tim Trains His Terrier, 


MARGUERITI Justin Morgan 
1 Hor é, W 


GERTRUDE. 


& | 
Mac and Muff, 


Nono, the Baby 


HokKt! 
net 
Mrs. Silk, Veritas 
Rags’ Day, Veritas 
Too Many Kittens, McKay 
Hout, JAcK. Lance and His First Horse, 
Whittle 
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Huser, Miriam B., et al. Rusty Wants A 
Dog, Macm. 


JACKSON, K. and B. Saggy Baggy Ele- 
phant, S&S 
JOHNSON, MarGaret S. Gay, A Shet- 
land Sheepdog, Mor 
Red Joker, Mor 
. Runaway Puppy, HB 
and H. J. The Smallest Puppy, 
H B 
Sir Lancelot and Scamp, H B 
. A Spaniel of Old Plymouth, H B 
JOHNSON, Watter. Franka, A Guide 
Dog, Whit 
Jusrus, May. Toby Has A Dog, Whit. 


Kinsey, Evizapetu. Teddy, McBride 
KONKLE, JANET. The Kitten and the 
Parakeet, Chil 


LAMOREAUX, L. A. and Leg, A. M. Diary 
Farm, Lyons 
L'HomMepievu, Dorotuy K. Robbie, the 
Brave Little Collie, Lip 
Scampy, the Little Black Cocker, 
Lip 
LINDMAN, Maj. Fire Eye, the Story of A 
Boy and His Horse, Whit. 
Flicka, Ricka, Dicka, and A Little 
Dog, Whit 
Flicka, Ricka, Dicka, and the Three 
Kittens, What. 
. Snowboot, Son of Fire Eye, Whit. 
Little Dog Who Forgot How to Bark and 
Other Storte A G & D 
Little Puppy Who Would Not Mind His 
Mother,G & D 
Lowrey, JANETTE S. Day In the Jungle, 
S&S 
Pokey Little Puppy, S&S§ 


McCracken, Russett. The Gentle Gi- 
raffe, Rand 
MacDonaLp, Lucy. Dumpy, John Mar 
tins 
McGINLey, PHytiis. A Name for Kitty, 
S&S 
MACLAY 
Veritas 
MARTIN, WILLIAM I 
boy's Colt, Tell-Well 
Silver Stallion, Tell-Well 
Wild Horse Roundup, Tell-Well 
Mason, Miriam E. Boomtail, Macm 
Happy Jack, Macm 
MITCHELL, ETHELYN. Nip and Tuck At 
Play, Lyons 


Tony. Trouble on the Ark, 


Lightning, A Cou 


Netson, Fait. Randolph, the Bear 
Who Said No,G&D 


OsswaLp, EptrH and Reep, Mary. Fris- 
hey the Goat, Heath 
. Little White Rabbit, Heath 
My Dog Laddie, Heath 


Pease, ELEANOR F 
Dogs, Whit 

Pisrorius, ANNA 
W & F 


of Real 


Brave Tales 


What Horse Ils It?, 


Rey, H. A. Curious George Rides A Bike, 
Hough. 
Rey, MARGRET E. Spotty, Harper 


ScHURR, CATHLEEN. Shy Little Kitten, 
S&S 
ScoTr, SALLY. Tippy, HB 
Scott, THERESE A., comp. The Shy Lit- 
tle Horse and Other Stories, G & D 
SHare, Appa Mat. Chippy Chipmunk's 
Vacation, Steck 
-. Daffy, Steck 
. Downy Duck Grows Up, Steck 
" Little Lost Bobo, Steck 
. Watch Me, Steck 
. Where Is Chubby Bear, Steck 
StoRM, Grace E. Nip and Tuck, Lyons 


Tousey, SANFORD. A Pony for the Boys, 
Hough. 
White Prince the Arabian Horse, 
Whit 
Travelling Musicians, John Martin's 


Unwin, Nora § 
Aladdin 


Doughnuts for Lin, 


WALDMAN, DorotHy. Goomer, Ariel 
WaASHBURNE, Hetvuiz. Little Elephant 
Catches Cald, Whit. 
. Little Elephant’s Christmas, Whit. 
. Little Elephant’s Picnic, Whit 
Little Elephant Visits the Farm, 
Whit 
WeiLL, CLARE. 
Bks 
WERNER, JANE. Our Puppy, S & S 
WILLIAMS, Louise B. Why the Bear Has 
A Short Tail, Rand 
Wits, Fritz. Amber, A Story of A 
Good Little Dog, Rodd 
Cancan, Rodd 
. Jelly and George, Rodd 
Muffin, Cherokee 
Woop, KATHARINE. The Friendly Tiger 
McKay 
Woops, RutH M 
Saalfield 
WRIGHT, Luta. Little Lost Dog, Heath 
WRIGHT, NorMAN. Chip Chip, S & S 


Barnyard Book, Illus 


Michael's Billy Goat, 


How To Do It 


BEIM, JERROLD. Tim and the Tool Chest, 
Mor 
CARLSON, BERNICI 
Yourself!, AC 
FREEMAN, RUTH and H. A 
Mate, Whit. 
. Chips and Little Chips, Whit 
Horowitz, CAROLINE. Play-Alone Fun 
for Boys and Girls, Hart 
Lewis, RoGeR. Puppets and Marionettes 
Knopt 
Woodworking, Knopf 
SCHWALBACH, JAMES 
Chil 
THELEN, Gerva. The Toy Maker, Whit 
Tippett, JAMES S. Tools for Andy, A C 


Weis. Make It 


Captain and 


Fun-Time Crafts 
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JUNE 


The World Around Us 


ADAMS, SAMUEL H 
Random 
BRONSON, WILFRID S 
ress, Macm. 
. Starlings, HB 
Turtles, HB 
CAVANAH, FRANCIS 
ica, W & F 
Our Country's Story, Rand 
Cormack, M. B. The First Book of 
Stones, Watts 
CRAIG, GERALD S. 
Ginn 
Science Every Day, Ginn 
. Science Through the Year, Ginn 
DAUGHERTY, JAMES. The Landing of the 
Pilerms, Random 
Dickinson, ALEC. The Real Book About 
Amazing Animals, Garden City 
EVERHART, FRANCES How 
Travel, Rand 
FisHER, Dorotuy C. Our Independence 
and the Constitution, Random 
Hoke, JOHN. The First Book of Snakes, 
Watts 
HUNTINGTON, HARRIET E. 
doors, Doub. 
JOHNSON, ELEANOR M. 
-. Firemen, Rand 
. Life In the Sea, Rand 
. Our Houses, Rand 
. Pets, Rand 
. Policemen, Rand 
. Travel, Rand 
McCrory, Mae. Bakery, Rand 
Our School, Rand 
McDonouGH, Reata D. Birds and Their 
Babies, Rand 
McNEER, May. 
Rush, Random 
MITCHELL, Lucy S$ 
S&S 
._ A Year on the Farm, 8S & S 
NATHAN, ADELE. The Building of the 
First Transcontinental Railroad, Ran- 
dom 
Pease, J. V. We Love America, Random 
PRi¢ E, HELEN. Grocery Store, Rand 
SCHNEIDER, HERMAN. Everyday Ma 
chines and How They Work, Whittle. 
and Nina. How Big Is Big, Scott 
Let’s Find Out, Scott 
Let's Look Inside 
Scott 
Let's Look Under the City, Scott 
Plants In the City, Day 
Your Telephone and How It 
Works, M-H 
SELSAM, MILLICENT E 
and Flowers, Mor 
SMITH, JEANETTE. 
Rand 
SMITH, Marie E. Bill's Story of the 
Wholesale Produce Market, Sctrib. 
Bob's Story of the Retail Food Mar- 
ket, Scrib. 
Mother's Story of Dairying, Scrib. 
STRATTON, CLARENCE. When Washing- 
ton Danced, Scott 
WiITHROW, VESTA 
Rand 


The Pony Express, 


Pollwiggle's Prog- 


Children of Amer- 


Science All About Us, 


Animals 


Let's Go Out- 


Circus, Rand 


7 he California Gold 


A Year In the City, 


Your House, 


Play With Leaves 


Simple 


Machines, 


The Story of Seeds, 


1954 


(M) WuITMAN, Maser. The Golden Book of 
If wers, S&S 
Wrter, Rose. First Book 
periments, Watts 
ZiM, Herpert S. Frogs and Toads, Mor 
Ele phants, Mor. 
Rabbits, Mor 
ut } u's Inside of 
What's Inside of Me?, Mot 
What's Inside of Plants, Mor 


Alligators and Crocodiles, Mot 


(M) of Science Ex 
(St) 
(ST) 
(S) 

(M) 
(M) 
(M) 
(M) 


Engines, Mot 


Cowboys and Indians 


ANDERSON, A. M 
, Wheel 
JENE. Texas 


(A-) Squanto and the Pil- 
erim 
BARR, 
Whit 
(M+) Brewster, BENJAMIN. 
of Indians, Watts 
Burr, Mary M. 
Navajo Boy, Vik. 
CHANDLER, EpDNA W. 
Beck. 
(S) Cowboy Sam and Freddy, Beck 
(S) Cowboy Sam and Porky, Beck 
(M-—) Cowboy Sam and the Rodeo, Beck 
(M-—) Cowboy Sam and the Raustlers, 


(S) Pete, Little Cou boy, 


The First Book 


(M) Cloud, the 


Dancing 


(S) Cowboy Sam 


Beck 
(S) Cowboy Sam and Shorty, Beck 
(M+) Ertinc, Mary. The First Book of Cow 
boys, Watts 
FLETCHER, SYDNEY E. The Big Book of 
the Wild West,G &D 
GARST, SHANNON and WARREN. 
boys and Cattle Trails, Wheel 
Gates, ARTHUR I. Little Bear, the Indian 
Boy, Macm. 
Pueblo Indian Stories, Macm, 
Gauss, M. and C. W. Bang of the Dia 
mond Tail, Whit. 
(M+) Heat, Epiru. Dogie Boy, Whit 
(M-) HoGan, IN&z. Nappy Is A Cowboy, Dut 
ton 
Hour, 
M-H 
Huser, MiriaAM B., et al. 
Book, Macm 
JOHNSON, ELEANOR M 
KLAUSSEN, Doris D 
Rand 
(S) LENSKI, 
(M+) Martin, 
Martin 
(M+) MILLEN, MurRie-. 
Home, Whit 
Moon, GRACI 
dian, Whit 
PARKER, ARTHUR C. 
Iroquois, Chil. 
(M+) ScacHert, Mario and Mase! 
bago Boy, HB 
SLOOTMACHER, WILHELMINA 
the Plains, Rand 
SPERRY, ARMSTRONG 
Navajo Boy, Hale 
TOUSEY, SANFORD. 
Roundup, Doub 
Cowboys of America, Doub 
Indians of the Plains, Rand 
Little Bear's Pinto Pony, Whit 
Ned and the Rustlers, Whit 


(M) 
(A-) 


Cou 
(M) 


(M) 
(M) 


(M-) Jack. Lance and Cowboy Billy, 


(S) The Ranch 
Rand 


Indians, 


(S) 
(St) 


Cowboys, 


Pue blo 


Lois. Cowboy Small, Oxford 
WitttAM I. Golden Arrow, 


Wild West Bill Rides 


(S+ ) (Purpie). One Little In- 


(At) Red Streak of the 


Winne 


(M-) 


Indians of 


(M) Little Eagle, A 


(M-) Cowboy Tommy's 
(M) 
(A) 
(A-) 
(M) 
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. Old Blue, the Cow Pony, Whit 
Treasure Cave, Whit 
Trouble In the Gulch, Whit 
The Twin Calves, Whit 


Interesting People 


ANDERSON, ANITA M. Fur Trappers of 
the Old We t, Wheel 
. Pilot Jack Knight, Wheel 
u ild Bill Hickok, Ww heel 
Beats, FRANK L. Baffalo Bill, Wheel 
Chief Black Hawk, Whee 
Davy Crockett, Wheel 
. Kit Carson, Wheel 
Rush for Gold, Wheel 
Bett, Marcaret E. Kit Carson, Moun 
tain Man, Mor 
BENBENROTH, CHARLOTTE M Mer: 
wether Lewis, Bobbs 
BLACKSYOCK, JOSEPHINE. Jane Addams, 
Row 
BONTEMPS, ARNA. George Washington 
Carver, Row 
BkRInK, Carot R. Nareissa Whitman 
Row 
BROWN, VINSON. John Paul Jones, 
Wheel 
Burt, Ottve W. Lather Burbank, Bobbs 


CAVANAH, FRANCES. Abraham Lincoln 
Row 
. George II ‘ashingte nN, Row 
CoBLENTZ, CATHERINE (€ Ah-Y 0-Ka, 
Row 
Martin and Abraham Lincoln, Chil 
Connon, Vesta E. Father Serra, Row 
Hernando De Soto, Row 
CorTTLer, JoserpH. Roger Williams, Row 
Thomas Jefferson, Row 
p'AULAIRE, Mme. INGRi. Baffalo Bill, 
Doub 
EMERSON, CAROLINE D. Peter Stuy 
vesant, Row 
FisHer, Dorotuy C. Paul Revere and the 
Minute Men, Random 


GRAHAM, WINIFRED W. Thomas Alva 
Edison, Row 
GUTHRIDGE, Suk. Tom Edison, Boy In 
ventor, Bobbs 
HicGins, Hecen B. Alec Hamilton, the 
Little Lion, Bobbs 
Ste phen / sler, Boy Min frei, 
Bobbs 
HoLperG, Rurnu L. 
Row 
Howe, JANE M. Amelia Earhart, Bobbs 
Jupson, Crare I. James Jerome Hill, 
Row 
. John Jacob Astor, Row 
KANTOR, MACKINLAY. Lee and Grant at 
Appomattox, Random 
Knoop, Fattu Y. Zebulon Pike, Row 


Abigail Adams, 


LAWSON, Marir. Pocahontas and Captain 
John Smith, Random 

LEIGHTON, MARGARET. Captain John 
Smith, Row 

McCormick, D. J. Paul Bunyan Swings 
His Axe, Caxton 

McGuire, Epona. Daniel Boone, Wheel 


MASON, MiriAM_ E William Penn, 
Friendly Boy, Bobbs 
Young Audubon, Boy Naturalist, 
Bobbs 
MOoNSELL, HELEN A. Boy of Old Vir- 
ginia, Robert E. Lee, Bobbs 
. Dolly Madison, Ouaker Girl, Bobbs 
John Marshall, Boy of Young 
America, Bobbs 
. Tom Jefferson, A Boy In Colonial 
Days, Bobbs 
Young Stonewall, Tom Jackson, 
Bobbs 
NEILSON, FRANCES F. Benjamin Frank- 
lin, Row 
NOLAN, JEANNETTE C. 
Row 


Daniel Boone, 


ParKS, AILEEN WELLS. Davy Crockett, 
Young Rifleman, Bobbs 

PHILLIPS, JOSEPHINE E. Rafus Putnam, 
Row 

REYNOLDS, QUENTIN. Wright Brothers, 
Random 


SeyMouR, Frora W. Bird Gal: Saca 
gawea, Bobbs 
Pocahontas: Brave Girl, Bobbs 
SOLEM, ELizABETH K. Robert E. Lee, 
Row 
SNow, DoxoTHEA J. Eli Whitney, Bobbs 
SPERRY, ARMSTRONG. Voyages of Chris- 
topher Columbus, Random 
STEVENSON, AuGusTA. Abe Lincoln: 
Pie nlier Be y; Bobbs 
Andy Jackson, Bobbs 
Ben Franklin, Printers Boy, Bobbs 
Buffalo Bill, Boy of the Plains, 
Bobbs 
Clara Barton, Girl Nurse, Bobbs 
Daniel Boone, Bobbs 
George Carver, Boy 
Bobbs 
George Washington, Boy Leader, 
Bobbs 
Kit Carson, Boy Trapper, Bobbs 
Paul Revere, Boy of Old Boston, 
Bobbs 
Sam Houston, Bobbs 
U. S$. Grant, Young Horseman, 
Bobbs 
SyME, RONALD. Columbus, Finder of the 
New World, Mor. 


Scientist, 


Tousty, SANFORD. Bill Clark, American 
Explorer, Whit 
Davy Crockett, Hero of the Alamo, 
W hit 
. Jim Bridger, Whit 
Kit Carson, American Scout, Whit 
Wild Bil Hickok, Whit 
VANRIPER, GUERNSEY. Louw Gehrig, Boy 
of the Sand Lots, Bobbs 


WAGONER, JEAN B. Jane Adams, Bobbs 
Julia Ward Howe, Girl of Old 
New York, Bobbs 
Louise Alcott, Bobbs 
Martha Washington, Bobbs 
Wet, ANN. Franklin Roosevelt, Boy of 
the Four Freedoms, Bobbs 
John Quincy Adams, Boy Patriot, 
Bobbs 
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(S) 
(S) 
(St) 
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(M-) 
(A) 
(S+) 
(S+) 
(M) 
(M) 


(M) 
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Weir, Rutu C. 
Row 
. John Paul Jones, Row 
WHEELER, OpaL and Deucuer, S. Mo- 
zart, the Wonder Boy, Dutton 
WmmpeMER, MaBEL C. Aleck Bell, Bobbs 
. Peter Stuyvesant, Bobbs 


Chrisiopher Columbus, 


Wheels and Wings 


Bain, E. U. S§.0.8. Helicopter, Whit. 
Bark, JENE. Fireman Fred, Whit. 
Barrows, Marjorie. Cocky, the 
Helicopter, Rand 
BEIM, JERROLD. Andy and the School Bus, 
Mor. 
. Country Garage, Mor. 
BENEDICK, JEANNE. The First Book of 
Airplanes, Watts 
BROWN, MARGARET W. 
men, S&S 
BuRTON, VIRGINIA L 
Story of A Little 
Away, Hough. 
. Katy and the Big Snow, Hough 
Maybelle, The Cable Car, Hough 
. Mike Malligan and His Steam 
Shovel, Hough 
Coens, Jack. Rockets, Jets, Guided 
Missiles and Space Ships, Random 
CONGER, MARION. A/rplane Stories, S & S 
CRAMPTON, GERTRUDE. Scuffy the Tug- 
boat, S&S 
Tootle, S&S 
Do.tpier, MaAuric! 
G&D 
ELtTinGc, Mary. Trucks At Work, Garden 
City 
FRISKEY, MARGARET 
. Randy and the 
Whit. 
. Surprise on Wheels, Whit. 
. Today We Fly, Whit. 

. Wines Over the Woodshed, Whit 
FULLER, Murer. The Runaway Shuttle 
Train, McKay 
Geis, DARLENE. 

A Medal, Rand 
GRAMATKY, HaArbii 
Put. 
x Hercules, 7 he Story of An 
Fashioned Fire Engine, Put. 
Little Toot, Put 
Harris, Laura. Happy 
Choo, Wm. Penn 
Huser, MiriAM B 
Andy, Macm 
Hurp, Epirn T. 
Lothrop 
-. Jerry the Jeep, Lothrop 
JOHNSON, Maria E. A/rplanes, 
. Trains, Today, 
KINERT, Reep. Little Hei: opter, Macm 
KNIGHT, CLAYTON. Aviaicr, McKay 
LENT, Henry B. The Captain, Macm 
. Full Steam Ahead!, Macm 
. Straight Down, Macm 
Straight Up, Macm 
LINDMAN, May. Sailboat Time, 
Lowe, Epitnw. The Little Fire 
John Martin's 
MarTIN, BiLt and 
'Poky, Tell-Well 


Little 


Five Little Fire- 


The 
Ran 


Choo Choo, 
Engine Who 


The Magic Bu 


Captain Joe, Child 
Crimson Rocket, 


Little Train Th uw Won 


( reeper's 


Je é P, 


Old- 


Little Choo- 
Planes for Roy and 


Engine No. 9, 


Engine 


Whit 
Engine, 


BERNARD. Smoky 


1954 


(S) 
(Ss) 
(M-) 
(S) 
(M) 
(M-) 


(S) 


Meeks, EstHer K. Little Red Car, W & F 
MiryAM. The Happy Man and His 
Dump Truck, 8 &§ 
MITCHELL, Lucy S., et al. 

Hurried, S&S 
Oups, EvizapetH. The Big Fire, Hough. 
Orro, MaArGARET. The Truck Book, 
Sloane 
PALMER, HELEN MARION. 
Wonderful Ride S&S 
Piper, Watty, pseud. The Little Engine 
That Could, Platt 
Reicuert, E. C. My Truck Book, Rand 
RouMer, A. E, Ivan, The Iron Horse, 
Whit 
SLOBODKIN, 
Macm 
SMITH, Marie E 
port, Scrib. 
Urery, Laura. Judy's Boat Trip, Lyons 
WapsworTH, WALLICE. Choo, Choo, the 
Little Switch Engine, Rand 
Number 9 Fire Engine, Rand 
Watters, GeorGe. The Snowplow that 
Tried to Go South, Aladdin 
The Steam Shovel That 
Eat Dirt, Aladdin 
WASHBURN, STANLEY, JR. 
Bombers, Whit 
Wer, RutH Cromer. 
Plane Ride, Rand 
The Wonderful Train Ride, Rand 
WooLLey, CATHERINE. I Like Trains, 
Harper 
WRITERS’ PROGRAM, PENNSYLVANIA, A/r- 
craft, Whit 
ZAFFO, GEORGE J 
ive Ey eine 


The Taxi that 


Tommy's 


Louis. Clear the Track, 


Joe's Story of the Air- 


Wouldn't 
Bamboo to 


The Wonde rful 


The Big Book of Real 
G&D 


Just for Fun 


ADRIAN, Mary. Firehouse 
Hough 

ANDERSON, SyBIL. Surprise Fun, Beck. 

Ayer, JEAN. Donald Duck and His 
Friends, Heath 

BAKER, CHARLOTTE. Nellie 
Mayor's Hat, Coward-McCann 

BAKER, MARGARET J. Homer, the 
toise, Whittle. 

BANNON, LAURA. 
Whit 

Barr, Jene. Policeman Paul, Whit. 

Surprise for Nancy, Whit. 

BARTMAN, MARK. Yank in France, Whit. 

BarucH, Dorotnuy W. Walt Disney's 
Pinocchio, Heath 

BATTLE, FLORENCE. Jerry, Beck 

Jerry Goes to the Circus, Beck. 

Jerry Goes Fishing, Beck. 
LORRAINE. Benjamin Busybody, 


Mystery, 


and the 


Tor- 


Patty Paints A Picture, 


Bem, 

HB 
and JerroLtp, Two is a Team, HB 

Beskow, ELsa. Pelle’s New Suit, Platt 

BeTTANCHON, EMMETT A. All in A Day, 
Am Book 

Biack, InMA S. That Is the Bread That 
Betsy Ate, Scott 

BLUMBERG, FANNIE B 
Tot and the 

BROADDUS 
Heath 


Rowena, Tenna, 
Blackhherries, Whit 
Louise E. Play at Home, 
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Brock, Emma L. The Umbrella Man, 
Knopf 

Brown, Marcia. Little Carousel, Scrib. 

Brown, MArGareT W. Golden Sleepy 
Book, S & § 

. Indoor Noisy Book, Scott 

BryANT, Bernice M. Pedie and the 
Twins, Whit. 

Burton, V. L. The Little House, Hough. 


Cuurcn, Exsie. Slappy, John Martin's 

Combes, Lenora. Let's Go Shopping 
With Peter and Penny, S&S 

CONGER, MARION. Circus Time, S & S 

CoomsBs, CHARLES. Young Readers De- 
tective Stories, Lantern 

CRABTREE, EuNice K., et al. 
Fun, University 

The Runaway Toys, University 

Craine, Epitu J. Ki-Ki, Circus Trouper, 
Hale 

CRAMPTON, GERTRUDE. 
Flibberty-Jib, 8 & § 

Crawrorp, Bernice M. 
Lyons 


Daw, S. E., et al. 
Beck. 
DreKetver, CAROLINE. 
the Farm, Lyons 
Disney, WALT, pro. 
gun, S&S 
DONALDSON, L. 
Whit 
DUNCOMBE, FRANCES. 
of A Clown, Holt 
Dyer, CAROLINE. 
Sisters, M-H 


EBERLE, IRMENGARDE. 
prises, Watts 

E_uiott, BLANCHE. 
Doub 

ELson, W. H., 
Jane, Scott 

More Dick and Jane Stories, Scott 

Eppenstein, Louise. Sally Goes Shop- 

ping Alone, Platt 

Sally Goes Travelling Alone, Platt 
HeLten and Ate. Chatterduck, 


Playtime 


Noises and Mr. 


Judy's Band, 


We Live and Grow, 
Good Times at 
Cold-Blooded Pen- 


Karl's Wooden Horse, 


Eemi, the Story 


Three Famous Ugly 


Secrets and Sur- 


Timothy Titus. 


and Gray. Dick and 


FEVERS, 
Rand 


FAULKNER, GEORGENE. Hidden Silver, 
Scott 
FLACK, Marjorie. Tim Tadpole and the 
Great Bullfrog, Doub. 
. Willy Nilly. Macm 
Froyy, JANE. Waide-Awake 
G&D 
FrRisKEY, MARGARET 
Count to Ten, Child. 
The House that Ran Away, Whit. 
. Johnny and the Monarch, Child. 
FRISSELL, BERNICE and FRIEBELE. Fun at 
the Playground, Macm. 


Angel, 


Chicken Little 


Gates, ArtHuR I. At the Lake, Macm. 

Bruce and Barbara, Macm, 

. Come and Ride, Macm. 

Good Times Today, Macm 

Good Times Tomorrow, Macm 
In Came Pinky, Macm. 
Mr. and Mrs. Big, Macm 
New Friends and New 

Macm 


Places, 





(S) 
(S) 
(S) 
(S) 
(S) 
(S) 
(S) 
(S) 
(S) 
(S) 
(S) 
(S) 
(S* 


) 


. Now Ye Go Again, Macm. 
. Off We Go, Macm. 
. On Your Feet, Macm. 
. Snow, Macm. 
. Splash, Macm. 
-. Surprise Box, Macm. 
. Ted and Sally, Macm. 
. This Is Fun, Macm. 
. Today We Go, Macm. 
. Tommy Little, Macm. 
-. Two Boys and A Tree, Macm. 
. Tuffy and Boots, Macm. 
GeiseL, THEODOR S. And to Think That 
I Saw It on Mulberry Street, Hale 
. The 500 Hats of Bartholomeu 
Cubbins, Vanguard 
GOLDERG, MARTHA. 
Holiday 
GRAHAM, ELEANOR, 
Fairy Tales, Rand 
Gray, W. §S., et al. 
Scott 
. We Look and See, Scott 
. We Work and Play, Scott 
GrimM, JACOB and WILLIAM. 
and Gretel, S&S 


JuLia L. 


Wait for the Rain, 
adapted. .Famous 


We Come and Go, 


Hansel 


HAHN, Halloween Fun and 


Other Stortes, Hough. 
. Who Knows, Hough. 
Harris, LAURA. 
City 
HAUMAN, G. and D. Buttons, Macm. 
Don't Run, Apple, 


Away We Go, Garden 


HAWKINS, QUAIL. 
Holiday 
Haywoop, CAROLYN. 
HB 
HEFFERNAN, HELEN and HILL, L. Broad 
Road, Lyons 
. The Little Road, Lyons 
. The Open Road, Lyons 
The Wide Road, Lyons 
HENDERSON, LEGRAND. Augustus Flies, 
Bobbs 
. Augustus Helps the Army, Bobbs 
. Augustus Helps the Navy, Bobbs 
——. Augustus and the Mountains, 
Bobbs 
-. Augustus and the River, Bobbs 
HILDRETH, GERTRUDE, et al. Going to 
School, Winston 
. The Twins, Tom and Don, Win- 
ston 
HoGAN, INEZ. Bigger and Bigger, Heath 
~ Ned and Nancy, Heath 
HoGNER, Dorotuy C. Winky, King of 
the Garden, Oxford 
Huser, Miriam B., et al. 
Crow, Macm. 


“B” Is for Betsy, 


Smoky the 


JacKSON, CAary PAuL. Squeeze Play, 


Crow. 
Kiutcu, M. S. Mr. 2 of Everything, 
Coward 
KOHLER, JULILLY. Farmer Collins, Chil. 


. Football 7 rees, Chil 


LAMOREAUX, LILLIAN and Lee, D, Good 
Times in the City, Lyons 

LaroM, Henry V. Bronco Charlie, M-H 

LEFERNE, Feuicire. The Cock, The 
Mouse and The Little Red Hen, Macrae 

Leon, RutH. What Am 1?,8 & S 
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(S) 
(M) 


(S) 
(S) 
(S) 
(S) 
(S) 
(S) 
(S) 
(S) 


JUNE 


LINDMAN, MAJ. Flicka, Ricka, Dicka and 
the Girl Next Door, Whit. 
Flicka, Ricka, Dicka and Their New 
Dotted Dresses, Whit. 
Flicka, Ricka, Dicka and Their New 
Friend, Whit 
Flicka, Ricka, Dicka and Their Neu 
Skates, Whit. 
. Flicka, Ricka, Dicka and the Straw- 
berries, Whit. 
. Holiday Time, Whit 
Snipp, Snapp, Snurr and the Big 
Farm, Whit 
. Snipp, Snapp, Snurr and the Big 
Surprise, Whit. 
Snipp, Snapp, Snurr and the But- 
tered Bread, Whit 
. Snipp, Snapp, Snurr and the Gin 
gerbread, Whit 
Snipp, Snapp, Snurr and the Magic 
Horse, Whit. 
Snipp, Snapp, Snuryr and the Red 
Shoes, Whit 
. Snipp, Snapp, Snurr and the Yellow 
Sled, Whit 
Lowirz, S. and A. The Pilgrims Party, 
G&D 


Masir, Peter. Little Duck Who Loved 
the Rain, W & F 

MacDonaLp, Lucy. Little Boy Who 
Ran Away, John Martin's 

MacGrecor, ELLEN. Tommy and the 
Telephone, Whit 

McCauLey, ANNE. Jack O'Lantern 
Twins, Lyons 

McCioskey, Ropert. Homer Price, Vik 

. Lentil, Hale 
Make Way for Ducklings, Vik. 

McCormick, Det J. Tall Timber Tales, 
Caxton 

McIntire, ALTA. Bill and His Friends, 
W &F 

McLester, AMELIA. Jack and Sue, Augs- 
burg 

Mason, Miriam E. Caroline and Her 
Kettle Named Maud, Macm 

. Little Jonathan, Macm 
Middle Sister, Macm. 

MICHAELS, FANNIE L. Come and Read, 
Beck 

Mitocue, HitpA and KANE, WILMA. 
Little Red Hen, Whit. 

MircHett, Lucy S. New House in the 
Forest, S & § 


Nemec, Lois G. Let’s Take Turns, 
Macm 
School Friends, Macm. 
NovinGerR, VirGINIA B. Round Trip for 
Johnny, Whit. 
Tommy-on-Time, Whit 


OBERMEYER, MARION B. The Six Rob 
bins, Scott 
O'DONNELL, Masel. Happy Days, Row 
Here and There, Row 
High on A Hill, Row 
Open the Door, Row 
Rides and Slides, Row 
Skip Along, Row 
Under the Sky, Row 
OsswALp, EpirH and Reep, Mary. Hun- 
dreds of Turkeys, Heath 


1954 


Ous.ey, Opit_e and Russert, D. My 
Little Green Story Book, Ginn 


Patton, Lucia. Little Echo in the Hills 
W hit 
The Little House on Stilts, Whit. 
The Little River of Gold, Whit. 
PAULSEN, MARTHA. Down Story Lane, 
Saalheld 
Puituis, EstHer. Molly, Pete and Gin 
ger, Heath 
Prouprit, Isapet. The Ice Box Family, 
McKay 
The Pencil Box Family, McKay 


QUINLAN, Myrtte B. Before Winky, 
Allyn 
Winky, Allyn 
Reck, ALMA K. Lost Little Boy, Whit. 
RINGER, Epirnh H. A Happy Day, Lip 
Rounps, GLen. Ol’ Paul, the Mighty 
Logger, Holiday 
Russe_., Betty. Funny Boots, Whit 
Run Sheep, Run, Whit 


SANDERS, AGNES L. Good Times in Win 
ler, Lyons 
SAVAGE, JOAN. Hurray for Bobo, Chil 
SCHEFFLEY, HELEN E. All Around the 
Town, Lyons 
SCHENK, EstHER M. Christmas Time 
Lyons 
Easter Time, Lyons 
Thanksgiving Time, Lyons 
Valentine Day, Lyons 
SIMPSON, SALLY. Who Ever Saw?, John 
Martins 
SLOBODKIN, L. Magic Michael, Macm 
StocuM, Rosauir. Breakfast With the 
Clowns, Hale 
SmitH, Eunice Y. Denny's Story, Whit 
SmitH, Nia B. Bill and Susan, SB 
Come and Play, SB 
Under the Tree, SB 
SONDERGAARD, ARENSA and Reep. Biddy 
ind the Ducks, Heath 
Sguires, EvizaBpetH B. David's Silver 
Dollar, Platt 
STEARNS, SHARON. Snow-White and the 
Seven Dwarfs, W & F 
STEPHENS, RuTH. Mary and Sue, Saal 
field 
Stumpr, ALTA. Funny Stories, W & F 
SWAYNE, SAM and Zoa, Great-Grand 
father in the Honey Tree, Vik 


Tippett, J. S. Henry and the Garden, 
Ww orld Book 
Tousey, SANFORD. Bill and the Circus, 
W hit 
Northwest Mounted Police, Rand 
Stagecoach Sam, Hale 
Turney, IpA V. Paul Bunyan, the Work 
Giant, Binfords 
Turpin, Epna. Three Circus Days, Macm 


Unery, Laura. At Don's Farm, Lyons 


WarRNER, GERTRUDE ( The Boxcar 
Children, Scott 
Surprise Island, Scott 
W rISGARD, LEONARD. Down Huckleberry 
Hill, Scrib 
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(S) WERNER, JANE. The Fuzzy Duckling, 
S&S 

(St) Witttams, Hitpa K. Up in the Attic, 
S&S 

(M) Witt, RicHarp. Too Big Feet, Veritas 

(S) YOAKAM, GERALD, et al. Jack and Nancy 
At Home, Laidlaw 
Familiar Stories Retold 

(M+) ANperRsEN, HANS CuristiaAn. The Fly- 

ing Trunk, Scott 

(M+) Brackmore, RicHarp D. Lorna Doone, 
Scott 

(M+) Cooper, JamMes F. The Last of the Mo- 
hicans, Scott 

(M+) DeFor, DanieL. Robinson Crusoe, Scott 

(M+) Dickens, CHARLES. David Copperfield, 
Scott 

(A-) . A Tale of Two Cities, Webster 

(A-) Dumas, ALEXANDRE. The Three Mus- 
keteers, Globe 

(M+) Eight Treasured Stories, Scott 

(M+) Ettor, Grorce. Silas Marner, Scott 

(M+) Metvitte, HERMAN. Moby Dick, Scott 

(M+) Orr, Ernet M., et al. Reading Today, 


Scrib 
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(M+) Ross, Jacosp M. 
HB 

(M+) Sewett, ANNA. Black Beauty, Scott 

(M+) Six Great Stories, Scott 

(M+) STEVENSON, RoperT L. 
Scott 

(M+) Twatn, Mark. Huckleberry Finn, Scott 

(M+) Tom Sawyer, Scott 

(M+) Verne, JuLes B. Around the 
Eighty Days, Scott 


Adventures in Reading, 


Treasure Island, 


World in 


Tools for Learning 


Cass, ANGELICA W. How We Live, Noble 
Your Family and Your Jobs, Noble 


CHAMBERS, SELMA JL, Little Golden Book of 
Words, S&S 

Gorpvon, A. T. Improving Your Arithmetic, 
Noble 

Griver, Dorotuy. My First Picture Dictionary, 
W & F 


Guyton, Mary L. From Words to Stories, Noble 

WaALPOLe, ELLEN (WaLes) The Golden Diction 
ary, S&S 

Wricur, W. W. 


Rainbow Dictionary, World 
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Popularization 
By Sylvia 


HE YEARLY EXHIBIT of United States gov- 

ernment documents is by now an estab- 
lished event in the social science division of 
the Brooklyn Public Library and in the past 
two years similar exhibits have been used in 
many of the library's branches. 

This project began over seven years ago, 
in the early months of 1947. In an attempt 
to familiarize the public with some of our 
outstandingly popular circulating government 
documents, fifteen titles were selected from 
the stacks and arranged in the display area in 
the social science division. A small poster was 
made, advising the public that the five-cent 
document stamps, sold by the Government 
Printing Office to be used tn lieu of cash or 
postage stamps when ordering inexpensive 
items by mail, might be purchased at the 
social science desk. The poster explained that 
with these stamps, documents could be or- 
dered from the Superintendent of Docu- 
ments. At the end of the month, we had sold 
$3.35 worth of coupons. 

The following year, a mimeographed list 
of the items on display was prepared and left 
for distribution in the display area. A larger 
poster was made, and the second year sales 
of document stamps went to slightly over 
seven dollars. 

In 1949 our poster was an enlarged copy 
of a chart of government agencies and their 
important document output which had ap- 
peared originally in Printer’s Ink. New docu- 
ments were again selected and a list of these 
was mimeographed, sent to the branches, and 
prominently displayed in the library's central 
building. A request for free printed publicity 
material from the superintendent of docu- 
ments brought forth a quantity shipment of 
the excellent pamphlet, ‘Five Star Govern- 
ment Publications.” Sales of document 
stamps went to over $13 for the month 

In 1950 the documents featured were based 
on the superintendent of documents’ list of 
best sellers through the years. A reading list 
was again prepared and distributed at central 
and the branches. Our editor prepared sev- 
eral publicity releases comparing sales of 
some of the document best sellers with some 
of our fiction best sellers, notably Gone With 
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of Documents 
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The Wind. Many newspapers picked up the 
release and the New York Times mentioned 
the document in a small article. Sales 
that year amounted to $33.40, reflecting the 
power of publicity. 


sale 


At the end of 1950, a request was made 
to the superintendent of documents to supply 
us with a number of free publicity items 
which might be used at central and the 
branches, since it was planned to feature 
documents on a branch-wide basis. The writ 
ten request was answered by a telephone call 
from Washington from the assistant super 
intendent cf documents, who said he 
coming to New York and would like to dis 
cuss our March documents exhibit with us 
At this conference it was arranged that we 


was 


would sell some of the actual documents in 
addition to the five-cent stamps we had sold 
heretofore. 

Material was offered to us on a consign- 
ment basis, with a twenty-five per cent dis 
count on all material sold. We could select 
as many titles as we wished and receive them 
in as large a quantity as we thought could be 
used. Our chief librarian approved the plan 
immediately and soon all interested persons 
were pooling their thoughts. 

It was decided that the actual documents 
should be sold only in the central building 
and the document stamps should be sold on 
a branch-wide basis. A most attractive read 
ing list was pre pared and distributed through 
out the system, as was a specially printed 
poster telling the public of the availability 
of the document coupons. Publicity releases 
were prepared for the newspapers and we 
began to sell copies of Your Income Tar 
and thirty-five other documents to an inter 
ested public. The publications were stored in 
a large cabinet and sold from the information 
desk. 

A great many subject lists of popular titles 
had been sent from the Government Printing 
Office and these were displayed along with 
the reading lists in a large display case in 
front of the fiction alcove. The two large 
display cases in the main lobby as well as the 
exhibit area in the social science division were 
used. The Brooklyn Public Library was truly 
government document conscious that year, as 
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evidenced by the large sales, the publicity re- 
leases in the various New York newspapers, 
and an editorial in the New York Times for 
March 16, which said, in essence, that since 
income tax time was over, the citizen might 
sce where some of his moncy went-—into the 
publishing of inexpensive government docu- 
ments, some of which could be purchased in 
the main building of the Brooklyn Public 
Library. Sales in 1951 reached $334.50 for 
sale of documents, $14.40 for sale of stamps. 
It might be of interest at this point to list 

the ten titles which had the largest sale 

Your Income Tax—201 

You Can Make It series——113 

Care and Repair of the House—84 

Your Child from 6-12—82 

Family Fare—78 

Your Child from 1-6-——66 

Simple Plumbing Repairs—5}3 

Money Saving Main Dishe 51 

Stare Remeval—AS 


Survie! Under Atomic Attack—-38 


952, our exhibit was perhaps the easi- 
est to care for and the one during which the 
least amount of perplexing problems arose 
We had all profited immensely from the ex- 
periences of the previous year—our first in 
selling the actual documents. First, we had 
learned that thirty-five items were too many 
to feature and so selected only fifteen. Sec- 
ondly, it was felt that some of the people 
assigned at the information desk were too 
much taxed by the routines there to undertake 
the additional work involved in obtaining the 
documents from the cabinet and in accepting 
money and making change. This was reme- 
died by housing the documents in two draw- 
ers of the vertical file adjacent to the social 
science desk, the cash box containing the 
money and five-cent coupons being kept in 
the upper drawer of the social science desk 
Thirdly, we knew that in the previous year 
we had ordered too many copies of individual 
titles with the result that much extra work 
was entailed in packing and shipping back 
the unused items. We therefore ordered a 
limited number of each title selected, with the 
exception of Your Income Tax. At the end 
of the exhibit, all unsold items fitted into two 
small packing cases. 

Again the publicity was good 
of fact, almost too good. At the beginning 
of the second week in February, we ran out 
of copies of Your Income Tax and had to 
telephone to Washington for immediate re- 
placement copies since some of our corre- 
spondence had apparently miscarried. The 
staff artist made a most attractive poster for 


as a matter 
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the outside lobby case, which, incidentally 
happened to be photographed as a part of 
the Brooklyn Public Library's film, “The Li 
brary—A Family Affair.” A new reading list, 
patterned on the one issued the previous year, 
was again distributed on a branch-wide basis, 
as were specially printed posters. Public in 
terest confined itself to the same general type 
of material as in the previous year 
1. Your Income Tax—310 
2. Your Child from 1-6—44 
3. Care and Repair of the House—A4 
4. Infant Care—A4A2 
5. Slip Covers for Furiture—34 
Prenatal Care—}3}3 
Stain Removal from Fabrics—31 
Simple Plumbing Repairs in the House—29 
Postage Stamps of the U. §. 1847-1950—24 

10. Maintenance and Care of Hand Tool 23 

Perhaps due to the fact that only one of the 
lobby display cases was used, or perhaps be 
cause the documents were not sold from the 
strategically located information desk, sales 
in 1952 were not as great as in 1951. We 
sold $167.85 in documents and $10.45 in 
coupons. The profits made in 1951 were 
turned back to the director's fund; in 1952, 
however, duplicate copies of needed titles in 
the field of government were purchased from 
profits made. 

With the yearly repetition of this type of 
exhibit, there grows a greater awareness on 
the part of the members of the staff here and 
in the branches of the variety of documents 
available. 

The government document exhibit for 
1953 was planned to follow the pattern 
which had proved so successful the year be- 
fore. We decided to use the theme, ‘Hints 
For The Home,” and selected some thirteen 
titles which seemed to have general appeal 

Copies of the pamphlets were received and 
put on sale at the social science desk. One 
large display was made-in our lobby display 
case; a smaller exhibit went up in the social 
science division. At the end of the sale, copies 
of unsold items were packed in one small case 
and returned to the Government Printing 
Office. Nine hundred ninety three pamphlets 
had been sold, at a total receipt of $221.50, 
an average cost to the purchaser of 18 cents 
per pamphlet 

We now plan to sell a small number of 
these government documents and_five-cent 
government coupons on a year-round basis 
A small utility cabinet has been ordered to 
house the documents and we are ready to 
serve our borrowers on a year-round basis, 
instead of on the one-month-a-year basis used 
in the past. 
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Outstanding U. S. Government 
Publications of 1953 


By Carl H. Melinat 


S les UNITED STATES GOVERNMENT PRINT- 

ING OFFICE is probably the largest and 
most prolific publishing house in the world. 
Each year it publishes thousands of books 
and pamphlets on a great variety of subjects, 
material of great potential reference and in- 
formational use in libraries. 


This list of United States government pub- 
lications represents the compiler’s selection 
of those books and pamphlets which will 
probably be most generally useful in librar- 
ies. It is hoped that it will supply librarians 
with a convenient checklist of the important 
federal documents issued during 1953. For 
background material published in previous 
years, consult Subject Guide to United States 
Government Publications, by Hirshberg and 
Melinat, published by the American Library 
Association in 1947. 

In the following list, all items have paper 
covers unless otherwise noted. All priced 
publications are for sale by the Superintend- 
ent of Documents, Washington 25, D.C. In 
ordering, send the payment with the order 
and use the catalog number at the end of 
each entry. 


Aeronautics 


Pilot's Radio Manual. 1953 122p illus 
Aeronautics Administration, Technical Manual 
102) 45« C 431.138:102 

Issued for use as a text in the civilian pilot training 
program 
ment, application of radio in aeronautics, procedures 
and phraseologies for airport traffic control 
aeronautical terms, etc. 


Statistical Handbook of Civil Aviation, 1953. 
1953 109p (Civil Aeronautics Administration) 
40 C 31.144:953 

Contains statistics on airports, federal airways, aif 
carrier operations, 


(Civil 


Contains material on modern radio equi; 


glossary of 


aircraft and airmen cer 
aircraft production and exports, and civil 


accidents, 
tifications, 
flying 


Agriculture 


Grasses Introduced into the United States. 1953 
79p (Department of Agriculture, Agriculture 
Handbook 58) 25« A 1.76:58 

Gives the distribution, characteristics and 
uses of all species of 
value. 


origin 
introduced grasses of economi« 


Carl Melinat is Associate Professor at the School of 
Library Science, Syracuse University, Syracuse, New York 
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Plant Diseases; the Yearbook of Agriculture, 1953 
1953 940p illus (Department of Agriculture) 
Cloth, $2.50 A 1.10:953 

With emphasis on practical details, this volue pre 
sents information on the causes and control of many 
diseases of crop plants 


United States Farm Products in Foreign Trade 
1953 269p tables (Department of Agriculture, 
Statistical Bulletin 112) 65¢ A 1.34:112 

The first comprehensive volume of statistics on 
United States trade in agricultural products Intro 
duction 


Arctic Regions 


Alaska, 1952-53. 1953 35p illus (Office of Terri 
tories) 20 I 35.10/2:A118/17/953-53 
Increased interest in Alaska has prompted the pub 
lication of this pamphlet, which contains brief answers 
to questions most frequently asked about the Territory 
Preface 


Arctic Bibliography. 1953 3v (Department of 
Defense) $12.75 D 1.22:1-3 
An annotated list of some twenty thousand publica 
tions on the = arcti subject 


regions, including a 


geographic index of some 100,000 entries 


Audio-Visual 


A Directory of 2660 16mm Film Libraries. 1954 
172p (Office of Education, Bulletin 1953, no. 7) 
5K FS 5.3:953/7 

A list arranged by states and cities, of companies, 
institutions and organizations which loan or rent films 
Does not include sales outlets. 


Slidefilms of the U. S. Department of Agriculture. 
Rev. 1953 27p (Department of Agriculture, 
Agriculture Handbook 17) 15c A 1.76:17 


A classified, annotated list, with prices and instruc 
tions for ordering 


Television for You; a Handbook for Extension 
Agents. 195% 24p illus (Department of Agri 
culture, Agriculture Handbook 55) 15« 

A 1.76:55 
A practical handbook on how to put on effective 


television programs 


Children 


The Children’ s Bookshelf; d Booklist for Parents, 
Rev. 1953 56p illus (Children’s Bureau, Publi 
cation 304) 20« FS 3.209 :304 

This list makes no pretense of doing more than 
putting down the names of a few good books of each 
kind, grouped into classes with reference to children's 
interests and to their varying levels of development 
Foreword 


Employed Mothers and Child Care 
(Women's Bureau, Bulletin 246) 430« 
L 13.3:246 
the employment of 
mothers and the care of their children in 28 cities 
chiefly areas for some time subject to marked industrial 
Letter of Transmittal 


1953 92p 


Shows the 


Situation as to 


expansion 





Emotionally 
1954 78p (Chil- 
FS 3.202:T71 


information 


Residential Treatment Centers for 
Disturbed Children; a Listing. 
dren's Bureau) 25 

A list of 


on admission policies 


giving in each case 
physical plant 


46 centers 
staff, service pro 
gram and fees 


Constitution 


The Constitution of the United States of America 
Analysis and Interpretation. 1953 1361p (82d 
Cong., 2nd Sess., Senate Document 170) Cloth, 
$6.25 

Contains annotations of cases decided by the Supreme 
Court of the United States to-June 30, 1952 

The United States Constitution. 1953 62p (83d 

Cong., Ist Sess., House Document 211) 20 

Contains the text of the Constitution and an analyti 
cal index. Also information on proposed amendments 
not ratified by the states 


Defenses 


Home Shelters, for Famtly Protection in an Atomic 
Attack. 1953 86p illus (Federal Civil Defense 
Administration, Technical Manual 5-5) 30 

FCD 1.6/3:5-5 
Contains detailed plans for outdoor shelters, corner 
room shelters and lean-to shelters 

Operation Doorstep. 1953 30p illus (Federal Civil 


Defense Administration) 25 FCD 1.2:Op2 
Describes FCDA's tests made at Yucca Flat, Nevada, 
on March 17, 1953 


Food 


Cheese Varieties and Descriptions. 1953 15\p 
(Department of Agriculture, Agriculture Hand 
book 54) 4% A 1.76:54 

Contains descriptions of over 400 cheese varieties 

Consumption of Food in the United States, 1909- 
52. 1954 249p tables (Department of Agricul 
ture, Agriculture Handbook 62) 70c A 1.76:62 

Includes detailed information on per capita consump 
tion of ali food United 
States 

Read the Labels on Foods, Drugs, Devices, Cos- 
metics. 1953 35p illus (Food and Drug Admini 
stration, Miscellaneous Publication 3) 15¢ 

FS 13.111:3/2 
A popular explanation of the regulations of the Food 
and Drug Administration 


major commodities in the 


Foreign Relations 


Armistice in Korea; Selected Statements and Docu 
ments. 19534 29p (Department of State, Far 
Eastern Series 61) Free from the Department 

S 1.48:61 
statements by the President and Secretary 
as well as the armistice agreements 


Contains 
ot State 


The Far East Commission; a Study in International 
Cooperaticn, 1945 to 1952. 1953 240p (De 
partment of State, Far Eastern Series 60) 70 

S 1.38:60 

An overall review of the work of the Commission 

with special emphasis on the participation of the U. § 
delegation 


1A, the International Information Administration 
Program. 1954 32p illus (Department of State 
International Information and Cultural Series 


32) 25 S 1.67 :32 


An outline of the program to increase mutual under-- 
and the people * 


standing between the people of the U. S 
of other countries 
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Regional Organizations; a Description of their 
Development and Functions; Europe and the 
North Atlantic Area. 1953 34p charts (Depart 
ment of State, International Organization and 
Conference Series I], European and British Com 
monwealth 4) 15« S 1.70/2:Eu7/no.3 

Gives tor each organization its 1 


functions and powers 


orgin and purpose 


Organization 


Government 
Governments in the United States in 1952. 1953 
49p tables (Bureau of the Census, State 
Local Government Special Studies 31) 30¢ 
C 4.145:31 
A statistical study of the number and types of loca 
governments in each state 
How Our Laws are Made. By Charles J 
1953 30p (83d Cong., Ist Sess., House 
ment 210) 15¢ 
The purpose of this document is to set out in out 
line form the Federal 
Foreword 


and 


Zinn 
Docu 


various steps in our iawmaking 


process 
Our American Government: What is it? How Doe 
it Function? Rev. 1953 64p (83d Cong., Ist 
Sess., Senate Document 52) 20« 
A subject index helps make this a 

tool for 


handy reterence 


elementary questions 


Government Publications 


Decennial Cumulative Index, 1941-1950, to the 
U. §. Government Publications, Monthly Cata 
log. 1953 1848p (Documents Office) Cloth $25 

GP 3.8/3:941-50 
An important subject index, which also include 
bureaus, departments and agencies as authors of seri 


and serial publications 


Health 


Building America’s Health; a Report of the Pre 
dent's Commission on the Health Needs of the 
Nation. 1953 5v (President of U. S.) 

Pr 33.19: B86 

Findings and recommendations, 50 

America’s health status, 
resources. $1.25 

America’s health 
resources; a Statistical appendix 
$1.50 

Financing a_ health 
America. $1.50 

The people speak; excerpts from re 
gional public hearings on health 
$2.50 

Hearing Aids. .1953 I8p illus (National Bureau 
of Standards, Circular 534) 15« C 13.4:534 


General information on how { 


Vol. 1 
Vol. 2 


needs and 


Vol status, needs and 


Vol 


program for 


Vol 


to judge a hearing a 


along with a list of hearing centers which serve the 


public 


National Heart Institute. 1953 24p illus (National 

Institutes of Health) 15¢ FS 2.22:H35/3 

Describes the program set up under the Nat " 
Heart Act of 1948 


Housing 


Construction Financing for the Home Builder. 
1953 128p (Housing and Home Financ 
Agency) 70 HH 1.2:C76/3 


A comprehensive and practical guide for home build 
ers 
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Reading List on Housing in the United States. 
1953 43p (Housing and Home Finance Agency ) 
1s HH 1.2:H81/2/953 

A classified list of current publications selected from 


both government and private sources 


Juvenile Delinquency 


Helping Delinquent Children. 1953 47p illus 
(Children’s Bureau, Publication 341) 15¢ 

FS 3:209 :341 

A description of the kind of services that should 

be given by certain agencies that have a major respon 

sibility for working with delinquent children, together 

with a discussion of some ways of preventing juvenile 


delinquency Subtitle 


What's Happening to Delinquent Children in 
Your Town? 1953 26p illus (Children’s Bu- 
reau, Publication 342) 15« FS 3:209:342 

Intended to help citizens find out what their local 
delinquency situation 1s and what ts being done to help 
the boys and girls who get into trouble become respon 


sible and mature men and women Preface. 


Labor 


Federal White-Collar Workers; Their Occupations 
ind Salaries, June 1951. 1953 43p (Bureau of 
Labor Statistics, Bulletin 1117) 15¢ L 2.3:1117 

Data are from a special survey of Federal employ 
ment conducted by the U. S. Civil Service Commission 

A Guide to State Mediation Laws and Agencies. 
1953 57p (Bureau of Labor Standards, Bulletin 
162) Free from the Bureau L 16.3:162 

Gives a state-by-state summary of the laws and prac 
tices relating to mediation, conciliation and arbitration 
of labor disputes 


Pension Plans Under Collective Bargaining. 1953 
23p charts tables (Bureau of Labor Statistics, 
Bulletin 1147) 20¢ L 2.3:1147 


Covers vested rights, compulsory retirement and types 


and amounts of benefits. 


Wages and Related Benefits; 20 Labor Markets, 
1952-1953. 1953 76p tables (Bureau of Labor 
Statistics, Bulletin 1116) 55« L 2.3:1116 

Data on related benefits acations, paid 
and insurance and pension plans 


includes 


holidays 


Prices 


The Consumer Price Index; a Layman's Guide 
1953 34p illus (Bureau of Labor Statistics, 
Bulletin 1140) 20¢ L 2.3:1140 


Tells what the index is, how it is compiled, its uses 


and limitations 


Price Programs of the United States Department 
of Agriculture. Rev. 1953 94p tables- (Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, Agriculture Information 
Bulletin 13) 25¢ A 1.75:13 

A clear explanation of how the various price pro 


grams are operated. 
Trees 


Check List of Native and Naturalized Trees of the 
United States, Including Alaska. 1953 472p 
(Department of Agriculture, Agriculture Hand- 
book 41) Cloth, $2 A 1.76:41 

A check list of accepted scientific names, derivations, 
current synonyms, other common names and ranges 


Forestry for 4-H Clubs. 1953 54p illus (Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, Agriculture Handbook 53) 
25¢ A 1.76:53 


JUNE 1954 


Contains a series of study plans on forest topics 
Also includes a key to common kinds of trees and a 
list of 100 eastern and 54 western forest trees with dis 
tribution and characteristics. 


Tree and Shrub Species for the Northern Great 
Plains. 1954 46p illus (Department of Agricul- 


ture, Circular 912) 20¢ 1.4/2:912 
Contains a list of recommended species for this area 


Women 


State Hour Laws for Women, 1953 114p tables 
(Women's Bureau, Bulletin 250) 40c 
L 13.3:250 
Presents, in chart form, the state laws dealing with 
daily and eekly hours of work, day of rest, require 
ments as to meal and rest periods, and the employment 
of women at night 
The Status of Women in the United States, 1953. 
1953 26p (Women's Bureau, Bulletin 249) 15¢ 
L 13.3:249 
Contains infermation on womens voice in govern 
ment and politics, employed women, professional op 
portunities, labor laws, women in unions, and women's 
organizations 


omen as Workers; a Statistical Guide. 
112p charts tables (Women's Bureau) 50« 
L 13.2:W84/29/953 


turnover, age, marital 


1953 


Covers occu labor 


1tions 


Status, income, eglucation, etc 


World War II 


Army in World War Il: China- 
Burma-India Theater; Stilwell’s Mission to 
China. 1953 441p illus maps (Office of the 
Chief of Military History) Cloth, $5 
D 114.7:C44/v.1 
A narrative at the level of the U. S. theater head 
quarters of American war effort in Asia, 1941-1946, 


nited States Army in World War Il: The Eura 
pean Theater of Operations; Logistical Support 
of the Armies. 1953 Vol. 1, May 1941-Sept. 
1944. 616p illus maps (Office of the Chief of 
Military History) Cloth, $4.50 
D 114.7 :L82/v.1 
“This book tells, among other things, how in the 
Theater of Operations the tank got its gas 
(when it did), how the ammunition went forward, and 
how the food reached the troops 


‘nited States Army in World War Il: The Tech 
nical Services; The Quartermaster Corps: Or- 
ganization, Supply and Services. Vol. 1 1953 
418p illus (Office of the Chief of Military His 
tory) Cloth, $3.25 D 114.7:Q2/v.1 

The first ir volumes describing the 
activities of the Corps during World 
War Il 


'nited States Army in World War Il: The War in 
the Pacific; The Approach to the Philippines 
1953 6243p illus maps (Office of the Chief of 
Military History) Cloth, $5.50 

D 114.7:P11/v.3 
amphibious and ground operations 
coast during 1944 and the 
conquest of the southern Palau 


nited States 


I uropean 


Foreword 


a series of tour 


Quartermaster 


Deals with the 
along the New Guinea 
Army's part in the 
Islands. 


nited States Army in World War Il: The War in 
the Pacific; The Fall of the Philippines. 1953 
626p ilius maps (Office of the Chief of Military 
History) Cloth, $5.25 D 114.7:P11/v.4 
Written by Dr. Louis Morton, chief of the Pacific 
Section, Office of the Chief of Military History 
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4 ‘A’ THE TWIG IS BENT THE TREE'S INCLINED,” 
is an oft-repeated saying 

line preceding it, in Alexander Pope's Moral Essays, 
is just as much to the point: 

Tis education forms the common mind; 

Just as the twig is bent the tree's inclined 
We are told that the first six or eight years are the 
most formative ones in our lives. The Bible stresses 
this in Proverbs 22:6: “Train up a child in the way 
he should go: and when he is old,“*he will not de- 
part from it 

Libtarians know this—and take care that the 
books in their school and children’s libraries are 
those that will not only interest their young readers 
but also contribute to a constructive, safe founda 
tion upon which to build well rounded, wholesome 
lives. The horizons of our lives need not be limited 
by experience if books are at hand; but we cannot 
zo beyond experience or knowledge any more than 
a thistle can bear apples. How urgent it is, then 
that we make the right books available to our boys 
and girls! 

This is not easy. Sometimes it seems almost im- 
possible, the odds are so stacked against us. There 
is an avalanche of reading matter awaiting every 
child, much of it shoddy, inferior, and cheap—if 
not actually injurious. Sales pressure is seldom ex 
erted on the best, nor is good reading matter apt to 
be the most widely and inexpensively available. The 
youngsters, who know nothing of how to select 
wisely, are thus inundated with the second-rate or 
worse. How can they possibly discriminate? Those 
whose experience is the most limited are likely to 
he those whose reading is the least selective. They 
have no idea that all books are not good for them 
to read—much less how to make a choice. Yet they 
are the very ones upon whom inferior reading 
makes the greatest impression, for they have no 
background by which to measure what they read 
They are the victims of the mass market of our 
time 

What is this mass market? The 90,000,000 
yes, ninety méllion!—comic books American chil- 
dren read every month. Librarians have long raised 
their voices in protest against this menace to chil 
dren's minds, protests which have, for the most 
part, been heard politely but largely disregarded 
Librarians have such high ideals, you know, and 
after all, just everybody reads the comic books 
Aided and abetted by the comic book publishers 
for whom crime does pay—lavishly, parents have 
been so lulled by platitudes and noble-sounding ob- 
jectives that they seldom have any real idea of what 
is in the comic books their children buy and read 
When tragedies occur, they learn, too late, the 
shocking truth of the crime comics that have filled 
their children’s minds and stimulated their actions 

An editorial in the New York Herald Tribune on 
April 23, 1954 commented 


“Horrok Comics” FoR PROFIT 


The hearings of the Senate ]udiciar) 
on Juvenile Delinquency have been 


Committee 
instructive. 
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Actually, the 





TALKING SHOP.... 


By MDL 


Here in New York, where the publishing of the 
controversial ‘comic’ books is centered, the inve 
tigators concerned themselves with the effects 
such material on the minds and careers of the 
young. While there is wide disagreement among 
the experts as to u hether a literary diet of crime 
lust and brutality would lead children to delinquen 
cy and ruination, it is nevertheless clear that the 
worst of these publications are 
fen, 

The surprising part is the people 
this perverted trash actually have the 
try to justify themselves. Take Mr 


insufferably + 


who publis/ 
effrontery t 


William M 


Gaines, who testified that he invented “horror com 
ics,’ produces a million and a half copies every 
month and is “proud” of it. He had the nerve t 


talk about ‘good taste’ in gore and to say that bi 
brand of pollution “doesn't do kids a bit of good 
but it doesn't do them a bit of harm.” This sort of 
exploitation explains why self-regulation has 
a failure 

This newspaper has consistently opposed any 
thing that smacks of censorship and still does. We 
recognize all the difficulties of trying to define im 
movality and obscenity in the printed word. Onl) 
hy the healthy exercise of common sense can such 
matters be governed. But when “horror comics” be 
come an article of mass commerce in degradation, it 
seems high time for public arousal. . 


been 


It will take widespread public arousal to make 
any change in the situation. Librarians have long 
been warning against comic books, to little effect 
Parents have been slow to see the dangers, but even 
when they are alert to them, how and to whom 
shall they protest? All the organization its on the 
side of publishers for whom the comic books are a 
gold mine. What chance has a parent to be heard ’ 

Here is something to help—a book based on Dr 
Fredric Wertham's seven years of study on the in 
fluence of comic books on today’s youth: Seduction 
of the Innocent. On the basis of wide experiencé 
and many years’ research, Dr. Wertham flatly 
states that comic books are an invitation to illiter 
acy, create an atmosphere >f cruelty and deceit 
stimulate unwholesome fantasies, suggest criminal 
or sexually abnormal ideas, create a readiness for 
temptation, suggest forms a delinquent impulse 
may take and supply details of technique. 

It is a shocking book, Seduction of the Innocent 
Sterling North has said it may very well be 
most important book of the year. Brilliantly wri 
ten. Completely accurate. Thoroughly documented 

If you have the slightest interest in the welfare 
of your children, you will read this book and act 


" upon its recommendation 


Librarians surely will be familiar with it and call 
it to the attention of parents and teachers and adults 
everywhere. And librarians will remember, too, th 
thousands of really good books on their library 
shelves, waiting to be read by boys and girls of the 
land, and will bend every effort to bring children 
and good books together. What could comics oftet 
the child who knows and numbers among his 
friends the fascinating characters of literature ? 
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Velume 28 Number 10 


WILSON LIBRARY 
BULLETIN 


June 1954 


HIS ISSUE brings to a close volume 28 of the 

Wilson Library Bulletin. Our next number 
will be the September one wish you all a 
happy and successful summer. Please keep the 
Bulletin in mind for information about your pro 
fessional experiments and projects! 


SO WC 


Nee ee Le 


Fifth Avenue and 42d Stret, a designation which 
provides the New York Public Library with a 
famous address, now signifies its telephone number 
also—OXford 5-4200. Library officials have ex- 
pressed delight with the new number. The Oxford 
exchange, which is a new one in midtown New 
York, has a pleasantly suitable academic connota- 
tion. Nor is error likely to creep into the numerals 
for anyone who knows the location of the familiar 
marble edifice equally often referred to as ‘the Fifth 
Avenue Library” and “the 42nd Street Library.” 

Another nice bookish telephone exchange for a 
library is a new one, which has just been installed 
for the Hempstead, New York, Library—Ivanhoc 


re eS 


THe CuHevirvers Ex Lipris 





says He'll 


moon! 


He insists it's a flying 
spend his vacation 


saucer 
on the 
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random 


Celebrating its twenty-fifth anniversary is the 
Limited Editions Club, founded by George Macy in 
1929. In the last quarter century the unique pub 
lishing organization has distributed 260 specially 
designed and printed volumes to its 1,500  sub- 
scribers, beginning with an illustrated edition of 
Gulliver's Travels that was mailed to members the 
day of the stock market crash in 1929 


ee ele 


As an outgrowth of a suggestion made by the 
library-publisher committee of the Canadian Li 
brary Association, the Cooperative Book Centre of 
Canada Limited—believed to be unique in the Eng 
lish-speaking world—has been formed. The purpos« 
of such a “clearing house,” long proposed, is to 
provide Canadian libraries with the means of con 
solidating their orders and shipments. A majority 
of Canada's general book publishers, to all of whom 
membership is open, have already joined. The 
organization's by-laws provide that cne of the 
centre's directors is to be appointed by the Canadian 
Library Association 

he ke Le 


Twenty-five books and documents which have 
been banned or destroyed by censors, many of them 
considered to be among the world’s great master 
pieces, have been placed on exhibit at Columbia 
University. The exhibit, prepared by a committe« 
of the university's faculty of philosophy in coop 
eration with the Special Collections Department of 
the University Libraries, will be on view until June 
30, on the third floor of Butler Library. The exhibit 
prepared as part of the university's bicentennial 
celebration, was designed to suggest the problem of 
censorship and its bearing on the bicentennial 
theme—''Man's Right to Knowledge and the Frec 
Use Thereof 

he be Le 


Child Life magazine has announced its list of ten 
best children’s books of 1953, as selected by: Alice 
Brooks McGuire, president of the American Asso 
ciation of School Librarians and editor of | the 
Wilson Library Bulletin’s “School and Children’s 
Libraries” page; Frances Lander Spain, supervisor 
of children’s services at the New York Public Li 
brary; and Elizabeth Gordon, deputy supervisor in 
charge of work with children at the Boston, Massa 
chusetts, Public Library 


The children’s books selected as 1953's best are 
1/1 Alone by Claire Huchet Bishop 

The Ark by Margot Benary-Isbert 

lhe Beatinest Boy by Jesse Stuart 

The Borrowers by Mary Norton 

Journey Cake Ho! by Ruth Sawyer 

Brighty of Grand Canyon by Marguerite 

Shadrach by Meindert DeJong 

Steadfast Tin Soldier by Hans Christian Andersen 
. and now Miguel by Joseph Krumgold 

Pitschi by Hans Fischer 


The list of books, with illustrators, indications 
of grade level, prices, and brief annotations, appears 


in the April issue of Child Life. 
(Continued on page 887) 
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H™ YOU EVER WISHED that you could write a 
column for your local newspaper that would 
help build interest in your library? Well, you 
probably have but felt you didn’t have the literary 
skill or the time to do it. Why not try your hand at 
a few columns this summer when your work 
slackens up a bit? It's really not hard if you keep 
a few tricks of the trade in mind. Then, when the 
fall comes you'll be all set with a dozen or more 
columns to present to your local editor or radio 


station. It's an excellent way to publicize your 
library 
Some columnists give the impression that you 


either have to be a little fey or especially gifted to 
write a column but others will tell you that if you 
follow a few simple rules and use both common 
sense and imagination you stand a pretty good 
chance of succeeding as a columnist. Some of the 
cardinal rules are to be brief and specific, know your 
readers and what they like; write animatedly and 
with a light touch; be objective and don't let your 
personal likes and dislikes what you are 
writing about 

Don't attempt to write a daily column unless you 
have plenty of time and lots of experience. It's a 
hard task to turn out a column day after day and 
keep it bright and interesting. Try a weekly column 
or even a monthly column to begin with but be 
prepared to keep at it for once an editor has ac- 
cepted a column from you he wants to keep it run 
ning for readers expect it and look for it each week 
or each month, as it may be 

And what can you write about? Well, any num 
ber of things but it is better for beginners to stick 
to books or interesting information from books 
A half dozen good, short annotations that arouse 
interest and a desire to read a book can be grouped 
under a heading “You'll Want to Read These 
Books” and run once a week in a local or com 
munity newspaper. In a box under the heading give 
information about where and how they can be bor- 
rowed, like: These books can be borrowed for 
home reading from the Smith Public Library. All 
you need ts your library card and the book number 
Hours: Monday-Friday 9 AM.-9 P.M. Saturday 
9 A.M.-5:30 P.M. Give the author and title of the 
book and the library number. The annotation should 
not be more than five or six column lines in length 
Choose books of recent publication and on a variety 
of subjects so that your column will be of interest 
to a wide range of adults. Call attention to books 
that may have been overlooked by the general pub 
lic who too often are only conscious of the best 
sellers, but books that you feel have real interest or 
literary merit. Make sure that you have enough 
copies to meet a possible demand or that you can 
make a satisfactory substitution when a patron does 
ask for a title that you have included in your 
column 


color 


* Librarians are invited to send articles pub 
lity material, descriptions and photographs of exhibits 
booklists, annual reports, and other printed material to the 
editor of ‘‘The Crow's Nest Mildred Bruder Buchanan, 
8123 Kenwood Avenue, Chicago 19, Ilinois. 


copies of 
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THE CROW’S NEST 


Mildred Bruder Buchanan, Editor 


You can also help to move copies of books pub 
lished within the last five or six years by grouping 
them under subject headings, such as, TO MAKI 
YOUR GARDEN GROW, BOOKS YOU MAY HAVE 
MISSED, CHILDREN ARE OUR BUSINESS, COOKING 
WITH BOOKS, DOUBLE YOUR VACATION DIVIDENDS 
HELP YOUR HUSBAND SUCCEED, BOOKS FOR HOLI 
DAY READING, HITCH YOUR HOBBY TO A BOOK, and 
hundreds of other titles that you will think of when 
you look over your book collection 

Another way to attract to make a 
column of interesting facts and anecdotes which you 
can garner trom books and rewrite in your own 
words, One device that can be used ts to make it 
appear that this information was provided in answer 
to questions asked by patrons. Call your column 
THEY ASK THE SMITH PUBLIC LIBRARY. Under the 
title use a box that says: Every day people go to the 
Smith Public Library for interesting and unusual 
information. If you have a question about what t 
read or where to find certain information ask the 
library for help. 

This will encourage people to make use of th 
library and to ask for information that they other 
wise might be hesitant about asking for or not even 
know the library could help locate. Besides, a 
column of this kind makes good reading, especially 
in this day and age when people of all ages are 
interested in quiz programs and unusual informa 
tion of all kinds. Anyone who has ever worked in a 
reference department will be able to think of dozens 
of requests for information that will make 
copy. Encourage your staff to be on the alert for 
material that will lend itself to a column of this 
kind and you will have no trouble providing your 
editor with copy 


readers is 


good 


The following examples of library column copy 
will give you some idea of some things that can be 
used. All of this copy was used in a weekly feature 
and was most acceptable to the editor 


American? 


Was Invented By an 


No one knows who made the first pie but it 
is known that in early Anglo-Saxon days meat 
pies were very popular and were consumed in 
large quantities. These early pies didn't look 


Pic 


much like the pies of today. Most of them 
were boiled rather than baked. They were 
called “‘tartelles.”” Pie as we know it today is 
eaten mainly by our native population, The 
area of greatest pie consumption is in New 
England and the Middle West. The West 


does a good job of pie eating, too, but the 
South lags behind the other sections of the 
country. The favorite? Why, apple, of course 


What ls the Origin of 
Getting Down to Brass Tacks?” 


Many years ago when a customer purchased 
yard goods the clerk would measure it off by 
“smelling” it. Thirty-six inches was considered 
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from the clerk's nose to the end 
It made no difference 
was long or short. 


the distance 
of his outstretched arm 
whether the clerk's nose 


One day a man who was purchasing material 


became so incensed over this method of meas- 
urement that he insisted upon nailing a yard 
stick to the counter for accurate measurement 
In time a row of brass tacks, 36” long in 6 
units, replaced the less convenient yardstick 
Any clerk who became forgetful and proceeded 
to “smell” a yard of cloth was immediately 
reprimanded and told to “get down to brass 
tacks 
Is It True That Cats 
Can Predict Weather? 


Since time immemorial cats have been ob 
served to act strangely in one way or another 
before a change in the weather. In the 17th 
century it was believed that if a cat put its 
foot beyond the crown of the head when wash- 
ing, it would certainly rain. That era had many 
cat-and-weather proverbs, such as “‘a cat 
bawling is a sign of rain a cat washing her 
face toward the quarter that the wind is coming 
from or an old cat frisking about the house like 
a kitten foretells a storm when she sits with 
her back to the fire, frost is coming,” and “if 
she sleeps with her brains to the ground it will 
rain within twenty-four hours 


Who Was the Woman Who 
Foretold the Use of 
Automobiles and Radio? 


Mother Shipton who lived in England some 
time in the late 15th century wrote a series of 
prophecies in verse and her most famous one 
foretold the use of automobiles, radio, tele 
graph, submarines, and aeroplanes. Part of the 
famous prophecy follows 


Carriages without horses shall go 

And accidents fill the world with woc 
Around the earth thoughts shall fly 

In the twinkling of an eye; 

The world upside down will be 

And gold be found at the root of a tree 


Mother Shipton made one mistake, however; 
she predicted the world would end in 1881! 


These few examples will give you some idea of 
the kind of information that makes entertaining and 
informative reading. Almost every book you pick 
up will provide grist for your mill and every other 
patron who enters the library will have some ques 
tion that will make good copy. Don't use anything 
of a controversial nature or anything that is likely 
to offend your readers in any way but pick out the 
things that you think will have the greatest interest 
for the greatest number of people in your com- 
munity. Keep it bright and keep it brief and before 
you know it you will have a large reader audience 

If you can’t interest your local editor in a column 
of this kind try some of the club or service publica 
tions. Perhaps, a local transportation line issues a 
weekly sheet for riders or the Parent Teacher Asso 
ciation publication has room for “fillers.” Any pub 
lication that reaches people in the community is a 
possible outlet for your material. All you have to 
do is prepare the material to the best of your ability 
and present it for use. If you are a school librarian, 


materials that will interest teen-age readers can be 
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prepared in the same way for use in the school 
paper or bulletin. It will make friends for your li- 
brary and increase library use and readership 

Try working on a library column this summer 
Invite your staff to help Who knows, you may 
turn up a staff member who has a real flair for this 
kind of thing. It’s really fun to do once you acquire 
the knack and the enthusiasm. Most important of 
all, it's just one more way of building good public 
relations for your library. Let's all try our hand at 
column-writing this summer! 

s 68 
MONTH AT RANDOM 
; (Continued from page 885) 

Bill Martin, Winston storyteller, is scheduled to 
appear at the American Library Association's June 
conference in Minneapolis, June 20-26. He is 
scheduled earlier at the annual conference of county 
superintendents in Aberdeen, South Dakota (June 
1-5) and the state Future Homemakers of America 
meeting at the University of Kentucky (June 14 
16). Later, he will appear at a number of confer 
ences, including the southwest reading conference 
at the University of Houston, Texas (August 14 
16), the Ohio library conference (October 14-16) 
the New England Library Association conference 
(October 18-20), and during Book Week in Wash 
ington, D.C. For further information, write to the 
John C. Winston Company, 1010 Arch Street, 
Philadelphia Pennsylvania 


ee kh le 

Gilbert Highet broadcasts to be released in June 

are: 

No. 37 American Antiques’’ (a talk about America 
its people and its socia: history, based on The Old 
Country Store by Gerald Carson and Stories on Stone 
by Charles Wallis) 

No. 38 A Symbolic Picture’’ (talk about the symbolic 
paintings of Hieronymus Bosch and Pieter Brueghel ) 

No. 39 An Independent American’’ (a discussion of 
the poetry of Walt Whitman, particularly of * 
Boston Ballad’’ which he wrote on July 4th, 1854) 


Check local newspapers for time and date in your 
city 


THE 


“Carnival of Books,’’ broadcast over the NBC 
network Sundays at 9:15-9:30 a.m. (9:30-9:45 a.m 
over the New York key station, WNBC) varies in 
broadcast date and time in different cities. Check 
local newspapers or radio stations for exact schedule 
in your area 

Programs for June and early July will include 

Amos, The Beagle with a Plan by John Parke 

Superliner S. SS. United States by Henry Billings 

Captain Ramsay's Daughter by Elizabeth Torjesen 

The Steadfast Tin Soldier by Hans Christian Andersen 

illustrated by Marcia Brown 

Little House in the Big Woods by Laura Ingalls Wilder 

Lone Muskrat and Ol’ Paul by Glen Rounds 

Children’s classics will be presented during July 
and August, among them 
Dencey by Carolyn Dale Snedeker 
flice in Wonderland by Lewis Carroll 
1t the Back the North Wind by George 
Peterkin Papers by Lucretia Hale 
Captains by Rudyard Kipling 
Mother G 


Downright 
MacDonals 


uUPARCON 


ve lL 
Cracker Barrels and Public Libraries,” a history 
of the American Heritage Project in Georgia, writ 
ten by the project's state director, Louis T, Griffith, 
1§ a feature of the spring 1954 issue of the quarterly 
Georgia Review, Individual copies are $1 each 
from the Georgia Review, Athens, Georgia 
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Dewey's Simplified Spelling 


To librarians the name of Melvil Dewey is 
synonymous with librarianship and all its many 
facets. Some in the outer world know our revered 
Dewey as a great advocate of simplified spelling 
but to others he is relatively unknown. The fol 
lowing true story pointedly illustrates the strange 
fate that can befall such a name and the classifica 
tion system used by most of our libraries 

Not long ago in one of our small California 
towns, an English teacher with many years’ experi- 
ence accepted a position in the high school whose 
population was predominantly Mexican and Span 
ish. The assignment was to teach English composi- 
tion to some 200 freshmen students. Normally this 
is a good sized load for any teacher. The added 
factors of language difficulties, family itinerancy, 
and poor attendance, however, greatly increased 
the burden. In spite of this hardship the teacher 
started the new term with as much enthusiasm as 
possible. 

One of the earliest discussions dealt with the 
use of library materials which in turn led to an 
explanation of the Dewey Classification system. 
All went well during regular class periods but 
eventually came examination time. One of the 
questions asked for a brief statement of the library 
classification scheme. Among the many papers sub 
mitted appeared the following spellings of the 
Dewey Classification: 

DISTAMAI 
DUEDY DESINAI 
DOWIE DESMAI 
DUE DEMICAI 
DUE DISMOLES 
DUERY DESIMRAI 
DUELY DISMAL 


DOOILE 


Would our Melvil Dewey approve of this form 
of simplified spelling ? 
JACK PLOTKIN, Assistant Chief 
References and Humanities Division 
Stanford University Librarie 


Books, “Bucks,” and 
Beecher Library 


Michigan Association ofSchool Librarians has 
a heart—a big one—that seems to beat in unison 
for all who love books and people. 

Last June, tragedy in the form of a tornado hit 
Beecher School and Community Library in Flint 
Librarian Sadie Richmond tells the pathetic story 
of a service-minded library organizing for the sum- 
mer, holding its first storyhour—and the next day 
books, records, and many of the children-——gone! 

Pity is no name for the spirit of 
and will to help that sprang up all over the state. 
Teachers’ groups contributed dollars; but the 
school librarians of Michigan tackled the immedi- 
ate job of getting books so that service might 


compassion 
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somehow go on. Miss Richmond's own courage 
was equal to the task of “carrying on” under un 
believable difficulties, at first in a basement room 
later in a 4’ x 10’ space with a little window check 
out. From here she sent out collections to other 
rooms and kept on with her huge task. Any librar 
ian who has lost any part of her records, her books, 
her equipment, can perhaps vaguely picture the 
enormity of this job of reorganization, The sev 
eral thousand books that have arrived so far have 
exceeded all expectations and proved the big heart 
of our Michigan School Librarians’ group. 

Just a few of the techniques used in the book 
“drives” were 


Student-council-run project aiming at a book per 
student, with chairman, badges, poster, bulletins 
and incidentally, unusual chances for good com 
munity relations. 

A school dance with books or cash as admission 
(cash for new books). 

Books brought from home by children who per 
sonally gave their favorites to their unknown 
friends in Beecher district. 

Moncey drives to buy carefully selected new 
books 

Books from adult librarians and other commu 
nity groups such as A.A.U.W. 

Books given to Beecher as a tie-in with book 
appreciation stressed at Book Week, or from the 
idea of giving at Thanksgiving or Christmas time 

M.A.S.L. feels that this was indeesl the 
worth while bit of cooperative action we ever 
planned, By the interest aroused in local school 
libraries it helped us all—an unlooked for but 
welcome byproduct. And we're all more appreci 
ative of what we have, and of what books mean 
to our school communities. Rehabilitation cannot 
he complete without larger quarters, but we have 
jon. our part in furnishing materials, courage, and 
incentive, and we are still behind Beecher Library 
as it struggles upward, 

FRANCES HopGKINs, Librarian 
Ludington, Michigan, High School Library 


most 


Interlibrary Loan— 
An Experiment in Democracy * 


i ESTABLISHMENT OF THE INTERLIBRARY 
LOAN Cope has done much to assist small col 
leg. libraries in meeting the demands of the fac- 
ulty and student body. 

The borrowing of books from other libraries was 
only a perfunctory gesture until two years ago 
when the academic program was stepped up on the 
local campus, and it was discovered that serious 
gaps existed in all subject areas. Classroom assign 
ments could not be completed, and while the 
town's public library was generous beyond all cus 
tomary expectations, there existed on the campus a 

* Donald Henkel wrote this article as an assignment for 


a class in feature writing. For it he interviewed Percy H 
Hylton, Carthage College Librarian. 
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sense of frustration and futility. It was obvious 
that something had to be done to alleviate the 
condition, so an expanded interlibrary loan service 
was instituted to meet the growing demands of the 
college library's clientele. 

The word soon got around that it was possible 
to obtain books for study and research in all sub- 
ject areas. Students began to make extended use of 
the libraries’ service and the faculty reported that 
the caliber of term papers and book reports im- 
proved as hitherto unavailable material was made 
accessible 

Books are requested from practitally every state 
in the union, and material has even come from 
foreign countries. Not once has there been a re 
fusal on the part of any library to lend a book 
except when restricted by local regulations and 
conditions. Most libraries will extend the usual 


two-week loan period upon request, so there is 
ample opportunity to exhaust the specific subject 


under consideration. 

Students here at Carthage College 
training in the use of various bibliographical tools 
when asking for the use of books through inter- 


also receive 


library loan. They must do all of the preliminary 
searching prior to turning in a written request, 
and thus they become acquainted with such stand- 
ard reference works as Cumulative Book Index, 
Library of Congress Author Catalog; Encyclopaedia 
Britannica, Biography Index, Education Index, 
Essay and General Literature Index, Shau’s List 
of Books for College Libraries, and many others 
In the process of making the preliminary search 
they also become acquainted with the contents of 
the catalog card, and are able to interpret the in- 
formation contained on it. Because of the inter 
library loan service the student body is exposed to 
a rudimentary course in librarianship which would 
otherwise not be ‘possible. 

As a senior in a small college it is comforting 
and at the same time remarkable to realize that 
although our book collection is restricted and 
limited, I can with little effort have the library 
resources of the entire country at my disposal if 1 
so desire 

DoNALD HENKEL, Senior 
Carthage College 
Carthage, Illinois 


MISS KEENE’S BREAKDOWN 
(Many people nowadays want something else instead) 


With Apologies to A. A. Milne 


The boy asked the clerk, and the clerk 
Asked Miss Keene: “Do you have 
A book called Thunderhead?” 

The clerk asked Miss Keene and 
Miss Keene said “Certainly 

I'll show you where it is 

And she walked on ahead. 

But when she gave it to him 

The boy shook his head 

“What I wanted was another book 
Like this instead.” 


Miss Keene said “Oh 

And thought: How was I to know? 
It's like the girl whose request 

For ‘‘something on the English kings” 
Turned into (Oh, what's the use?) 
The old story of the spider 

And a Scot named Bruce 


Well, then in came a man 

Who wanted books on Tennessec 
“Oh yes,”” said Miss Keene 
“Now let me see 

Something with maps? 

Or a history perhaps ’ 

“Just show me where the books are. 
I'll find it,” said he 

So she gave him a few things 
And left with the plea 

“Tf you can't use these 

Will you please tell me?’ 


Soon a page left her shelving 

“Uh, the man who asked you 

For books on Tenne S$Scc 

Well, now he wants something 

On—I think he said TV 

“Oh,” said Miss K. “Of course, T.V.A! 


Be there in a minute 
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As soon as I'm free.” 

But before she could get there 

She heard him say, to a passer-by, “Hey, 
Maybe you can help 

I want a book, see?” 


Miss Keene said “Bother!” 

And then she said “Oh deary me 
Miss Keene sobbed “Oh deary me! 
And fell to the floor. 

“Nobody,” she whimpered, 

“Could call me a fussy one, 

I only want to know what 

They're really looking for!" 


oe 


The passer-by said ‘There, there 
And turned to the clerk 

The clerk said “There, there” 
And went to the man 

The man said ‘There, there” 
And turned a little red. 

“I didn't want to bother you 

But what I really wanted was 


The date they started TVA," he 


Miss K. said, ‘So that’s it.'" 

And leaped from the floor 

“Nobody,” she said, as she 

Juggled books happily, 

“Nobody,” she said as she 
date eagerly, 

Nobody, my dears, could call me a fussy 
one, 


said 


stalked the 


BUT 


know what you're really 


’ 


I do like t 
looking for 
Mary 


Dayton, 


Swiret, Branch Librarian 
Public Library 


JANE 
Ohio 
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judgments expressed are independent of The Wilson Com 
pany Communications be addressed to Mrs 
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Reference Book Check List 


Mayor 
Barnes 


1. ALLEN, ETHAN and others 
Illustrated New York 


Sport 
Te hnique 1954 
170p. $5 

2. ATWATER, Mary M.. Byway 
ing. New York, Macmillan, 1954 

3. BERTALAN, FRANK J., comp 
Junior Colleges. Chicago, A.L.A., 1954. 321p 

4. Borton, HuGH, and others, comps. A Se 
lected List of Books and Articles on Japan in Ens 
lish, French, and German. Cambridge, Massachu 
setts, published by the Harvard University Press 
for the Harvard-Yenching Institute, 1954. 272p. $5 

5. Britain, an Official Handbook. London, Het 
Majesty's Stationery Office. (Distributed by British 
Information Services, New York). 334p 

6. Camp, RayMOND R. The Collier's Book of 
Hunting and Fishing. New York, Barnes, 1954 
323p. $3.95 

7. Carnegie Endowment for International Peace 
Institutes of International Affairs. New York, Car 
negie Endowment for International Peace. 1431p 

8. Foy, BerNarp, comp. A Bibliography for 
the TVA Program. Knoxville, Technical Library 
IVA, July 1, 1953. 37p. apply 

9. GREENBERG, Davin and Marian. The Shop 
ping Guide to Europe. New York, Harper, 1954 
4300p. $3.50 

10. HANDLIN, Oscar and others. Harvard 
Guide to American History. Cambridge, Mass., 
The Belknap Press of Harvard University Press, 
1954. 689p. $10 

11. HesseLTinti 
sion, the Story of Lyman Copeland Draper 
son, State Historical Society of Wisconsin 
384p. $4.50 

12. HuGues, G. BERNARD. Living Crafts. New 
York, Philosophical Library, 1954, 192p. $4.75 

13 Newer, € ed. The Fabulous Insects. New 
York, Harper, 1954, 278p. $3.50 

14. _PATTERSON, AUSTIN M. A French-English 
Dictionary for Chemists. Second edition. New 
York, Wiley, 1954. 476p. $6.50 

15. PeTeRSON, RoGer T.. Guy MouNTrort 
and P. A. D. Hottom. A Field Guide to the 
Birds of Britain and Europe. (Vhe Peterson Field 
Guide Series). Boston, Houghton Mifflin, 1954 
s18p. $5 

16. Political Handbook of the World 
New York, Harper, 1954. 231p. $3.75 

17. RAU, SANTHA. This Is India 
Harper, 1954. 155p. $2.50 

18. RoGers, MATILDA, The First B 
ton. New York, Watts, 1954. 69p. $1.7 

19. SHALLCROSS, J. E. The Complet 
Book. New York, Barnes, 1954 


in Hand-W eat 
128p. $8.50 
Book 


WitttiamM B. Pioneer's Mis 
Madi 
1954 


1954 


New York 


Px nit 


123p. $3 
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20. SHEPHERD, A. E. History of the Rose. New 
York, Macmillan, 1954. 264p $4.75 

21. STEINBERG, S. H., ed. Cassell’s 
paedia of World Literature New York 
Wagnalls, 1954. 2v. $25 

22. THOMAS, WILLIAM L. and ANNA M 
PIKELIS, eds. International Directory of Anthy 
pological Institutions. New York, Wenner-Gren 
Foundation for Anthropological Research, In 
1953. (Distributed by the American Anthropo 
logical Association). 468p. $12.50 

23. Wray, ELIZABETH. Dress Design 
York, Studio Publications, 1953. 96p. (The 
to Do It’ Series, No. 47) $4.50 

24. Yachting World Annual 1954. London 
Iliffe & Sons, 1954. (Distributed by British Book 
Centre, New York). 192p. $6.75 


I Wi yts 
Funk & 


New 
How 


Harvard Guide to American 
History 


—— NCE LIRRARIANS will approve heartily of 
the first title to be issued by the Belknap Press 
of Harvard University Press, for it is a new work to 
replace the dearly-beloved Channing, Hart, an 
Turner's Guide to the Study and Teaching 
American History (Winchell V95), out of print 
for more than twenty years. The editors, Handlin 
Morison, Merk, Paul Buck, and the two Schles 
ingers, of Harvard Guide to American Histor) 
have construed American history in its widest sens« 
in their selection from the great mass of material 
which has been written, addressing their com 
mentary and bibliography to the general reader, to 
the student, and to the scholar. One is conscious 
of the increased emphasis on social and intellectual 
history. Commentary on the nature of history, re 
search and writing, materials, aids to historical 
research, and historical sources are accompanied by 
selected lists of references 
lowed by detailed, unannotated reading lists at 
ranged with reference to historical periods, from 
1492 to 1952 

Under each subsection, the general pattern follows 
first a summary, then general references 
sources, and finally bibliography, with titles follow 
ing one after the other, and with complete biblio 
graphic data supplied only when the title is first 
mentioned. Individual! titles are a little difficult to 
locate through the rather complete index, sinc 
reference 1s to page, Therefore, the volume is mor 
useful for those who wish to investigate, for in 
stance, the American labor movement, 1933-1940 
and who will fiad under this subject a list of books 
articles, and government publications 
according to the above pattern 


These sections are fol 


spe if ial 


arranged 


Surely this will be a great boon to the beginning 
graduate student in American history 
writing term papers, and to librarians who wish to 
supply a selective list of references which represents 
the best of the older writing and the results of the 
most recent research 


to students 
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It is partly because of the efforts of such inde- 
fatigable collectors as L. C. Draper, that we may 
have such a great body of writing as that represented 
in the Harvard Guide. For the Draper manuscripts 
were the first great collection to be made of non 
official, personal documents in American history 
manuscripts which have been used by historians 
writing the story of the American West. William 
B. Hesseltine in Pioneer's Mission™ brings to life 
this man who built up the collections of the Wis- 
consin State Historical Society from a library of 
fifty books to a famous historical collection of 
110,000 titles 


' Around the World 


The Political Handbook of the World” (Win 
chell L240) now in its 27th year, continues to 
furnish an invaluable guide to the composition of 
governments, the leaders and programs of political 
parties, and the most influential newspapers and 
periodicals of each nation, as welt as their editors 
and political afhliations. Covering the year 1953, 
and referring to recent political events, it is a 
dependable ready-reference source for those inter 
ested in governments of the world 

Less objective is Santha Rama Rau's This 1: 
India," most of which is a reprint from material 
appearing in Holiday. Sections on Malabar, Mad- 
ras, North India, festivals, deserted cities and mod 
ern cities, with accompanying photographs, make 
an interesting brief introduction for those who 
want to know something about the state of India 
today 

For the more serious student 
Books and Articles on Japan in English, French, 
and German" provides a critical, briefly annotated 
bibliography of more than 1,700 titles, primarily in 
the humanities and the social sciences, and differing 
somewhat in organization from its first edition. 
Because of the increasing American interest in 
Japan, this is an indispensable source of references 
on the geography, history, politics, religion, liter- 
ature, and art of this old country 

The International Directory of Anthropological 
Institutions is a great deal more than a list of 
agencies, with their officers, functions, and publica 
tions. It is truly a handbook of world resburces for 
research and education in anthropology, conceived 
as a supplement to Anthropology Today. It brings 
together the development, function, and present 
state of anthropology, country by country, arranged 
according to geographical regions and categories of 
institutions, with contributions from specialists all 
over the world. Because of the broad definition of 
anthropology to include archaeology, prehistory 
folklore, linguistics, physical anthropology, ethnog 
raphy, ethnology, social and cultural anthropology 
it will be of use to many who do not consider them 
selves anthropologists, a must for a university 
library 

Also containing more than brief directory infor 
mation is Institutes of International Affairs,’ for in 
addition to a discussion of the background and 
present status of these institutes, there is a rather 
full account of the activities of more than thirty 
agencies from their organization, with reasons for 
their formation. This handbook is concrete evidence 
of the editor's statement, ‘Close relations among the 
institutes of international affairs, maintained by 
corre spondence pe rsonal contacts, and formal in 
ternational conferences, have made their separate 
projects of research and education part of a world 
wide effort.’ 


A Selected List of 
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Since the TVA is of world-wide interest, it 1s 
fortunate that its technical library issues from time 
to time such valuable bibliographies of its program 
The most recent, A Bibliography for the TVA 
Program,” is a selected list of books, pamphlets, 
periodical articles, and theses, classified under such 
subjects as agriculture, community relationships, 
landscape architecture, as well as the more expected 
engineering, flood control, power utilization, and 
recreation. Also listed are descriptions of TVA 
films, and instructions for ordering the pamphlets 
and reports, such as the recent interesting TV A, the 
Use of the Earth for the Good of Man 

The World of Science 

Patterson's French-English Dictionary for Chem 
ists* (Winchell N201) has in its second edition 
been enlarged to include about 42,000 terms, 7,000 
than before, in spite of the fact that many 
terms having the same spelling and meaning in 
French and English have been omitted to save space 
Also, the chemical nomenclature has been revised to 
accord with the most recent decisions. Because of 
the inclusion of many words not specifically asso 
ciated with the field of chemistry, this small, well 
printed volume will probably be sufficient for any 
chemist wishing to know simply the English equiva 
lents in an artcile in a French chemical journal 

Many small American libraries will find Britain, 
an Official Handbook® a more useful guide than the 
statistical sources listed in Winchell, such as Annual 
Abstract of Statistics, (1145); Statistical Abstract 
for the Britis/ Empire (L147), or it hitaker's 
Almanack (1.148), for it is primarily intended for 
overseas distribution. First appearing in 1946 and 
now in a revised edition (four revised or rewritten 
editions have been issued), it contains factual and 
statistical information, compiled from authoritative 
and official sources, about the United Kingdom, its 
people, and its institutions. It does not claim to be 
comprehensive. Its principal purpose is to provide 
basic data on the main aspects of national admin 
istration and national economy and to give an 
account of the part played by the British Govern 
ment in the life of the community. Because of its 
frequent revision, authority, and low price, it is an 
excellent source for those wanting a brief introduc 
tion not only to the current socio-economic con 
ditions, but to religion, science amd the arts. A 
selected bibliography cites many British govern 
ment publications as sources 

To satisfy the American bird-watcher abroad, that 

passionate lover and student of birds,” Roger 
Peterson, with two collaborators, has done a one 
volume, fully illustrated, Field Guide to the Bird: 
of Britain and Europe,” which will also be pub 
lished in five or more European languages. Follow 
ing the familiar Peterson Field Guide series, it has 
showing summer and winter distribution 
together with identification, voice, and habitat for 
S51 distinct species, with more than 1,200 illustra 
tions. Julian Huxley has written a most enthusiastic 
preface. 

Sappho called the rose the queen of flowers, and 
that was over 2,500 years ago. So it will be seen 
that the History of the Rose™ has a long period to 
cover. However, the author spends much less time 
on the lore of the rose than on the description of 
the many species and hybrids, dividing them into 
eleven major botanical groups. The 26 black and 
white photographs show roses which are of greatest 
historical The author's personal ex 
perience as a rose grower and the extensive research 


more 


maps 


significance 
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lend authority to this handbook which will receive 
serious attention from serious rose growers 

A collection of 24 stories of insects by outstanding 
nature writers which makes an interesting supple 
ment to a field book of insects, The Fabulous In 
sects’ includes such well-known contributors as 
Beebe, Fabre, Peattie, and Teale. Wasps, bees, 
butterflies, spiders, and ants crawl and fly through 
the pages, doing some astounding things. Do you 
know about the human bot fly? Or what the sexton 
beetle does? This book will tell you 

The First Book of Cotton™ is the first of the 
‘First Book” series to tell the story of a com 
modity, from the fields to the finished goods, but 
follows the pattern of the others in the series by 
being easy to read and profusely illustrated, includ 
ing a drawing of the dreaded boll weevil and its 
larva. Definitions of terms are given separately in a 
section called “Cotton Talk.” 


Sports 


Major Sports Techniques Ulustrated' employs 
four recognized coaches to analyze the fundamental 
techniques of basebail, football, basketball, track, 
ind field. These men tell how to select and us« 
equipment, how to train and practice, how to master 
the basic fundamentals, and how to build advance 
skills. But it is the detailed action drawings by 
Tyler Micoleau which make the volume so valuable 
an addition to any school or college sports library 
For these make the explanations so much clearer 
An added reference feature is the glossary of terms 
for each sport. 

Also well illustrated is the Yachting World An- 
nual, whose photographs accompany the separate 
articles on royal yachts, ocean cruises, balance in 
yacht design, and on new materials. The section on 
notable yachts, mostly British, gives specific in 
formation on designers, builders, and owners and 
description, together with drawings. Appendices 
list officers and committees of the Royal Yachting 
Association, and racing results, A little special for 
the average American library 

Not too special, however, is the Collier's Book 
of Hunting and Fishing,® by the Outdoor Editor of 
the New York Times. Many of the articles have 
appeared between 1950 and 1952 in Collier's mag- 
azine, though there is some additional information 
included in the three sections—fresh water fishing, 
salt water fishing, and hunting—which make up 
the popularly written volume. Somple of style of 
writing: “There is a sucking splash and a swirl, 
and the angler raises the tip of the rod sharply, 
setting the hook firmly, but without the solid jerk 
which would snap the frail strand of silkworm 
gut.” The amateur angler will like it 


And Other Ways to 
Amuse Yourself 


While the husband has been lured to wood or 
stream by Raymond Camp, the wife may find Dress 
Design™ an equally stimulating how-to-do-it book 
Though the emphasis is British, it is more notice- 
able in such chapters as that on how to get training 
than in those on pattern making, grading, sizing, 
and modelling, with a chart showing American 
scales for junior miss sizes 

Or perhaps finding dress designing too demand- 
ing, the wife may turn to Byways in Hand-Weav- 
ing,’ with its instructions for a variety of weaves, 
from simple card weaving to methods and patterns 
of great diversity. The last chapter discusses the 
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use of weaving in occupational therapy and because 
of the authority of its writer, the detailed instruc 
tions and many illustrations, the book should be 
widely useful 

Another handbook, wider in range, is Living 
Crafts,” again British in emphasis, but with inter 
esting history and descriptions of textile printing 
rope-making, paper making, charcoal-burning, and 
many ‘other real crafts in the old sense of the word 

not just crafts for camp. There are fascinating 
old illustrations of parchment-makers, horners, and 
glass-blowers, together with modern photographs 
of perterers, silversmiths, and the like, at work 

Less work and more play is called for in The 
Complete Picnic Book,” containing over 200 picnic 
games and cantests for people who are not content 
simply to go out, stuff on good food, and snooze 
sluggishly on the ground. There must be some, for 
the picnic director of the city of Cleveland, Ohio 
has assembled a wide range of activities for men 
women, and children, intended for one who can be 
inveigled “into letting his hair down and having 
fun.” TH take bananas 

The Shopping Guide to Europe,” is a good public 
library title giving for the 16 free countries in 
formation on where and what to buy 
purchase of foreign currencies, steamship and plane 
passage, and railway tickets, how to manage hotel 
bills, telegrams, and tipping. Names and addresses 
of shops which were visited by the authors, with 
actual prices of some items should give the pro 
spective traveller added confidence in his buying 


sprees ; 
Book Lists 


Books for Junior Colleges,* 
print titles of books, periodicals, films and film 
strips, arranged alphabetically under 22 main sub 
ject classifications which correspond to the main 
divisions of junior college curricula. Under each of 
these subjects titles are grouped under type as 
follows: periodicals, general reference books, audio- 
visual materials, and books, the latter arranged 
under smaller divisions of the subject. For each 
title is given complete bibliographic data, with price 
Selection was based on a study and analysis of 115 
junior college course offerings, which resulted in 
giving the largest number of titles to vocational and 
technical arts (449); the next to English (319); to 
history (309); to physical sciences (259); and to 
business (233), with classics having the smallest 
number (16). This sampling indicates that the list 
is less useful to nontypical junior colleges and to 
four-year liberal arts colleges. But its arrangement 
makes it possible for typical junior college libraries 
to survey the adequacy of their collections, subject 
field by subject field. 
Cassell’s Encyclopedia 

Cassell’ s Encyclopedia of} World Literature’ 
has engaged the efforts of a large number of Eng 
lish professors and literary men in presenting in 
three parts this historical and biographical approach 
The first part covers the histories of the literature of 
the world from oral tradition to the present, articles 
on literary forms and literary schools, contemporary 
trends, special subjects and particular aspects of 
literature throughout all times and every country 
The second part gives biographies of the writers of 
the world from earliest times to 1914; the third 
biographies of contemporary writers, 1914 to the 
present. 
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SCHOOL AND CHILDREN’S 
LIBRARIES AUCE BROOKS earns 


I ALWAYS WONDER, when I sit down in April to 
write copy for the June issue of WLB, how 
many will have time to read it. June seems to be 
such a scramble — magazine, book and supply 
orders, inventory, and housecleaning on the one 
hand; and plans, packing and reservations for va- 
cations, workshops, summer sessions and the ALA 
Convention on the other. The thought leaves me 
panting! Professional reading must be at a very 
low ebb. Probably you will just stack up the peri- 
odicals “to read later’ or “next fall’ when your 
outlook is a little fresher, and I don’t blame you. 
Therefore, I shall include for the most part mate- 
rial of permanent interest. 


Student Library Associations 


I am receiving continual evidence of the increas- 

ing interest of young people in helping their school 
libraries. Here are a few recent reports: From the 
Indiana‘ Newsnoser (March 1954), 
The Hoosier Student Librarian Association has 
continued to grow, and a most profitable confer- 
ence was held at Perdue University on October 10, 
1953, with approximately 500 attending. 


From Mississippi, Annabelle Koonce reports, 


The first state meeting for student library assistants 
was held on March 6... . The students attended 
discussion groups on such subjects as publicity, 
circulation, periodicals, reference, and book selec- 
tion. A large number chose the group for future 
librarians. There were 197 students present, rep- 
resenting 37 school systems. 

Katherine Keathley, 
Arkansas, writes, 
256 delegates registered . . . 30 schools were rep- 
resented, 54 displays were brought. Last year 128 
registered from 17 schools, and we had very few 
displays. We feel that these figures indicate growth 
and interest in ASLA. If so, a dream of Arkansas 
librarians and students is being realized. Some day 
we will write an article like "Texas Brags about 
TALA,” only better! 


Dansville, 


librarian in 


Champions on the Outside 


From Boise, Idaho, comes a very interesting and 
encouraging letter. Mrs Betty Penson, Women's 
Editor: of the Idaho Statesman, writes, ... We 
have been trying to do something about the prob- 
lem of bettering our schools. . Our newspaper 
worked with Mrs. Balch on the library problem 
because she has been very active in school work 
locally’ for a number of years. Her husband, as 
you may recognize from the name, has written 13 
books... . {Certainly, we all know Glenn Balch!}. 
The subject has evoked great interest from the 
public. 


invited to send 
McGuire at Casis 


School and Children’s Librarians are 
ideas and items for this page to Mrs 
Elementary School, Austin, Texas. 
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Mrs. Penson enclosed a newspaper article by 
Mrs. Balch, entitled ‘“Boisean Finds City’s New 
Junior High Schools Are Lacking Basic Books on 
Library Shelves.” It was exciting to me to have a 
thinking, public-minded citizen—a mother, too 
who realizes the tremendous role of books, librar 
ies, and reading in the education of our children, 
and is doing something about it. Mrs, Balch com 
mended the beautiful library quarters in the new 
school but deplored its empty shelves, saying that 
the schoo! board could not afford to wait four 
years to develop the adequate collection that it 
should have, The article was illustrated with some 
very revealing pictures: one of the library, showing 
its woefully empty shelves; another showed the 
school’s band instruments with the statement that 
the typani alone cost more than $400 dollars. An- 
other section of the paper, “The Inquiring Re 
porter,”’ had asked six mothers this question, ‘Do 
you think the school board should allocate more 
money for school library books?” I am happy to 
report that the answer was unanimously yes. We 
librarians have to be expressive about our services 
and needs, but when our patrons start to champion 
our cause, we should be very, very happy and 
encouraged. 


AASL Goes to NEA 


following ALA in Minneapolis 
convention of NEA in New York 
City. AASL will maintain a booth there in con 
junction with the Combined Book Exhibit. Con- 
sultant service will be supplied by a group of 
school librarians from New York and_ vicinity, 
under the direction of Helen Sattley, supervisor of 
school libraries in New York. The group is also 
in charge of plans for school library participation 
in the convention program. And by the way! The 
Combined Book Exhibit has a brand new edition 
of the excellent “Learning to Live’ booklist for 
free distribution 


Immediately 
comes the 92d 


Gleanings from the Field 


librarian in Towanda, New 
anyone to miss two good 
articles in Nation's Schools. One on book selec- 
tion is in October 1953. The other on school 
library architecture is in April 1954. Be sure that 
your principal and superintendent do not miss 
them! Reprints available at 25c from AASL 

We note that Ralph Fritz, director of library 
education at Kutztown, Pennsylvania, State Teach 
ers College, has placed his catalog of courses 
within an excellent context. It is an attractive 
illustrated bulletin, entitled “The School Librarian 

How to Become One.” He states the purpose, 
to give briefly, for high school pupils and their 
parents and for school counselors and teachers, an 
outline of the work, status, training, and oppor- 
tunities of professionally trained librarians, espe 
cially school librarians 


(Continued 
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Display for the Month 


The sea and shells were the subject of 


t LETS 
READ ABOUT IT 


a display done by library science 
Classes at Purdue University as a project in library 
publicity. Pale green blotters suggesting the color 
of the sea were used as a background for the white 
Mitten letters and a yellow sea fan. Shells, a star 
fish, sea horse, sea urchin, and pieces of coral were 
placed on a second green blotter, which cover 

the table beneath the bulletin board. Books 
played described the objects and pertained t 
life in general 


The library of the Lake Oswego, Oregon, High 
School capitalized on interest in the school’s cham 
pionship swimming team with a GeT IN THE SWIM . 
bulletin board display featuring a roster of team se 
members and their scores. Books displayed on 


4 ° ? 
swimming were both technical and entertaining in Author Jean Gordon's book 


Page int | [pe 
scope 


Rose, set the theme for a rose-centered exhibit at 
the Los Angeles, California, Public Library. The 
exhibit featured rare books on roses and many ros« 
treasures and unusual items collected by Miss Gor 


IMPROVE YOUR GAME, exhorted a presummer 
display at Purdue University libraries. Small tech- 
nique booklets were mounted in groups on an up 
right background of emerald green. Colored 
streamers led from each group of booklets to the 
smal} equipment used in each game: shuttlecock 
for badmirton; arrows, armguard, and 
glove for archery; balls for tennis, The equipment 
was placed on a horizontal surface covered with a 
bright yellow background on which were 
placed instruction books and guides 
games. 


shooting 


also 
for these 
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‘don during years of research for her book, The 
objects on display illustrated the story of the rose, 
its role in poetry and legend, in religion and sym 
bolism, its appearance in the ancient and modern 
arts. Copies of rose prints from England, France 
Germany, the Orient, and America lent background 
for a delicately rose-carved ivory statue of the 
Goddess of Mercy, a pair of mid-1800 American 
rose-traced milk tumblers, and other objets d'art 
The use of the in design was shown by old 
greeting cards, English coins, and a colorful mount 
ing of postage stamps from countries of Europe 
Asia, and South America 


The books displayed ranged from old and new 
descriptive rose catalogs to a book of rose recipes 


rOSC 
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The Patients’ Library at Madigan Army Hospital 
in Tacoma, Washington, featured a display of 
models—boats, planes, cars, trains, all made by 
hospital patients or personnel. The display was a 
changing one, with some models left only for a few 
days and new models received during the course of 
the exhibition. In addition to a new display case 
(shown in photograph), bulletin board and other 
publicity was utilized. A tag was placed near each 
model, with name of its maker. Near the case were 
exhibited books and magazines dealing with model 
making 


One of a Sertes 
in Hamtramck, Michigan 
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of miniature displays which proved popular at C. 


ENJOY OKINAWA, SHELL COLLECTORS’ PARA 
Disk, a display at the Army library at Sukiran, 
Okinawa, capitalized on Americans’ hobby interest 
in shell collecting on the island, where beaches are 
accessible and shell specimens plentiful. The shells 
in the picture are all from Okinawa. The open 
case arrangement of shells and references to books 
on shells was designed to stimulate would-be shell 
collectors and draw attention to the books on the 
subject available in the Army Library 


SHELLS OF OKINAWA 


RECREATION FOR SAFER LINING AND BETTER 
CITIZENS, a miniature recreation center display 
with swings, slides, and swimming pool made en 
trancing with blue gelation water, created a stir of 
excitement among the students of Copernicus 
Junior High School in Hamtramck, Michigan. 

The miniature figures enthusiastically engaged 
in the various sports were made by the students of 
pipe stems. Equipment was made by the school’s 
shop classes. Sport books of all kinds were con 
sulted before and after the display was constructed 


pernicus Junior High School 


This one underlined recreation for better living 
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FACTORS IN AGRICULTURE: 


SOCIAL AND ECONOMIC 


Edited by 
Helga Lende 


SUGGESTED INFORMATION SOURCES 


By Phoebe 


7 FARM POPULATION OF THIS COUNTRY 
includes nearly twenty-five million farmers and 
their families. In addition, a large percentage of 
our citizens is employed in those activities which 
directly or indirectly serve agriculture’s needs. 
Countless others who serve the American consumer 
earn livings in enterprises traced to an agricultural 
base 

Headlines calling attention to some of agricul 
ture’s problems, to price supports, parity, surplus 
crops, the spread between what the farmer gets and 
the consumer pays, to drouth in West or East, are 
often so contradictory that they confuse us all. 
Librarians are compelled to seek facts and author 
itative sources, analyzing government bulletins, and 
weighing viewpoints expressed by private organ- 
izations in this field, in order that they and their 
patrons may understand the economic and social 
forces active in agriculture today. 


Centralized Sources 


Agricultural information sources and agricultural 
libraries are unusually centralized. Beginning with 
state agricultural and horticultural societies, the 
first of which was founded in 1785, there grew up 
collections of agricultural literature, much of it 
undoubtedly scientific in character. Collections be- 
gun by Harvard College, or by such distinguished 
Americans as Thomas Jefferson, were followed by 
the beginnings of the great United States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture Library. Before the establish- 
ment of this cabinet department in 1862, agricultura! 
matters were handled by a division of the United 
States Patent Office. Here was gathered the nucleus 
of the U.S.D.A. library. Today the department 
itself, its tremendous library, and the libraries of 
the state land-grant colleges and universities, nearly 
all of them over fifty years old, make available their 
resources to anyone in the United States. The office 
of information of the United States Department of 
Agriculture, the extension services in the colleges of 
agriculture of the land-grant colleges offer great 
quantities of free materials or tell one how they 
may be obtained or purchased; their libraries, 
through interlibrary loan or inexpensive photostatic 
reproduction put into the hands of the most distant 
reader or the smallest library copies of articles, 
books, and pamphlets not otherwise accessible to 
cither. 

Outside of these governmental agencies, there are 
other sources of agricultural information. Publish- 
ing houses issuing farm magazines, such as the 
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Farm Journal in Philadelphia, or the Meredith 
Publishing Company (Successful Farming) in Des 
Moines, maintain libraries. Farm equipment manu 
facturers such as International Harvester Company 
and meat packing firms such as Armour and Com 
pany, both in Chicago, maintain libraries and issue 
some free materials. The three major farm organiza 
tions are excellent sources of materials, as are 
certain large cooperatives affiliated with them. Non- 
affiliated cooperatives such as Midland Cooperative 
Wholesale, Inc., in Minneapolis, and the Consumers 
Cooperative Association in Kansas City, Missouri 
publish literature and maintain libraries. A farm 
management firm publishes a loose-leaf service 
Doane Agricultural Digest. Among the publications 
coming from W. M. Kiplinger in Washington 
D.C., is his Kiplinger Agricultural Letter: there are 
other similar “dope sheets.” 

There are special collections of agricultural liter 
ature, much it regional or archival in nature, in 
many of our state universities and historical soci 
eties. The McCormick collection at the Wisconsin 
Historical Society, the collection of the Food Re- 
search Institute at Stanford University, the Giannini 
Foundation at the University of California in 
Berkeley, the George N. Peek papers at the Uni 
versity of Missouri are all examples of this kind 

Finally, there are sections within business and 
trade organizations whose agricultural interests 
cause them to collect and disseminate agricultural 
information. Here we can list the agricultural 
commission of the American Bankers Association 
and the agricultural department of the Chamber of 
Commerce of the United States. 


International Source 


Internationally, the Food and Agriculture Or 
ganization of the United Nations, with a library 
collection dating back to its predecessor, the Inter 
national Institute of Agriculture, is publishing a 
number of bulletins, memoranda, and series. The 
International Federation of Agricultural Producers, 
composed of private farm organizations from nearly 
thirty countries, publishes occasional materials and 
regular bulletins. 


Varied Needs 


The need of farmers and their families, not only 
for scientific and “how to” books, but also for 
information which will keep them informed about 
the basic problems of their livelihood, may be 
partially met by the exploration of some of thes« 
sources. 
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GUIDES TO THE 


General Indexes and Bibliographies 


Agricultural Index. H.W. Wilson 
Bibliography of Agriculture. Library 
Department of Agriculture 
Both of these should have brief mention 
Index could well be 


library systems or 


United States 


The Agri 
regional and 
rural trad 
ing centers; the second title is an unlikely basic title 


cultural used by 


county libraries serving 


Digests 

Doane Agricultural Digest. Doane 
Service, St. Louis, Missouri. 

Loose-leaf 


Agricultural 


Abstracts much go data. $10 


farm 


ernment 


per year. Designed for the use of the operator 


Checklists of Publications 


UNITED STATES DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURI 
Office of Information. List of Available Publica 
tions of the United States Department of Agri- 
culture. Rev. Washington, U.S. Govt. print. off., 
1951. Misc. pubn. no.60. 

A most valuable listing. 
obtained, but 
how to order them 


It not only indicates what 
may be it gives explicit instructions on 
Includes information on periodi 
cals, Farmers Bulletins, and other series; tells how to 
order motion pictures, photographs, and slide films, 
ind how to get on departmental mailing lists. It lists 
U.S.D.A. depository libraries. The department issues 
a monthly checklist of its publications which helps to 
bring this list up to date. Also, usually annually, the 
Agricultural Research Service of the department (for 
merly the Bureau of Agricultural Economics) has pub 
lished Agricultural Statistical Publica 
tions, which, while it is a less inclusive listing than the 
important because it singles out statistical 
materials and lists not only publications but charts and 


maps. 


Economic and 


above, is 


UNITED STATES FARM CREDIT ADMINISTRATION. 
Publications on Agricultural Cooperation. Rev. 
Washington, 1953. 30p. Circ.A-23. 

Annotated references to publications on cooperative 
marketing, credit, rural electrification 
of cooperative endeavor 


and other types 


Cata- 
1952 


Foop AND AGRICULTURE 
logue of Publications, 1945-1951. 
32p 


ORGANIZATION, 
Rome, 
Includes available publications of the old Interna 
tional Institute of Agriculture dating from 1910, Free 
material may be obtained from FAQ; all priced mate 
rials may be purchased from the International Docu 
ments Service, Columbia University New York 
This service's International Reporter regularly lists new 
FAO publications, as does U.S.D.A.'s Bibliography of 
Agriculture 


Press, 


Subject Bibliographies 


UNITED STATES DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE 
LiprarY. Land Ownership: a bibliography of 
selected references. Washington, U.S. Govt 
print. off., 1953. 293p. Bibliographical bull. 
no.22. 

Covering the period 1900-1951 
an excellent source list on all 


this bibliography is 
aspects of land tenure 


and farm ownership 


Agricultural Labor in the United 
an annotated bibliography of selected 


Migratory 
States: 


JUNE 1954 


TAYLOR, CARL € 


LITERATURE 


Library list 


references 

no.59 
Selected List 

Washington 


Washington, 1953. 64p 


f American 
1952. 19p. 


Agric ultural 
Books. Library list 
no.1l, rev 

A basic list The 
liographies which 


library has a list of available bib 
date, is useful in 
seeing the variety of subjects which have been covered 


ilthough out of 


Books: Suggested Good Buys 


BENEDICT, Murray R. Farm Policies of the 
United States, 1790-1950: a study of their origins 
and development. New York, Twentieth Century 
Fund, 1953. 548p 

This is a comprehensive history of policies affecting 
the farmer, to be followed in 1954 by a study of gov 
ernment programs in agri ulture 


BLACK, JOHN D. Introduction to Economics for 
Agriculture. New York, Macmillan, 1953 p. 
A textbook presentation, organized around the prob 
lems of production, consumption, and distribution of 
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agricultural products, with some discussion of agricul 


ture § place in the national economy 


Fire, GILBERT C. George N. Peek and the Fight for 
Farm Parity. Norman, Oklahoma, University of 
Oklahoma press, 1954. 314p 

Unusually readable account of the battle for eco 
equality, and the history of the movement for 
parity for the farmer in the 1920's and early New Deal 

Will provide much understanding of what is 

today’s arguments agricultural pro 


nomic 


days 
behind 


grams 


regarding 


KOLB, JOHN H. and EDMUND DES. BRUNNER. A 
Study of Rural Society. 4th ed. Boston, Hough 
ton Mifflin, 1952. 535p. 

Descriptive of the people who make up our rural 
communities, their social patterns, group relationships 
and community activities, this beautifully illustrated 
book would make a fine introduction to this subject 


McCONNELL, GRANT. The Decline of Agrarian 
Democracy. Berkeley, California, University of 
Califernia press, 1953. 226p. 

Provokes thought about the role and 
farm organizations the extent of their bureaucratization 
ersus their mass base and grass-roots participation 


functions of 


The Farmers’ Movement, 1620 
1920. New York, American Book Company, 
1953. S19p. 

A study of farm protests against economic and social 
conditions~—generally prices, mar 
kets, and credits. It is expected that the author will 
produce a companion 


involving issues of 


volume to bring his story up to 
date. 


U.S.D.A. Publications: 
Basic References 


Eco 
1954 


‘NITED STATES BUREAU OF AGRICULTURAI 
NoMICS. Agricultural Outlook Charts, 
Washington, 1953. 76p. 

Popular annual chart presentation of the more fre 
quently used statistics 


INITED STATES BUREAU OF HOME NUTRITION AND 
Home Economics. Rural Family Living Charts 
Washington, 1952. 78p. 

Standards of living: income, spending, 
ods to farm families 


availability 


of consumer gt 
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Unirep States DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE. 


Agricultural Statistics, 1953. Washington, U.S 
Govt. print. off., 1954. 876p 

Annual historical tabulation of all important agri 
cultural statistical series. A constant ready reference 


Guide to Agriculture U.S.A. Washington 
U.S, Govt. print. off., 1951. 81p. Agricultural 
Information Bulletin no.30 

Facts about the land, how it is used, where and what 
major crops are grown, the living conditions and other 
charactermtics of farm families. Prepared primarily for 
foreign visitors to the United States, it is an excellent 
reference tool for a rural library 


Price Programs of the United States Depart 
ment of Agriculture. Rev. Washington, U.S 
Gov. print. off., 1953. Agricultural Information 
Bulletin no.13 

The title is descriptive Defines parity, describes the 
programs tor the price supp« o Irious commoditie 
an important handbook 


UNITED STATES PRODUCTION AND MARKETING AD 
MINISTRATION. The Fifth Plate. Washington 
1951. 42p. PA-191 

Popular pictorial presentation of hy 
need to produce in order to feed a 


States population for the next 25 years 


To Keep Your Plate Fall. Washington 
1952. 53p 
Companion to the above; the economic 
farm production; what the farmers uses 
tion's economy to keep his tarm going 


Press Releases 


The press release should not be overlooked as a 
source of information. Often it contains a record 
of current developments, and statistics, not else 
where available U.S.D.A press releases are issued 
daily from the department's office of information 
which also issues weekly listings and daily digests 
of them. Farm organizations and other groups tssuc 
releases to the press frequently 


SOURCES OF INFORMATION: ORGANIZATIONS 


Farm Organizations 


AMERICAN FARM BUREAU FEDERATION, 221 North 


LaSalle Street, Chicago 1, Illinois 


Publishes monthly The Nation's Agriculture (50« 
per year). Publishes weekly its Official News Let- 
fer ($1.50 per year). Its annual convention 
resolutions are available upon request, as is other 
literature. State Farm Bureau organizations pub 
lish newspapers, magazines, and other materials 
The Ohio Farm Bureau Federation's Advisory 
Council Guide is worthy of especial mention be- 
cause of the way in which it presents a subject 
every month for discussion group purposes 


NATIONAL FARMERS UNION, 1417 California Street, 


Denver 2, Colorado 


Publishes the National Union Parmer, a monthly 
newspaper (SOc per year): Farmers Union in 
Washington, a weekly legislative newsletter ($5 
per year). Issues publications describing its his 
tory, activities; publishes educational texts on 
various subjects for young people. Its program 
as adopted by biennial conventions is available 
upon request, State Farmers Union organizations 
also issue monthly newspapers or magazines. The 
state organizations in Montana and North Dakota 
maintain circulating library collections and issue 
reading lists. National Farmers Union headquar 
ters maintains a professionally staffed reference 
library 


ATIONAL GRANGE, 744 Jackson Place, N.W 
Washington 6, D.C 

Issues the National Grange Monthly, a magazine 
($1 per year) from the Myrick Building, Spring 
held, Mass. Publishes a Washington newsletter, 
and other materials. Its annual convention reso- 
lutions are available upon request to the Wash 
ington othce, as are other materials. State Grange 
organizations also frequently issue materials and 
publications 
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Others 


COOPERATIVE LEAGUE, 343 South Dearborn Street 
Chicago 4, Illinois. 
The center of information about cooperatives in 
the United States, particularly consumer coopera 
tives. Issues much free and inexpensive material 
and acts as a clearing house for the distribution 
of cooperative literature for other organizations 
Another organization in this field is the Amer: 
can Institute of Cooperation, 744 Jackson Place 
N.W., Washington 6, D.C. 


NATIONAL COUNCIL ON AGRICULTURAL LIFE AND 
LABOR, 1751 N Street, N.W., Washington 1( 
DC. 


Coordinates the work of national farm, religious 
and other organizations working for the welfare 
of farm people. Issues NCALL Memorandum 
descriptions of its activities, and other materials 


NEW CLASS OF MEMBERS 


At the special Libraries Association's annual 
business meeting in Toronto last June, a new class 
of membership was established by the following ad 
dition to the Constitution 

ARTICLE Il MEMBERSHIP, SECTION 9. Retired 
Anyone who has had the status of an active membes 
of the Association for ten years immediately prior t 
retirement from his position by reason of age or 
health may, upon application, become a retired 
member. Retired members shall enjoy all the right 
and privileges of active members except that 
holding elective office 

The executive board at its February 1954 meet 
ing in Chicago, voted that, subject to approval by 
the membership, there would be no dues for retired 
members 
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ALA NOTES 


Intergovernmental Relations 


On Wednesday, April 21, the 
pointed Meyer Kestnbaum to be 
Commission on Intergovernmental Relations to 
succeed Clarence Manion resigned February 
17. Mr. Kestnbaum ts chairman of the Committe 
tor Economic Development 


President ap 
chairman of the 


who 


Postal Study 


In 1953 the Senate Post Office and Civil Servic 
was authorized under S.Res.49 to mak 
a study of the post office department, its structure 
and its rate program. This study is now availabk 
upon request to your Ask for Senate Re 
port No. 1086 Congress, 2nd Session, entitled 
“Postal Rates and Postal Policy of the Post Office 
D« partment 


Committee 


senator 
R4r 


Administration's Education Program 


$.2723, a bill to provide for a White Hous 
Conference on Education was introduced after the 
President requested in his state of the union mes 
that each state hold a confer 
followed by a national confer 
ence of educators and interested laymen to considet 
problems in the educational field 

8.2724, a bill to establisk a national advisory 
committee on education to advise the secretary of 
the Department of Health, Education, and Welfare 
on educational matters 

S.2856. a bill which 
sioner of education to 
jointly financed arrangements 
search in education 

These three bills were considered in public hear 
ings by the education subcommittee of the Senate 
Labor and Public Welfare Committee in April 
The committee has not as yet taken action. Iden 
tical bills are pending in the House Education and 
Labor Committee 


sage in January nce 


on education to be 


the 
contracts 


enable 
into 
for 


will 
enter 


commis 
and 
cooperative re 


Congressional Record 


It has been learned that when the Congressional 
Record for the 2d Session of the 83rd Congress is 
bound, the appendix will be omitted. A check with 
the joint committee on printing showed this to be 
true. However, some of the material appearing in 
the daily appendix will be incorporated in the day's 
proceedings 

To clarify the committee's action in this matter, 
a copy of the resolution adopted by the joint com 
mittee on printing, June 22, 1953 is given below 

WHEREAS, Section 181 
vides, im part, that the 
take all needed action for the 
necessary bulk in the ¢ 

WHEREAS, It is the 


on Printing that the 


litle 44, U.S 
Joint Committee on 


Code, pro 
Printing 
shall reduction of un 


ongressional and 


sense of tl oint Committee 
printing o us matter ir 


Record cor 


the permanent form of the C« 
unnecessat sublic 


bulk 
} 


theretore ve it 


stitutes and a waste 


Now 
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Eighty-third 
shall 


Congressional 


RESOLVED 
Congress, Second Session, the 
makeup of the 


with the 


That beginning 
1 following 


rules 
apply in the 
Record 
1. All one-minute 
appearing in the 
Record, shall be moved to that point in the 


proceedings granted 


permanent 


speeches, regardless of length 


ippendix of the daily Congres 
stonal 
day's where permission was 
House for one 


his remarks 


the Member to address the minute 


and re 1 extend 


' , 
All remarks 


€ if 
! Members of the House on 
ticular legs n under the five-day 
ing the pper of the datly 

Record, sh be moved to that point 


ermission was granted 


par 
rule, appear 
Congressional 
in the day's 
proceedings 
All 
in which ire 
idix of the 
moved to the 


statemer prepared by Members on sul 

particularly interested in 
daily Cong 
end of the 


granted 


ressional 
| 


serted if 

Record, s} 
ings of the « permission 
All remark 
Members 
ing in th ppe 
Record 
ceedings of the day 
All extranes 


newspaper an 


procecse 
was 
deceased 


appear 


Congressional 


Members in tribute to 
Members of Cor 
nd x of the daily 
ed to that point 


permission was granted 


or former ress 


sha mo in the pre 


matter including but not limited to 
1 magazine articles, editorials, ad 


dresses, radio rograms, commentators’ stories 


resolution from org 


tduals 

Mem 
receding ippearing in. the 
daily Congressional Record, shall 
form of the Con 


amizations and indi 


letters from constituents, etc., together with 


marks 
appendix of the 
be omitted from the 
/ 


bers’ same 


permanent 


gressional Recor 
Therefore, librarians who want to the 
Record in its original completeness must keep the 
daily 


preserve 


issucs 


Friends of Libraries Luncheon 


Libraries luncheon will be held 
Tuesday, June 22, in the Cardinal Room of the 
Curtis Hotel, Minneapolis. Advance reservations 
accompanied by check for $3.50 each, should be 
the local arrangements chairman, Mrs 
Roger L. Cudworth, 709 Linwood Avenue, St. Paul 
5, Minnesota. The balance of the tickets will be 
on sale at the ALA registration desk 


SCHOOL AND CHILDREN'S 
LIBRARIES 


(Continued from page 894) 


The Friends of 


sent: to 


From Pennsylvania also comes a mimeographed 
booklet, prepared by Maud Minster, Altoona High 
School librarian. Dr. Minster writes 
Mimeographed material used in our high schor 
revised under the title, “Book Ability.’ 
librarian is interested in exchanging i material 
doing the type of work, and als 
criticism and suggestions, A limited nun 
obtained by sending 235c¢ for po 
publication covers library 
including excellent problems 


has heen 
The 
with other fame 
invites 
ber may be 

The 
thoroughly 


la fe 
use by students 


very 
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New Post 


IT AN ORGANIZATIONAL MOVE of far-reaching im 
portance to libraries, The H. W. Wilson Com 
pany takes pleasure in announcing the appointment 
of Edwin B. Colburn to the newly created post of 
chiet of indexing services, with supervision over the 
editorial and preparatory processes which go into 
the making of the various Wilson indexing and cat 
aloging services. He will assume his new duties on 
Sept mber Ist 

Mr. Colburn brings to his new wide 
background of professional experience and activity 
A native of Connecticut, he holds a B.A. from 
Amherst, B.S. in library science from Colurnbia 
and an M.A. in English from Northwestern Uni 
versity. Between 1939 and 1947 he was associated 
with the New York Public ‘Library, serving in a 
number of posts in the stack?and preparation divi 


pe st a 


sions. In January 1948 he bocame chief of techni 
cal processes in the Northvestern University Li 
brary, and since June 1950 |e has been supervisor 


of the processing department of the Cleveland, 
Ohio, Public Library. 

Since 1950 he 
tary of the ALA Division of 
fication, a position he will rméinquish on July 1 to 
become treasurer of the divir:on. Included among 
his other professional activ ties are: chairman, 
DCC committee on admir. ‘stration, 1948-1949; 
chairman, ALA committee +‘ library equipment 
and appliances, 1950-1953; “oresident, Cleveland 
Library Club, 1952-1953; 


has also ser ; d as exectuive 


ataloging and Classi 


Sec4@r¢ 


co 4sultant on 
ing, various ALA conferences ‘ consultant on equip 
ment, United States Office }f Education, 1951; 
author of articles in protess nal periodicals 
First public announcemer, of Mr. Colburn’s 
appointment (which had bee * under considerat 
and discussion for several mi: gths) was made 
recent meeting of the Edit ?s’ Council of 
H. W. Wilson Company. Fo:wing the anno «+ « 
ment, the editors telegraphed «fr. Colburn a u> 
mous resolution of congrati } 


process 


ition and we he 
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News and Notes of Wilson Publications 


Advertising and Promotion 


The Company also announces the appointment 
of Allen B. Borden as advertising manager, su 


ceeding the late John C. Evans (see WILSON 
LIBRARY BULLETIN, January 1954) 

A native of Asbury Park, New Jersey, Mr. Bor 
den was educated at ..atgers, where he won the 
freshman debating cuj, a: |! at Harvard. During 


World War II he spent thrice years in the Navy a 


yeoman, radar-man, and storekeeper, with service 
in the Atlantic, Mediterranean, and Pacific, the last 
including the Okinawa campaign. Just prior to his 
Navy service he was associated briefly with the 


Asbury Park Press. 

‘From 1949 to 1952 he was with Prentice-Hall 
Inc. as sales correspondent, office manager, and 
copywriter. In 1952-1953 he was sales promotion 
and advertising manager for the Pitman Publishing 
Corp. He joined The Wilson Company in January 
1954 

In his Wilson Company duties, Mr. Borden will 
be active in the preparation of company advertis 
ing and promotion as well as in charge of account 
advertising for the WILSON LIBRARY BULLI 
TIN 

Memorial Service 


A memorial service for Halsey W. Wilson 
founder of The H. W. Wilson Company, who died 
at his home at Croton Heights, New York, on 


March 1, was held on April 10, a beautiful spring 
Saturday, at the Lakewood Cemetery in Minne 
apolis, Minnesota, where his cremated remains were 
laid in the family plot with his infant son 

The little gathering of some forty friends at the 
graveside, including ‘‘alumni”’ of The Wilson Com 
eany’s Minneapolis staff, present and retired staff 
vembers of the University of Minnesota Library 
ind Minneapolis Public Library, students, and sev 
ei of Mr. Wilson's contemporaries, provided a 
fitting last tribute 





Left to right: Edwin B.*lolburn, 


of Internatic jal Index 
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new Chief of Indexing Services; 
Allen B. Borden, new Advertising Manager. 


Dorothy Charles, Editor 


WILSON LIBRARY BULLETIN 


Memorial Fund 


A Memorial Fund took the place of flowers for 
those wishing to show their sympathy at the time of 
Mr. Wilson's death. This fund, including contribu- 
tions from the staff, a number of outside friends 
ind the Company itself, totaled $800, and was di 
vided equally among four of Mr. Wilson's favorite 
charitable and beneficent interests: Cancer Fund of 
New York; Arthritis and Rheumatism Foundation; 
the Salvation Army; and Friends of the University 
of Minnesota Libraries. A few outside checks, pay 
able directly to one of the purposes designated 
rather than to the general fund, brought the over-all 
total to almost $1,000 


Conferences 


The Wilson Company is making extensive plans, 
as usual, to send representative staff members to the 
ALA conference. Our great disappointment is that 
Mr. Wilson will not be here to attend the conter 
ence in Minneapolis, scene of his first endeavors on 
behalf of the library world. But we are going to 
try to take his portrait, painted in 1952 by Ray 
mond P. R. Neilson, N.A., to hang in our exhibit. 

Staff members who will be at the ALA confer- 
ence and will make booth D2-4 their headquarters 

Howard Haycraft, president, who will speak on 

H. W. Wilson—Friends of Libraries’ at the 
American Library History Round Table Monday 
morning, June 21, and also appear on the ACRL 
panel on “Current Issues in Periodical Indexing’ 
on Thursday, June 24 

Dorothy Charles, editor of INTERNATIONAL 
INDEX, and this year's president of the Division 
of Cataloging and Classification, who will presid« 
at sessions on subject cataloging 

Dorothy E. Cook, editor of STANDARD CAT 
ALOG series, who is on DCC’s special advisory 
committee on decimal classification 

Dorothy West, editor of the STANDARD 
CATALOG FOR HIGH SCHOOL LIBRARIES 
who is a member of the Margaret Mann Award 
committee and will participate in a panel on 

Streamlining Technical Friday, 
June 25 

Sarita Robinson, editor of READERS’ GUIDE 
TO PERIODICAL LITERATURE 

Dorothy Cole, editor of LIBRARY LITERA 
TURE, who is chairman of the Periodicals Round 
Table 

Charles J. Shaw, secretary of the Wilson Board 
of Directors and director of personnel, who is The 
Wilson Company's representative on the Joint 
Committee on the UNION LIST OF SERIALS 

Marie D. Loizeaux, editor of WILSON LI 
BRARY BULLETIN, who is making arrangements 
for the John Cotton Dana Publicity Awards, and 
for the Wilson exhibit 

Vineta Blumoff, of the Wilson business. staff 
who will be at the Wilson booth during the con 
ference. 


Processes on 


At the Special Libraries Association conference, 
held in Cincinnati last month, Wilson representa 
tives were Zada Limerick, indexer for READERS 
GUIDE TO PERIODICAL LITERATURE, and 
Roberta Purdy, indexer for INDUSTRIAL ARTS 
INDEX 

And The Wilson Company will have booth 157 
at the NEA conference in New York City, June 
27—July 2. 
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The Union List 


The second supplement to the second edition of 
the UNION LIST OF SERIALS published by The 
H. W. Wilson Company is now being distributed. 

As previously announced the Library of Con- 
gress has taken over the publication of future vol- 
umes of this very useful reference tool by means 
of their monthly publication New Serial Titles 
We have received the following “progress report” 
on this project from the Library of Congress: 


The work of preparing a three-year cumulation 
incorporating the entries in Serial Titles Newly 
Received, 1951-1952 and New Serial Titles, 1953 
(including also 1950 entries) is proceeding stead 
ily. Entries have to be reviewed or revised for 
(1) conformity to the present scope, (2) conform 
ity to ALA rules of entry (many entries in STNR 
which were entered under title must be changed 
to entry under a corporate body), and (3) con 
formity to present editorial style. The cards must 
then be repunched for use in the IBM 407 a 
counting machine which the Library of Congress 
has recently acquired. (Copy for the March 1954 
issue was the first to be prepared by this machine) 
When the cards have been repunched they must 
he listed and proofread for punching and other 
after which the final copy can be run, 
mounted into bage form, and sent to the printer 
for printing and binding. The work involved in 
preparing this first multi-annual cumulation, for 
tunately, is peculiar to the circumstances of this 
particular cumulation, Next year, for example, 
copy for the four-year cumulation should be ready 
for the printer before the end of January 1955 


errors, 


A Very Happy Occasion 


Editors, authors—and most important of all, 
readers-—are still very happy with I AM HAPPY 
TO PRESENT: A BOOK OF INTRODUC 
TIONS, compiled by Guy R. Lyle and Kevin 
Guinagh. The Rotarian recently said the book was 
something it had “never seen before,’ and that 
quite apart from their instruction value the intro 
ductions were “good reading.” 

The second printing of this popular speech book 
has just been released. 


Strange Times 


Not long ago we received the new Spring Sup 
plement to the fourteenth edition of the CATA 
LOG OF REPRINTS IN SERIES. To television 
viewers or busy librarians this Supplement may 
seem to be a merely functional tool. It can, how 
ever, make excellent bedtime reading. It is so 
much a sign of the times. Strange times, too, for 
our authors are labeling even the most revered 
ind old-fashioned virtues, states of being, and 
things as ‘strange Look at these three titles, for 
example, which are listed in sequence on page 19 

Stran xe 
Strange 
Strange 


Courage 
Fruit 
Lovers 
and then as a climax, Stranger From Texas. 
There is also the case of Thomas Stanley Mat 
thews whose original title, To The Gallows | Must 
Go, has been reissued as Darling, | Hate You 
Conceivably he has something in common with 
M. A. Wilson, author of My Brother, My Enemy. 
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But not even strangeness or ambivalence is 
enough for the demands of the r-print audience 
who are still buying Gerald Heard’s cautious whis 
per, ls Another World Watching? Or Mickey 
Spillane’s Kiss Me, Deadly, or \ilmot's Blood 
In Your Eye 

Fortunately, Bennett Cerf is still being reprinted 
to keep everybody laughing and Albert Schweitzer 
the mystic, and Thomas Merton, th Trappist, are 
still adding very quietly to the religrous culture of 
our century of confusing reprints 


A New Book Takes the 
Witness Stand 


Imagine on the witness stand a 214-page cloth 
bound book, FREEDOM AND LOYALTY IN 
OUR COLLEGES, edited by Robert E. Summers 
The just-published witness has answered—satisfac 
torily--the usual preliminary questions and looks 
up timidly at a long line of black cameras and 
straddling photographers—looks at the table of 
congressional investigators—and then longingly at 
a water pitcher out of reach 
Q. You arc 

on the 
use of the 


a collection of pro and con articles 
meaning of academic freedom and the 
Fifth Amendment / 

A. That is correct 

Q. Precisely what do you mean by academic free 
dom ? 
Well, that’s something I don't define abso 
lutely. My plan, you see, is to have my writers 
give many different opinions and then to let 
my readers define such terms for themselves 


Who are these 


I can't name them all; there are over 70. But 
I can list for you the most representative ones 
ranging from William F. Buckley, Jr, who 
contributes an article on “In. Defense of Criti 
cism,” to Norman Thomas, who writes “A 
Liberal’s Defense of School Probes 


writers ? 


Others are: Benjamin Fine (‘‘Educators’ Views 
on the Oath Question’); Alan Barth (“Dangers 





WILSON PUBLICATIONS 


mentioned in the Lighthouse 

AGRICULTURAL INDEX. On the 
hasis 

Book Review 
basis. 

Latham, Edward. STATEHOOD FOR HAWAL 
AND ALASKA, Reference Shelf, Vol. 25, 
No. $5. $1.75. 

Lyle, Guy R. and Guinagh, Kevin, Comps 
1 AM Happy TO PRESENT. $3 

Orton, Robert M. CATALOG OF REPRINTS 
IN SERIES, 14th edition, 1953, with 
Spring 1954 Supplement. $4 in U. § 
and Canada, Other countries, $5 

Seltsam, William H METROPOLITAN 
OperA ANNALS; A Chronicle of Artists 
and Pertormances. $7. 

Summers, Robert E. FREEDOM AND 
LOYALTY IN Our COLLeGes. Reference 
Shelf, Vol. 26, No. 2. Subscription 
price, 6 different titles for $7; separate 
titles, $1.75 each 


SErUvICE 


Dicesr. On the 


service 











of ‘Welcoming’ Investigations’); James P. Bax 

ter Ili ("The First Battle: The University of 

Caletoeca Oath’); Harvard Crimson Report on 

Fifi Amendment Issue; Grayson Kirk (“Aca 
Jc + sponsibilities’); Ralph Barton Perry 

oy . sues in the Fifth Amendment Contro 

versy , Robert M. Maclver (“Academic Freedom 

Defined”); Howard Mumford Jones (“The Closed 

mind Doctrine’); Sidney Hook (“An Appraisal of 

the Atmosphere of Repression” ) 

Q. So many names and so many titles are confus 
ing. Can't you label them? What sort of 
questions do they answer ? 

They answer: “What can be done about false 
accusations of disloyalty 7 Is ‘I plead the 
Fifth Amendment’ equal to ‘I am guilty 
“How can the academic freedom of the 

ers be protected 7 


And you take 
That is correct 


teach 


both sides of these questions / 


What about your table of contents 7 


The main Communism and 
National Security; Indictments Against the 
Schools; Federal Investigation of Education 
The States and Subversion; The Loyalty Oath 
Battle; The Fifth Amendment Controversy ; 
The Broader Issue-Academic Freedom; and 
Time for Decision. 

Mm. Now one final question. Do you promis« 
this book will not be too controversial ? 
Oh, sir! Will you mind if I plead the Fifth 
Amendment on that one? 


headings are 


Memos 


Just PusLisHep: The September 1952-August 
1953 bound AGRICULTURAL INDEX 
This is a subject index to a selected list of 116 
agricultural periodicals, and to many books 
bulletins, and pamphlets 

Do you have METROPOLITAN OPERA AN 
NALS; A CHRONICLE OF ARTISTS AND 
PERFORMANCES: 1883-1947? Featured are 
127 half-tone illustrations, programs from 
1883-1947, and excerpts from the most repre- 
sentative reviews. As Olin Downes of the 
New York Times wrote, this is “A treasure 
house of operatic history.” Said Edward N 
Waters, in the Music Library Association 
Notes: “Every library in the country should 
have this book.” 

Edward Latham, editor of STATEHOOD FOR 
HAWAII AND ALASKA, writes on a ‘New 
Solution for Hawaii and Alaska” in the March 
issue of the American Mercury 


Reprints 


So many requests were received that Lester Ash 
eim's article, “Censorship or Selection,’ which 
appeared in the September 1953 WILSON LI 
BRARY BULLETIN, has been reprinted 
rately. Copies are available at 10 cents each; 20 
for $1. Address your orders to the BULLETIN 
Remittance should accompany order, to avoid a 
billing charge 

The unique article and bibliography in this 
issue, “Remedial Reading and the Public Library 
by Alberta Massingill, promises to be so widely 
useful that reprints have been made and are avail 
able immediately. Single copies are 25 cents each; 


sepa 
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10 or more copies, 20 cents each; 50 or more copies, 
15 cents each; 100 or more copies, 10 cents each. 
Address orders to the WILSON LIBRARY BUL 
LETIN, 950 University Avenue, New York 52 
Please send remittance with order 


Visitors 
Recent Wilson Company visitors have included 


Dr. Jerrold Orne, director of Air University 
Libraries, Maxwell Air Force Base, Alabama 

Mabel Jackman, professor in the Department of 
Librarianship, State College for Teachers, Albany, 
New York, and seven students 

Walter A. Sharafanowich, director of the San 
Luis Obispo County, California, Free Library 

Dr. Wilhelm Martin Luther, Acting Director, 
Lower Saxony State and University Libraries, 
Goettingen, Germany 

Frederic J. O'Hara, formerly at the New York 
State Maritime College, a doctoral candidate at 
Teachers College, Columbia University, where he 
is working on his thesis, “Reference Guide to the 
Study of Public Relations.” 

Dr. Kurt Koester, Assistant Director of the 
Deutsche Bibliothek at Frankfurt/Main, Germany 

Frederick Wezeman, Librarian of the Oak Park, 
Illinois, Public Library 

Eula J. Davies, instructor of library service at 
New Haven State Teachers College, New Haven, 
Connecticut, and twenty-two students 

Ruth G. Patterson and Nancy Hunter, students 
at Western Reserve University School of Library 
Science 

Susan Grey Akers, dean of the University of 
North Carolina School of Library Science, and 
twenty-two students 

Marion Hoch, librarian at Manhasset, Long Is 
land, High School, and six members of the library 
council 

Coley Taylor of Coley Taylor Press, New York 

THE LIGHTHOUSE KEEPER 


CURRENT REFERENCE BOOKS 
(Continued from page 892) 

In including biographical sketches, signed, and 
with appended bibliography, it differs from the one 
volume Dictionary of World Literature (Winchell 
R35) and in arrangement, it differs from the 
Encyclopedia of World Literature, also edited by 
Shipley. It differs from the Dictionary in othe: 
ways, also, its articles in many cases being longer, 
and with broader topics. A comparison of the let 
ters A-D in both shows 182 entries in Cassell and 
over 500 in the Dictionary, though many, many of 
the latter are see-references. A comparison of A 
Anti in both shows 21 entries in Cassell not in the 
Dictionary and well over one hundred entries in the 
Dictionary which are not in Cassell, these being 
mainly definitions of terms. But since one of the 
entries found in Cassell is for Albanian literature, 
another for Anglo-Saxon Chronicle, and these are 
not in the Dictionary, we might conclude that the 
editor of Cassell has interpreted world literature 
more strictly than the Dictionary. Also, the longer 
bibliographies appending many of the articles are 
quite useful 

Since q.v.'s are employed, it is regrettable that 
they were not employed more freely, e.g., the article 
on the novel gives no indication of which authors 
are also treated in the biographical section, and the 
article on Japanese literature makes no mention of 
Yamato Monogatari, which is separately treated in 
another article 

But the fact that the editor, in allocation of 
proportionate lengths to articles covering some 80 
literatures, has chosen to give more space to some 
subjects not found in any other book of reference in 
English or in the more familiar European languages, 
and has carefully avoided giving undue space to 
writers in English, is evidence of his effort to 
compile a real guide to world literature. And as we 
become more conscious of world literature, these 
two volumes should prove a handy beginning source 
for investigations 





FILM RESEARCH ASSOCIATES 
304 Pinebrook Blvd., New Rochelle, N. Y. 


Selected References on Audio-Visual 
Methods ; $1.00 
Film Guide For Economic Education (SSB 13) 1.5 
Film Guide 
(SSB 14) 


Film 
Methods 


Film Guide For 

Stores (SSB 16) 
Film Guide on Industrial Relations (SSB 17) 
All six 


time-saving references 


For Improving Office Practices 


Guide on Management 


Production & 
(SSB 15) . re 


Department 


& Specialty 


of the above handy, comprehensive, 
.eeeee SAVE $1.50 











WASHINGTON 
RESEARCH SERVICE 


Established to answer any question of 
interest to a client, our organization 
operates in the Library of Congress, the 
Smithsonian Institution, the Patent Of- 
fice, the National Archives and in many 
other depositories of information of value 
and significance. It also maintains sys- 
tematic contact with public officials and 
other authorities of wide knowledge and 
experience. Our staff is skilled in mod- 
ern methods of inquiry and reporting. 
Charges are moderate and satisfaction is 
guaranteed 

THOMAS W. HUNTINGTON, Director 


1301 South Edgewood Street, 
Arlington, Virginia 


Telephone: Jackson 8-8208 














THOUGHTS 


Today’s »-e:e"s 


AUTHORITIES 


Valuable Reference Material—Complete Text of Speeches 
indexed in Readers’ Guide to Periodical Literature since 1935 


MICROFILM 
EDITION 
First 19 Volumes 
$70 


VITAL SPEECHES 
— OF THE DAY — 


35 WEST 42nd STREET 
New York 36, N. Y. 


$6.00 a year $11.00 two years 
issued semi-monthly 
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BACK NUMBER MAGAZINES 


We packiies in supplying SINGLE COPIES 
as well as SETS, RUNS and VOLUMES. 
— Duplicetes Purchased — 


MAGAZINE SERVICE 
NEW TORK NY 


ABRAHAMS 
6 th 





Books not obtainable from 
ublishers may be available 
mmediately from our stock 
OF of over a million volumes or 
may soon be found by our 

Search Service. 


PRINT 
a oe. 


OUT 














E offer an efficient skilled service for lo- 
cating your out-of-print books, and 30 years 
of experience in this field warrants our sug- 
gestion that you place your requirements solely 
with us. Our search service is at your disposal. 


THE AUDUBON BOOK SERVICE 


415 Lincoln Avenue Brooklyn 8, N. Y. 








We can supply many 


OUT-OF-PRINT out-of-print tities from 
B @ a kK os our comprehensive stock 
of = several hundred 
HERT - thousand volumes— 
rene ay ye others through our eM- 
International Booksellers cient search services, 
31 East Tenth Street here and abroad. No 
New York 3, N. Y. charge for searching. 





—5 STANDARD DOG BOOKS— 


All by CAPT. WILL JUDY, editor of Dog World 


TRAINING THE DOG—8th ed. .. $3.00 
CARE & KEEPING OF DOG—5th ed. 2.00 
2.50 


DOG SCRAPBOOK .. 
PRINCIPLES OF DOG BREED'G 4.00 
KEN’L BUILDING & PLA 3.00 
Publishers also of Dog W te Magazine 
JUDY PUBLISHING COMPANY 
Judy Bidg., 3323 Michigan Blvd., Chicago 16 








VACANCIES-LIBRARIANS 


. i 


rot vig ahaa LIBRARIANS’ AGENCY 


Fifth Av suite 90¢€ New Y ke NY 





REFERENCE (CERTIFIED). LIBRAR- 
IAN needed in busy suburban library, 45 
minutes from New York City. Beginning 
salary from $3600. up depending on educa 
tion and experience. New York State civil 
service and retirement Write Jox F, c/o 


Wilson Library Bulletin. 





children’s li 
Long Beach Public 
school visits, exhibit 


ENTHUSIASTIC, 
brarian needed by the 
Library. Story-telling, 
planning are part of the job. Salary $298 pet 
month without previous experience. $312 a 
month or more tor two more ex 
perience, Ack dress inquiries Library, 
Long Beach 2, California. 


attractive 


years o1 
to the 








BIBLIOGRAPHICAL AND LIBRARY MANUAL 
By Rev. Vincent R. Negherbon and 
Margaret Mary obin 
The St. Francis College Librarian and his Assistant have 
pre mut el oa very brief yet extremely comprehensive 
“oon library science A combination of syllabu 
"manual this production is the result f tw 
extensive study and research For your ' copy 
second edition of this ideal text for high sehoo! and 
tudents and model syllabus for instructors, contact 
Library, ! Francis College, Loretto, Penna 


842" x 11'2’" Plastic Bound 48 pp. 31 illus. List Price: $1.25 








OCCUPATIONS FILING PLAN and 
BIBLIOGRAPHY, by Wilma Bennett 


Gummed labels for alphabetical file of 
223 fields of work and 483 cross 
references. Use on ANY 
SIZE folders 
List of headings. _— raphy. 706 labels 
Complete. 0 Postpaid 
STERLING POWERS” PUBLISHING CO. 


Rox Terre Haute, Indiana 








OLD BIBLES REBOUND 


A price, binding and style to meet every need. 
Quality workmanship guaranteed. Write for il- 
lustrated price folder. 

“Internationally known specialists.” 


NORRIS BOOKBINDING COMPANY 


102w Nichols Avenue Greenwood, Miss. 














SUPPLYING 

OUT-OF-PRINT BOOKS 

1S OUR SPECIALTY 

) Fe Want List will receive our continued and careful 
effor 75% of our detailed quotations are within 
the a. "Published Price. Prompt and Capendable 
service. 

THE SEVEN BOOKHUNTERS 


Station O - Box 22 New York t!, N. Y. 








LIBRARIANS! 


We'll buy your books—any quantity 


Write 
ALICAT BOOK SHOPS 


One of America’s Largest 
Broadwa Yonkers 5, N. Y. 








287 So. 





CHILDREN’S AND YOUNG PEOPLE'S 
LIBRARIAN wanted as chief librarian ot 
cominunity library for children and young 
people. In Montreal's largest English-speak 
ing district (100,000). Scope for person with 
initiative and enthusiasm. Some knowledge 
of French an asset. Apply stating qualifica 
tions, experience and salary expected to The 
Chairman, N.D.G. Library for Boys and 
Girls, 5311 Cote St. Antoine Road, Montreal, 
Canada 








POSITION OPEN: Midwest public li 
brary, community of 69,000. 

Assistant—Library degree, 
but not necessary. 


experi 
Salary 


General 
ence desirable 
$3294 to $3534. 

4 weeks vacation, sick leave, retirement. 


Write Box D, c/o Wilson Library Bulletin. 
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Occupational 


Literature: 


An Annotated Bibliography 
by Gertrude Forrester 
About 420 pp. 6" x 914" 1954 $4.50 


This annotated bibliography lists 3000 selected books 
and pamphlets alphabetically by occupation. Job titles 
and code numbers are taken from the revised edition 
of the Dictionary of Occupational Titles published by 
the U. S. Department of Labor., The annotations in- 
dicate scope of information and the special audience 
for which each publication was prepared, 


Besides the main list of books and pamphlets, other 
sections which will be helpful to both librarians and 
vocational counselors are: Part V on “Pamphlets Pub- 
lished in Series, Arranged According to Publishers of 
Series;” Part III on “Indexing and Filing Literature 
on Occupations;” and these miscellaneous sections in 
Part V1; (1). Charts, Posters, and Visual. Aids; (2) 
Choosing a Career; (3) Information about Colleges 
and Schools for Further Training; (4) Occupations for 
the Handicapped; (5) Seeking the Job; and (6) Use 
of Occupational Materials. 


All materials annotated meet at least the major criteria 
set forth by a committee of the National Vocational 
Guidance Association. 


NOTE: The 1946 and 1948 editions of this work were 
entitled, respectively, Occupations: A Selected List 
of Pamphlets and Occupational Pamphlets: An 
Annotated Bibliography. 


Main Headings: TABLE OF CONTENTS 


Port i Criteria Used in Compiling This Blibllegraphy 

Part Ii How the Annotations Were Prepared 

Part Ill indexing end Filing Literature on Occupations 

Part IV How to Use the Annotated Bibliography 

Part V Pamphlets Published In Series, Arranged According te 
Publishers of Series 


Part Vi Annotated Bibliography 


THE H. W. WILSON COMPANY 
950-972 University Ave. New York 52. N. Y. 





H. re is one of the many exclusive fea- 





This figure, which appeats 
life stze at the world-famous 

of Science and 
Industry in Chicago is 
known as the Teansparént 
Womar To create such a 


tures found in THE AMERICAN PEOPLES ENCY- | mode! ees pip 

CLOPEDIA and introduced for the first time in combined research of many 

any relerence set Transvision consists of a scientists. An equal y cleat 

* series of transparent acetate pages in true, a ide , el 72 onstration 

This is ane af a series of advertisemen ; natural color enabling the reader to study the te Hg 7 as brew os 

designed to focus attention on the many exclust PEDIA th rough a device 

features of THE AMERICAN PEOPLES ENC Rousit oa reaantiian 
CLOPEDIA and thus explain why count! 

ers of this comarkable mew reference 

found the 20 volames so much more ex 


wcadable t0 use 


subject matter one part at atime as well as the 
relationship of such pasts to the whole. This 
ges. See Volur » 
unique device is used in the set to depict such pages. See Volume f, Anat 
omy, THE AMERICAN PEO 
important subjects as the position of the or- PLES ENCYCLOPEDIA 
gans of the body and the head 


THE AMERICAN PEOPLES ENCYCLOPEDIA 











Provides essential information of the world in usable, accurate and readable form for every member of the family 
ee ) 


20 MAGNIFICENT VOLUMES OF USABLE KNOWLEDGE 


@ 10,000,000 words 

® 10,000 poges 

© 50,000 subjects 

© 15,000 itivswations 

@ Hundreds of full color illustrations 

© 3200 important contributors (including 
15 Nobel prize winners) 

@ 40 beavitiful, informative end papers 

@ 190-page world offas in color 

@ Thousonds of cross references 

© Complete bibliographies 


WALTER DILL SCOTT 
Choirmon, Editorial Board 
FRANKLUN J. MEINE 
UJ 
peters Eye Librery Buckram Edition $120.00, lew 
20% library discount — $96.00 net. See 
special offer described 


%. M. GILEGET, OlRECTOR 


SCHOOL AND CIBRARY OIVISION SPENCER PRESS INC 
, 7 179 


SPECIAL OFFER! 
Order the complete set of 
20 volumes for your library today 
Place it in actual use. Make it ac 
cessible to everyone. If after 30 day 
you are not convinced that THE AMER 
ICAN PEOPLES ENCYCLOPEDIA has 
proved to be 9 worthwhile and important 
addition to your library, return the set at our 
expense for full refund. Simply send your 
order of your institutional tetterhead or 
order farm to N. HM. Gilbert, Director 
Schoot and Libroty Division, Spencer 
Peess, inc, 179 MN. Michigan 
Avenue, Chicago 1, Uinois. 


A PUBLISHING APFIUATE OF SEARS, MOERUCK AND CO 


N. MICHIGAN AVENUE, CHICAGO I, ILUNOTS. 
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Gateways 
to 
eadable 
Books 


An Annotated Graded List of 
Books in Many Fields for 
Adolescents Who Find 

Reading Difficult 


Second Edition, Enlarged 
1952 1148p. $2.75 


By RUTH STRANG, Professor of 
Education, Teachers College, Co- 
lumbia University; CHRISTINE B. 
GILBERT, Director of Curriculum, 
Manhasset (N.Y.) Public Schools; 
MARGARET C. SCOGGIN, Young 
People's Specialist, New York Pub- 
lic Library. 


This second edition of Gateways has been 
expanded to include more than 1100 titles, 
selected in cooperation with experts, from 
many sources. Books are listed under about 
thirty different subject headings, and brief 
annotations highlight the contents for the 
reader. The estimated grade level of diffi- 
culty follows the title, with the majority of 
the books in the 5th, 6th, and 7th grade 
levels. The publisher, price and paging for 
each book is given. 


The introduction discusses features that make 
books attractive and easy for adolescents 
to read and offers detailed suggestions to 
librarians and teachers on the use of the 
list. There are three indexes and the main 
list is followed by briefer lists of reading 
texts, magazines, pamphlet series, diction 
aries and reference books. 


THE H. W. WILSON CO. 
950 University Ave. 
New York 52, N. Y. 











ESSAY AND GENERAL 
LITERATURE INDEX 


A list of books to be included in the 1954 


| June issue of the Essay and General Literature 


Index, published by the H. W. Wilson Co. To 


be supplemented by new titles each month. 


BENNETT, J. F. Four Metaphysical Poets 
2d Ed. Cambridge 1953 $3 


BIANCOLLIL L. L. ed 
Graw 1953 $6.50 


( dye ra Re ad I M 


CENTENNIAL OF ENGINEERING, 19 
Centennial of Engineering 


ed. by Lenox R. Lohr Chicag 


MARTIN, ed. As 


Dutton 1953 $5 


DAVIDSON 
Eve ryinan 


DURANT, W J Pleasures of Philosophy 
Simon & Schuster 1953 $5 


Fel, HsitaAo-1'UNG. China’s Gentry. Univ 
of Chicago Press 1953 $5.75 


Greek Attitude to Poetry 
Univ. of Calif. Press 1954 


GOMME, A. W 
and History 
$3.75 

HARVARD STUDIES IN CLASSICAL PHILOI 
oGY. v58-59 Harvard Univ. Press 1948 
$4.50 


HARVARD STUDIES IN CLASSICAL PHILOI 
oGy. v60 Harvard Univ. Press 1951 $5 


HARVARD STUDIES IN CLASSICAL PHILOI 
OGY. v61 Harvard Univ. Press 1953 $5 


HuGuHes, G. B. Living Crafts. Phil sophi 


cal Lib. 1954 $4.75 


Murray, A. R. M. Introduction to Politi 
cal Philosophy. Philosophi 1} Lib. 1953 
$4.75 

SHAPLEY, HARLOW: Rapport, S. B 
WRIGHT, HELEN, eds. Treasury of 
ence sd Rev. Ed Harper 1954 $5 


SPANN, J. R. ed. Church and Socia 
Abingdon-Cokesbury 


sponsibility 
2.75 


Woops, R. I ed Treasury of Catholi 
Thinking. Crowell 1953 $5 
WRIGHT, A. F. ed. Studies in Chinese 


Thought. Univ. of Chicago Press 1953 


$4 
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OF BEST BOOKS 





The purpose of the Readers’ Choice of Best Books is to assist you in 
selecting books to meet your individual tastes and needs. 

Each issue describes and recommends about fifty new books that have 
been selected by recognized authorities and readers’ advisors. 

Other books on a wide variety of subjects can be found in the library 
by consulting the Card Catalog or a member of the library staff. 

The Readers’ Choice of Best Books is published monthly, except July 
and August, and may be cbtained regularly from your library. 





FICTION acter Also; a telling portrayal of the deca 
lence of the ave, the decentralized state of 
ARNOW, HARRIETTE LOUISA (SIMPSON) French government, the tyrannical rule of the 
nobles, and the brutality, intrigue, lust and greed 
that marke t end of the Middle Ages Li 

The Dollmaker Macmillan 1954 § 9p brary journal 

$5 
The story of a mother from the Kentucky IARP, MARGERY, 1905 
hills who ts transplanted along with her family, 

to wartime Detroit. In this alien world she 1s 
terrified, but is able to resist the tragic influences 
which affect her husband and most of her chil A comedy of Victorian rural England in 


dren which a shrewdly observant girl, then 11, sees 
her strapping aunt, senior of the Sylvester wom 
DUBIN, HARRY en, continue in triumph in the matter of family 


Hail, Alma Pater Hermitage 1954 287p nanagement American news of books 
illus $3 


1908 


Gipsy in the Parlour. Little 1954 247p 
$3.50 


While Addison Beecher is delivering his BERCASEAUX, BENJAMIN, 1902- 
oration on graduation night at Fai I . 
ration on graduation night a Fairheld school Jemmy Button; tr. from the Spanish by 
his father reviews the four years of Addie’s prep : 


school life in both its humorous and trying Mary and Fred Del Villar Macmillan 
aspects 1954 3582p map $4 


Gipson, WILLIAM, 1914 Denar Pars aa divnnigr i Moonee: pera a 
os ; ‘ Darwin's 1841-36 voyage, is here the vehicle for 
The Cobweb Knopt 1954 9069p $3.95 another absorbing tale. This treats the voyage 

What begins as an innocent misunder from the angle of the Captain, his ship and the 
ing over window drapes soon has the Castle unsuccessful efforts to civilize four natives of 
lers in a turmoil Tierra del Fuego. Based on Captain Fitz-Roy 
that involves the whole staff, reveals hidden Diary’ and Darwin's ‘Voyage ot the Beagle 
frustrations, and even endangers life.” Retail Library journal 


bookseller 
REMARQUE, ERICH MARIA, 1898 


House Clinic for nervous disor 


‘ERS, FRANCES SHELLEY, 1902- 

A Time to Love and a Time to pet He M'Lord, I Am Not Guilty. Doubleday 
from the German by Denver Lindley 1954 222p (Published for the Crim 
Harcourt 1954 378p $3.95 Club) $2.75 

The story of a German soldier serving 

Hitler's New Germany in World War II, his 

short-lived idyllic love for Elizabeth, and his 

ironic end 


“Helen Graham's acquittal in the murder 

of her husband, Steven, still does not assure a 

future free of speculation for herself, and her 

boy, and she takes up where the police have pre 

SCHOONOVER, LAWRENCE, 1906- sumably left off. She finds certain neglected 

The Spider King: a biographi al novel evidence, particularly the unknown woman in 

A Say i srt his life, and in moving to the suburbs near her 

of Louis XI of France. Macmillan she crowds the killer and achieves her own 
1954 403p $3.95 release Kirkus 

A novel of 15th century France, with A condensation appeared in the “‘Ladies 

Louis XI Dauphin and King as the central char home journal” under the title: I am not guilty 
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WINWAR, FRANCES, 1900 
Last Love of Camill« 
1954 272p $3 

A romantu 
Marie Duplessis 
was a celebrated 
and great affair 
news of books 


novel 


Harper 


French girl 


1840's 


novel of the 
Paris of the 
before her meeting 


American 


who in 
courtesan 


with Franz Liszt 


ABOUT PEOPLE 


BIGLAND, EILEEN 

Indomitable Mrs. Trollope 

1953 255p front $3.50 
A biography of the determined and in 
dustrious Victorian whose travel writ 
ings, beginning with her American « 
in her book ‘Domestic manners of the Ameri 
cans} brought her fame that of her novel 

ist son, Anthony.” American news of book 


ott 


Lippin 


author 


xperlences 


before 


CATTON, BRUCE, 1899 
U.S. Grant and the American Military 
tradition. Little 1954 201p (Library 
of American biography) $3 
An appraisal of the soldier and the man 
which is also “an analysis of miljtary tradition 
in which (the author much to correct the 
picture of Grant that has been handed down 
He shows him as 
termined and while admitting of his weaknesses 
in the White House, points up the filermmas al 
ready extant.” Kirkus 


DEAN, WILLIAM FRISCHE, 

General Dean's Story, as told to William 

L. Worden. Viking 1954 305p illus 
map $5 


does 


j 


speedy, brilliant and de 


1890 


The story of General Dean : 
imprisonment by the Chinese Reds 
His ordeal was great and the recall 1 
ly complete. There faith 
racy ouple 1 with the determination to sec 
makes the other think as it does and his 
realization of our own inadequacies that make us 
take the American way for granted Kirkus 
Parts of this book appeared serially in the 
Saturday title My 


three years as a dead man 


is too, th 
what 


side 


evening post’ under the 


LAWRENCI 
the story of 


Lawrence and Elisbe h 
1954 256p front $4 


HANSON, 
Chinese Gordon ; a hero ,by 


Funk 


Hanson 


Chinese’ Gordon's daring ex 
a British idol long befo 
But was Gor 


General 
ploits had made him 
his death in the Egyptian Sudan 
don a great soldier and Christian hero, or 
he a religious fanatic and unquenchable egoist 
The authors have some interesting information 
to offer.” McClurg. Book news 


Was 


1908- 


Ringe 


ILEANA, PRINCESS OF RUMANIA 
Hospital of the Queen's Heart 
hart 1954 310p front $3.50 
The princess “describes how she returned 

to Rumania and established a hospital! at Bran 
the family estate, in memory of her mother. She 
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unt ol her expcricn 
arrival of the Communist 
of her exile (1944-1947 


before ama atter the 


regime up to the time 


kl 
SAHGAL, NAYANTARA (PANDIT) 1927 

Prison and Chocolate Cak« Knopf 1954 

2 IOP $ 4,50 

Nayantara Sahgal 
Lakshmi Pandit 
tells the story of h 
events in 


daughter of Mme. Vi 

miece of Jawaharl 

r lite, and of the f 

which members of her family 
Huntting 


jaya ind 


Nehru 
litical 
have played a part 


WuHitre, WILLIAM SMITH 
The Taft Story Harper 1954 288p illus 
$3.50 
A orte ay 


48) 


Taft 


witl 


praisal of Robert 
based on his owt ight-year acquaintance 
Tatt and the opinions of fri 
rival politician After describing the 
Ohio Senator's family and political heritage, the 


author traces his career in the Senate, 


nds Olcdkucs an 


hi sin 
minded and intense loyalty g 
Party, and the Presi 


kl 


ential 


and 1952 


BEYOND OUR SHORES 


ALEXANDER, 1912? 
Africa Knopt 1954 487p illus 


CAMPBELL, 

Heart of 
$5 

A reporter who ha 

Africa today 

narrative de 

tens 


Africa 
south of the Saha 


scribe Ss his ob cr 


lve in since 
1937 covers 
The main 

ind interviews during 
of recent travel up and 
he also draws on earlier experiences 


MacARTHUR, Davin WILSON, 190 
The Desert Watches by Wilson Mac 
Arthur SOp illus map $3.50 Bobbs 
1954 
Wilson MacArthur and hi 
from Algiers te 


the journey in 


of thousands « 


lown the continent 


wife starte 
their home in Rhodesia, makin 
their old and reliable ir. Cr 
Sahara seemed a modest venture 

differ 
first, they toune 
! by dangers of all s 
ntur Hunttir 


ing the 


ictual crossing wa nt fron 


From the 


S quite 


pectation 
threatene 
followed adv 


selves 


adventur 


PRITCHETT, VICTOR SAWDON, 1900 


The Spanish Temper. Knopf 1954 269 
$3.75 
This 
Spain analyzes the variations of its land, climat 
and people. Social customs and attitudes, politi 
cal problems economic conditions, a nad tit 
topics 


account of the 


authors travels in 


erature are among the discuss 


RAMA RAU, SANTHA, 1923 
This Is India. Harper 1954 155p illus 
maps $2.50 
The author describes the pleasures t 
found along the western and eastern ists of 
South India, in the plains and mountains 
North India, in the more important and colorful 


I 


Y 
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RAMA RAU, SANTHA—Continued 
of the religious festivals, in the 
antiquity, and in the principal mo 


Library 


1 cities 0 
lern citi 


leserte 


journal 
Most of this book was publishe 1 in 
India 


Hol 


iday under the title of 


WEIDMAN, JEROME, 1913 
with an introduction 
Doubleday 1954 319p 


Traveler's (¢ heque : 
by Ted Patrick 
$4.50 

The author 

his « fection of ninetec 
past and present 

titles: Swiss family 
idventure; 
wind, Cx 


has written introductory essays 
nm extracts from trav 
Included are 
Robin 
Iwo years before th 
st of P 


xCerpts trom these 
on; Brazilian 
Land below the 


mast 


nqu¢ 


etc 


BOUNDING MAIN AND 


UNDER IT 


CRILE, JANI 
Treasure-Diving Holidays ) 
Barney Crile; illus. with photographs. 
Viking 1954 263p illus map $3.95 
A family record of diving for pleasure off 
coasts of California, the Bahamas, France 
Corsica provide adventures in marine stud 
underseas photography, et 


Appear Holiday 


yby, Jane & 


11in 


DIOLE, PHILIPPI 
4,000 Years Under the Sea; tr. by Gerard 
Hopkins 1954 illus 
map $4.50 
Describes the contributions 
gy made by discovery and exploration of sunken 
ships and study of ob 
floor. The work has been largely 
terranean and the objects 


ind Re Bkl 


Messner 237p 


to archaeol 


ts retrieved from the sea 
in the Med 
from ancient Greek 


man periods 


'TERSSON, HANS, 1888 
Westward Ho with the Albatross 
1953 218p illus 30 plates $4 
First publishe 1 in Stockholm in 19 

A Swedish 
investigation of the ocean dept! 
The 


studying 


Dutton 


so 


describes the 


fona 


oceanographer 
achieve 


world-wide several aims of the 


expe 
vestigating radio-active elements 
interaction Of ocean 


journey 


lition included undersea lite, in 


present, exam 


ining deposits waters 
thickness of sediment carpet at 


Kirkus 


great depths, and 

testing equipment 

IBERTSON, ROBERT BLACKWOOD, 1913 

Of Whales and Men. Knopf 1954 299p 
illus $4.50 


The ship's 
of a 1950-51 expedition in the modern whaling 
de scribe ] 


doctor has written this account 


industry. Ships, men and whales ar 


in this story of an eight months voyage to the 
Antarctic 

Condensed version appeared serially in the 
New Yorker 


TPOXOPEUS, KLAAS 
Flying Storr Tr 
by Alfred van Am 
with photographs 
246p tllus map $3.50 
Adventures of th 


boat off the tormy 


Dutch 
van Duyum 


Dodd 


trom th 
den 
illus 1954. 
skipper of a resc 


coast of Holland Subtith 


CIVIL RIGHTS AND 
FREEDOM 


HENRY STEELE, 
Freedom, Loyalty, Dissent 
155p $2.50 
[he essays 


written at 


1902 
Oxtord 


IMMAGER 


collected in this 
lifferent times and 


now 
were ere 
>, but all if 


and unifi 


Occasions Over criod of Six yCcar 


common theme 


I 
bound together by a 


{ 


theme is the ne 
Ameri in 


point of view. The essity O 


treedom in a socety such as the 
Pretace 

Content Necessity of fre 
entation; Free enterprise in ideas 


Who is loyal to America 


dom; Ne 
sity of experin 
Guilt by associatic n 


KRUTCH, JOSEPH Woob, 1893 
Measure of Man: on freedom 
values, survival, and the modern 

per. Bobbs 1954 261p $3.50 
A “discussic 
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past 
leading sci 


human 


tem 


n of man in a mechanistic a 
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and calling into focus th 
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Man's ingenuity has quite pos 
ind the problem of 
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OXxNAM, GARFIELD BROMLEY Bp 1891 
I Protest Harper 1954 186p $2.50 


Baishe p Ox 


commiutte 


nam recounts his ex} 
chambers on Un-Ameri 
1953 He 


in the 
trom 1946 through 
itions presently condu 
threat to treedom Phrough his book he 

ar how the Church has fought 
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ind Republican 
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in Dem 
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“rath administration 


DICTATORSHIPS AND 
POLITICS 


HALLGARTEN, GEORGE WOLFGANG FELIX 
1901- 

Why Dictators? Th and 

il rule since 600 B.C 

5 9p $5.50 


lescribes in 


form 


Mai 


causes 
of tyranns 
milian 1954 

The author 
lictatorship 


volutionary 


detail the four 
classical (Caesar 
(Savo 


basic forn ot 
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Robespierre counter 
(Franco, Salazar), and 


iltra-re narola 


Stalin) revolutionary 


pseudo-revolutionary 
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tructure 


ods and distinctive 


LIPSON, LESLIE, 1912 
Great Issues of 
to political science 
i3ip illus $7 
What is attempted here is to explain the 
character of politics by a systematic treatment of 
its fun which first are analyzed 
eparately and then are 
Throughout this work the alternative 
to the several issues are illustrated by examples 
hosen from different historical periods, by com 
parisons of contrasted types of government, and 
by the arguments between rival philosophies.” 
Preface 


Politics; an introduction 
Prentice-Hall 1954 


lamental issues 
tudied in unison 


solutions 


FACETS OF AMERICA 


(ARSON 
The 


1899 
Store 


GERALD, 


Old Country Oxford 1954 


0p tlhus $5 


An account of the country store chiefly in 
the northeastern from 1790 to 1921, 
drawn chiefly from primary material, old store 
«count books, diaries of country merchants, old 
newspapers, et 


states 


JORDAN, GRACE (EDGINGTON ) 
Home Below Hell's Canyon 
1954 2443p front map $3.50 
I'he story of the Jordan family's life on a 
remote Idaho sheep ranch on the Snake River 
adventures, pleasant and 
unt that they shared as a close-knit fam 
ily group cut off from the rest of the world 

Publishers’ weekly 


Crowell 


ind thesr 


leasant 


sometimes 


SmivH, FRANK ELLis, 1918 
The Yazoo River: illus by Janet E 
ner. Rinehart 1954 illus 
(Rivers of America) $4 
The Yazoo ts 


Tur 
3602p map 
a tributary of the Missis 
ippt ind, except for 190 miles in Tennes 
wee, it flows entirely through the state of Missis 
ippr. The romance in its history is centered 
larvely in the incredibly fertile Delta where the 
longest staple cotton known is produced.” Kir 
kus 


JOHN WILLIAM, 1912 
Washington's America 
1954 478p map $5 
A picture of the country, its cities, towns 
villages and rural territories as though seen 
through Washington's eyes as one of the most 
travelled men in his own country 


PEBBEL, 


Georg Dutton 


VERRILL, ALPHEUS HYATT, 1871 
The Real Americans. Putnam 1954 309p 
illus $5 
This book is written ‘for the purpose of 
conveying a better knowledge and understand 
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ing of our Indians of the United States, to tell 
of their lives, customs, arts and industries, their 
psychology and mental reactions, their religious 
myths and their legends.’ Introduction 


YOUNG, KIMBALL, 1893 
Isn't One Wife Enough? Illus. with pho 
tographs. Holt 1954 476p $6 

An account of the sociological, psychologi 
cal and political aspects of Mormon polygamy 
from the days of Joseph Smith and Brighar 
Young to 1953. Covers such topics as how 
polygamous households were managed, how th: 
children out, courtship, divorce 
tance, and public controversies centering around 
plural marriage 


made inher 


POETRY 


ELioT, THOMAS STEARNS, 1888 
Three Voices of Poetry. Cambridge Uniy 
Press 1954 39p $1.75 
This essay was delivered in the 
lecture before the National 
England 
I shall explain at once what I mean by 
the ‘three voices.’ The first is the voice of th 
poet to himself—or to nobody The second 
the voice of the poet addressing an audience 
The third is the voice of the poet when he at 
tempts to create a dramatic character speaking 
The author 


form ¢ 
Book Leagu 


in verse 


MILLAY, EDNA ST. VINCENT, 1892-1950 

Mine the Harvest; a collection of 
poems. Harper 1954 140p $3 

A selection from the last poems which the 

poetess at the time of her death was preparing 
tor publication, together with a few unpublishe 

poems from an earlier period. Includes 46 lyrics 

and 26 sonnets 


new 


OLSON, ELDER, 1909 
Poetry of Dylan Thomas. Univ. of 
cago Press 1954 163p $3.25 

This study provides an analysis of Dylan 

Thomas’ work as a whole, which can serve as a 

key to understanding his obscurity. Professor 

Olson divides Thomas’ poetic career into three 

major phases and discusses the distinctive con 

tributions of each 


Chi 


TODAY'S CHILDREN AND 
THEIR READING 


FRANK, JOSETTE, 1893- 
Your Child’s Reading Today 
1954 328p $3.95 

A discussion of books for today's children 
which, in addition, relates the child's reading to 
the busy world about him—a world crowds 
with movies, comics, TV, and radio. Selecte 
book lists broken down into categories of spx 
cial interests follow sections that discuss reading 
to satisfy differing needs and different ages of 
children 


Doubleday 
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WERTHAM, FREDRIC, 1895- 
Seduction of the Innocent. 
397p illus $4 

Ihe author's “study of how crime com 

book reading affects the minds and behavior of 
children, and a plea for legislation to curb the 

uncensored material on crime, sex, 

race prejudice, and violence that is 
reaching millions of children and adolescents 


Bkl 


Rinehart 1954 


delu re of 


sadism, 


WAR AND WEAPONS 


1896 
Yalu 


CLARK, MARK WAYNE, 
From the Danube to the 
1954 369p illus map $5 
General Clark’s personal story of his long 
hight with communism, first with occupation 
forces in Austria and as deputy to the Austrian 
peace conferences in Moscow and London; then 
on the battlefield in Korea where he culminated 
his army career as commander of the United 
Nations Forces responsible for the truce in 1953 
Excerpts have appeared in ‘Ladies’ home 

and “Reader's digest 


Harper 


journal 


TUNIS, EDWIN, 1897- 

Weapons; a pictorial history; written and 
illus. by Edwin Tunis. World Pub 
1954 152p illus $4.95 

Companion volume to: Oars, sails and 
streams 

The text and picture, of arms 

through the from the first tied stone 


thrown by prehistoric man to the super bombs 


story, in 


ages 


of our own day 


WITHIN PRISON WALLS 


CHESSMAN, CARYL, 1921- 

Cell 2455, Death Row. 
1954 36l1p $3.95 

‘Condemned to die on May 14, (1954) the 
author explains how the force of circumstances 
turned thim; into a young hoodlum. He con 
tinues the narrative in the first person, freely ad- 
many crimes but insisting upon his 
- of the charge on which he was con 


Retail] bookseller 


Prentice-Hall 


mitting 
innocen 
victed 


McGraw, PEG 
Assignment: Prison Riots ,by, Peg and 
Walter McGraw; illus. with photo- 
graphs. Holt 1954 270p illus $3.95 
wardens, guards, con- 
victs and ex-convicts, the authors were able to 
get first-hand accounts of what is happening in 
our prisons. The men who run the prisons 
speak of outmoded laws, unrealistic sentencing 
political appointments and lack 
bad food medieval 
Huntting 


“In interviews with 


overcrowding 
of money. Inmates tell of 
liscipline and callous parole boards.’ 


YOUNG PEOPLE 


BLACKFORD, CHARLES MINOR, 1898? 

Deep Treasure; illus. by Alexander Key 
Winston 1954 243p illus (Land of the 
free ser) $2.75 

Jason Tros, a young Greek lad who arrived 
in America penniless, finds work in the spong 
fishing industry of Florida. His determination 
helps his people triumph over the injustice and 
prejudice shown them 


Cross, JOHN KEIR, 1914 
Red Journey Back The illus. are by 
Robin Jacques. Coward-McCann 1954 

252p illus $2.75 

“A first-hand account of the second and 
third Martian expeditions, by the space-ships 
Albatross and Comet, compiled from notes and 
records by various members of the exploring 
parties; the whole revised by Stephen MacFar 
lane and now fully assembled and edited by 

John Keir Cross.” Subtitle 


DECKER, DUANE WALTER, 1910- 
Mister Shortstop. Morrow 1954 
$2.50 

After years of failure on second-division 
teams, 26 year-old shortstop Andy Pearson, gets 
his chance when he gets an offer from the Blue 
Sox, a major league team. This story tells how 
he finally made good 


MYERS, MADELEINE N. 1896. 

Pulling Strings; illus. by Adrienne 
Adams. Holt 1954 228p illus $2.50 

Victoria Channing, who had been popu 
lar on the college campus, found that job hunt 
ing wasn't easy after graduation. By sheer de 
termination she got a job in the costume depart 
ment of a television studio and finally found 

herself."" McClurg. Book news 


WHITNEY, PHYLLIS AYAME, 1903 
A Long Time Coming; a novel for young 
people. McKay 1954 261p $3 
Motherless 18-year old Christie Allard 
estranged from her father since early childhood 
comes to live with her Aunt Amelia in a mid 
western where her father owns a food 
packing plant. She finds herself involved in the 
conflict between the migrant workers employed 
in the plant and the towns-people. This is the 
story of how Christie works for a solution to 
the situation and resolves some personal prob 
lems as weil 


185p 


town 


SUBTEEN 


ADAMS, SAMUEL HOPKINS, 1871- 

Wagons to the Wilderness; a story of 
westward expansion; illus. by Norman 
Guthrie Rudolph. Winston 1954 182p 
illus (Winston adventure bks) $1.50 

“Riding the Santa Fe trail in its young 
days—-1822—makes the setting for young Esty 

Long's adventures with a supply train Given 

his chance to go along as wagon man Beaver 
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ADAMS, SAMUEL H ont ROUNDS, RUTH 
Jim's helper, Esty jumps at it and en rou It Happened to Hannah; illus. by Dor 
ru into all the « ct di ulties—-a buftak r 
‘ p all the oxy *v othy Bayley Morse. Dutton 1954 l22p 
hunt, Indians, the trouble-makers grou; T 65 « 
rival French trappers, a “t es ys. 20 
Kirkus 
us affiliations can Cause are examined in [th 
BuULLA, ClypE ROBER1 sore of Plenneh Adem: nine veace old. on 
i Pr Serer ei i sATl1S, te Cars , ol 
phaned and a Methodist who moves with her 
grandmother in a Jewish community in Wash 
music $2 ag n os = New Y rk City hn t “ at first 
» her ourtn grade lassmates annah finds a 
/ st ta 13 year old Minnes irt , 
, A ry ie ar old Minne lost Star of David locket on the street, wears it 
Doy and Mis dream of going down id is enchanted by the friendliness it brings 
5 to the world © time ; en | : , 7 
Iippl : ¢ h N , The ti But then the complications begin Kirkus 
Eri Lind, idling at his we 
1 with the opportunity 
logger cousi 


The extreme emotional confusion religi 
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Down the Mississippi; illu 
Burchard. Crowell 1954 11 sp 


present 
helper on his 
Kirkus 


CARLSON, NATALIE (SAVAGE) PICTURE BOOKS 


Alphonse, That Bearded Onc : 
Nicolas ,pseud Harcour gp KRAUSS, RUTH, 1901 


illus $2.50 How to Make an Earthquake; drawings 
A Canadian folktale of a | ub train by Crockett Johnson ,pseud,. Harp 
by his master, Jeannot Vallar, to be a soldier 1954 28p illus $1.75 
When Vallar is conscripted to f ht against th An activity book full of inventive sug 
[roquots, he sends the bear, Alphonse, in hi gestions to entertain the imaginatiy uid 
place—and Alphonse su ; admirably as a McClurg. Book new 
soldier and spy 
EAGER, EDWARD MCMAKEN Tripp, EDWARD 

Halt Mac drawings by N M Bo The Tin Fiddl pictures by Mauri e Sen 


decker. Harcourt 1954 217p $2.75 dak. Oxford 1954 unp illus $2 

Th finding of an ancient coin brings Story about a sn all boy s efforts to hold 
series Of magical adventures to tour children n audience while he scrapes aw on the tin 
who could not afford to go away for the summer fiddle he got for his birthday 
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